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THE STATE OF THE ART OF ISLAMIC STUDIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA! 


M. K. HERMANSEN 


ISLAMIC STUDIES, like Women's Studies, Afro-American Studies, or Judaic 
Studies, is a field defined by subject matter rather than by a particular 
scholarly tradition or disciplinary approach. However, in contrast to most of 
these other fields, there is scarcely a department of Islamic Studies in 
Canada or the United States? Most Islamic Studies positions are therefore 
found within departments of religious studies and in area studies centers, 
although within the latter they are not generally taught by scholars whose 
training had a major emphasis on studies of religion. It is misleading to 
conclude that the study of Islam occurs solely within Middle East Area 
Studies programs, for at this juncture scholarship focussing on Muslims in 
other parts of Asia, on Muslim minorities generally, and in particular on 
Muslims in North America, is a growing trend.’ 

In terms of scholarly heritage, most of those doing Islamic Studies 
face the same concerns felt by the area specialist or the historian of religion. 
In some respects area studies and religious studies have faced similar 
challenges. For instance, both foster eclectic theoretical orientations, which 
can make for either creative synthesis or superficial or ‘‘trendy’’ applications 
of the latest methodologies; both face the danger that the collection and 
description of data will displace theoretical concerns; the problems of 
ethnocentrism; the need to bridge the gap between the experience and 
perceptions of the insider and the outsider, or the observed and the observer, 
and both demand extensive linguistic and cultural preparation in addition to 
theoretical or disciplinary training. 

The situation is rendered more complex due to the fact that scholars 
working within the broadly defined scope of Islamic studies may come from 
at least five disparate academic backgrounds. These are: area studies programs, 
graduate departments of religious studies, a particular social science, a 
humanities field, or even a traditional Islamic education followed by a 
period of training in a Western academic institution. Thus scholars from all 
of these backgrounds may focus their work to a greater or lesser extent on 
the study of the Islamic religious tradition. 
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In terms of the institutionalization of scholarship, a recent graduate 
who is primarily defined as an Islamicist must have developed a secondary 
field, disciplinary training, or skill in order to be employable in the conditions 
of today's academic marketplace. Such secondary fields are primarily religious 
studies, language and literature, or history. In terms of a professional forum 
for Islamicists, no single one exists. While panels focussed on an aspect of 
Islam might be mounted at any number of professional associations, the 
most likely forum for those scholars of Islam who are primarily interested 
in the religion is the revitalized section on Islamics at the American Academy 
of Religion. 


Islam has long been neglected within religious studies both in terms 
of being a topic for scholarly research and in terms of the allotment of 
academic positions. While the situation has improved over the past decade, 
the general slowing down of growth in the humanities disciplines has limited 
the number of new positions which could be allotted to Islamicists as well 
as scholars in the other religious traditions. At one point interest in Islam 
generally, and the fact that it had been neglected for so long in departments 
of religion, gave junior Islamicists hope that a spate of new positions would 
be opening up. This, in fact, does not seem to have been the case, although 
scholars of the Islamic religion are still probably in a better academic 
employment position than, say, students of Islamic history. 


A positive development which has occurred over the past decade or 
So is the greater integration of Islamic Studies into the wider History of 
Religions community, both institutionally and theoretically. While Charles 
J. Adams in an article published in the 1960s concluded that ‘‘it is difficult 
to see а direct and fructifying relationship between the activities of the 
Islamicist and those of historians of religions,’ a prominent historian of 
religion in a notice published in the early '80s was pleased to cite a growing 
number of scholars trained in Islamics with a strong religious studies 
background whose work evidenced just this- sort of mutually productive 
dialogue between fields? This, together with the recent concern of the AAR 
to enliven and support its Islamicist contingent are indications of a coming 
of age of Islamic Studies within the field of Religious Studies. 
| е а таш ws P ды Г 
Adams’ comprehensive review articles appeared in ће mid-1970s,* the most 
striking trend emerging could be subsumed under sensitivity to indigenous 
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categories and concepts as part of an increased concern with 
methodologies and their wider implications. Contributing in no small part 
to this awareness are the ongoing methodological and disciplinary debates 
within both area studies and religious studies. Islamicists are now engaging 
in scholarship which incorporates this new reflectiveness and methodological 
sophistication. A summum of such efforts from the point of view of Religious 
Studies is the collection of articles edited by Richard C. Martin, Approaches 
to Islam in Religious Studies (Tempe: University of Arizona, 1985). The 
reader is referred to Martin's introductory chapter on ''Islamic Studies within 
scholarship in the History of Religions'' for a review of the development of 
methodological concerns within each field. 


Recent publications indicate that the way that Islam is understood by 
scholars is undergoing a process of change due to increased attention to the 
shaping function of definitions and concepts imposed upon the material. A 
major contribution to this increased sensitivity to terminology has been the 
long-term concern of Wilfred Cantwell Smith with exposing the distortion 
which occurs from understanding religion in an essentialist ahistorical way.’ 
The impact of Smith’s ‘personalist’ approach to religious meaning meshes 
with today's increased exposure to living Muslim cultures on the part of both 
social scientists and textually oriented scholars of the humanities. He leads 
us to reflect on the most basic concepts, even the term ''Islam.''* For Smith 
the scholarly object is the faith held by the Muslim individual and its 
expression as evolving tradition rather than a fixed norm which must be 
discovered, and the test of a true statement about Islam, or any other faith, 
15 whether an insider would assent to it. While not all may agree with the 
critique of methodology and the challenge to concepts of normativity held 
by both insiders and scholars which are presented by this view, the implication 
that the tradition’s own concepts and categories need to be understood as 
evolving in processs has led to the revision of fundamental assumptions 
about what a term such as ‘‘Islam’’ means, or, for example, the term 
"Sharir'ah."? By the method of counting the frequency of appearance of 
such key terms in works produced throughout the historical development of 
a tradition, Smith points out the misleading tendency to fix on current, 


ahistorical understandings of such terms and read them back as being of : 


constant importance and meaning throughout the evolution of a religion. 


A similarly influential revision of some basic terminology in the field 
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from the historian's perspective was undertaken by Marshall Hodgson in 
The Venture of Islam which appeared in 1974. The introduction to this work 
which distinguishes ‘‘Islamic’’ from ‘‘Islamicate’’’® has influenced a more 
careful use of nomenclature and periodization in relationship to the Islamic 
tradition by scholars of religion and historians. On the basis of this distinction 
one can question whether Islamic Studies is a misleading designation for the 
field. Hodgson suggests ‘‘Islamics Studies’ and its differentiation from 
“‘Islamdom Studies''!! — perhaps even ‘‘studies of the Islamic Tradition’ 
could be proposed as an alternate designation for both aspects. 


While Said's expose of Orientalism (London: 1978) may have had a 
dramatic effect in making scholars aware of the political agendas supporting 
the portrayal of Muslim thought and society as ''other," a more gradual 
sensitizing impact has been made by the widespread acceptance of a 
phenomenological attitude to appreciating the insiders’ cultural and 
intellectual world as reflected in institutions, texts, rituals, other cultural 
productions, and all aspects of social interaction. The accusation of being 
an orientalist — beyond critiquing an implicit or explicit political stance — 
has become within the field a critique of the limitations of the strictly 
philological, descriptive, or tracing the history of an idea approach. The 
strategies for situating a translation, whether of a text or any cultural 
production, in a thicker interpretive context, may now incorporate 
multidisciplinary or cross - disciplinary methods of interpretation such as 
structural analysis, narrative theory, phenomenology, semiotics, theory of 
discourse, and ethno-methodology. While this growing trend is evident in 
the field, there remains a tension between the respect for the tradition of 
solid textual scholarship and the attraction of the exciting, novel, but 
potentially transitory contributions of showing that an approach which proved 
illuminating or powerfully explanatory elsewhere can be innovatively applied 
to this field. 


The flourishing of language training and fellowship programs such as 
the Foreign Area Fellowship Program, CASA (Centre for Arabic Studies 
Abroad), NDFL Title VI Language Fellowships, Social Science Research 
Council, Fulbright awards, the American Research Centre in Cairo, and the 
Berkeley Urdu Program, should be acknowledged in affording American - 
scholars unparalleled opportunities to acquire advanced foreign language 
skills and first-hand knowledge of Islamic societies. It is, therefore, surprising 
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how little philological, editing and translation work is being done despite 
generous grant support. One factor is the lack of recognition given to such 
scholarship by promotion committees in comparison to more analytic types 
of scholarship. Anotber is the difficulty of retaining very advanced levels of 
foreign language skills, particularly in the case of Arabic. Fortunately, this 
need has begun to be met by faculty language reimmersion programs such 
as CASA III in Cairo. 


M 


Overall the model of the ideal Islamicist combines solid training in the 
languages, texts, and history of the field with the methodological sophistication 
and originality to explain or interpret the subject in a significant way. A 
review of recent scholarship indicates that the preferred ‘‘new methods’’ 
among Islamicists are adapted for the most part from history of religions and 
the humanities rather than social science disciplines. At the same time it 
should be noted that even those social scientists who have developed rigorous 
language and textual studies backgrounds tend to be identified in terms of 
their theoretical discipline. Characteristically their approach to the data, 
whether textual or observed, will be explanatory, but with current historical 
and anthropological methodologies in particular, an affinity to a more 
phenomenological attitude, consonant with the concerns of history of religions, 
may be observed. 


Due in part to the area studies framework which has encouraged the 
interaction of scholars across disciplinary lines, and also due to the renewed 

., interest of social scientists in the persistence and cogency of religions, most 
notably Islam, as a theoretically important research topic, we presently have 
тоге dialogue between Islamicists and social scientists. As a result, Islamicists 
have become more aware of non-normative ''little tradition'' manifestations 

of the Islamic heritage in local contexts. Ап issue raised by this trend is 
whether the social science approach to ''recognizing'' Islam challenges the 
concept of unity and normativity within Islam. The poles of this debate can 

be recognized in a number of scholarly exchanges; for example, tbe late 
Fazlur Rahman’s critique of the emphasis of some anthropologists and 
sociologists on the ''little tradition'' or “Islam as it is actually lived 
understood as a static norm in its own terms, thus constituting a notion of 

d multiple Islams and ultimately no Islam.''? The closer examination of the 
authority of normative Islam points out issues congruent with those raised 
by М.С. Smith's '"'personalist'"" approach within religious studies and 
Marshall Hodgson's discussion of ''the Islamic vision in religion and in 
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The outcome of this awareness of a need to bridge the gap between 
the ideal or classical model and the experience of individuals in history 
seems to manifest in a number of recent works on Islam which move ' 
between the normative, classical textual high tradition and personal self- 
statements, interpretations or observations. 


Among examples are Jane I. Smith and Yvonne Y. Haddad's Islamic 
Understanding of Death and Resurrection (Albany: State University of New 
York, 1981) which is structured so as to present tbe Qur'anic view of this 
topic, followed by classical interpretations, and finally contemporary 
discussions which demonstrate developments over time such as a recent 
sensitivity to such issues as women's place in the afterlife. Another instance 
would be the anthologies edited by John L. Esposito and John J. Donahue, 
Islam in Transition: Muslim Perspectives (New York: 1982) and Esposito's 
Voices of Resurgent Islam (New York: 1983). In the latter volume we have 
a number of scholarly articles on prominent concepts or individuals within 
the Islamic reform movements of this century followed by a selection of 
Muslim self-statements. While a useful didactic purpose is fulfilled by such 
an arrangement, a certain stance is also implied in allowing the self-statement 
material to speak ''for itself’ free from secondary interpretation. 


The movement of ethnomethodology, or emic analysis of indigenous 
concepts within Cultural Anthropology has resulted in works by social 
scientists working in specific cultural settings which are increasingly cognizant 
of normative Islamic categories. These works, by incorporating references 
to classical great tradition Islam, are more accessible to Islamicists and 
influence their understanding of textual and non-textual materials and 
methodologies for their interpretation. 


t 


An earlier case in point was Geertz’s work on Islamic societies, Islam 
Observed: Religious Developments in Morocco and Indonesia (New Haven: 
Yale, 1968) which is used as a textbook in some religion courses due to its 
clarity and its elegant formulation of central themes such as shifts in a 
culture’s self-understanding, i.e., Islam in the different cultural contexts of 
Indonesia and Morocco, and normative Islam vs. its ''little tradition" M 
expression. Its descnption of common historical movements across these ' 
cultures remains influential. More recently the volume edited by Barbara 
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Metcalf on Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian 
Islam (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984) features articles by 
historians, anthropologists, and scholars of the religious tradition who focus 

` on one common theme so as to consider the manifestation of religious and 
cultural norms in everyday life. ` 


The conceptual and interpretive challenges faced by those involved in 
the study of a tradition with its own world-view and set of terms and 
categories which explicitly or implicitly order reality involves the 
contemporary scholar of the Islamic tradition in a dialogue with a range of 
other disciplines facing similar concerns. At present, Islamicists, rather than 
perceiving their role as limited to providing raw data through undertaking 
translations and laying philological or history of ideas foundations, are 
themselves beginning to experiment with new cross-disciplinary 
methodologies. In this process constructs and methods generated outside of 
their field are applied to elucidate their own data, and ultimately, one hopes, 
will revise theories or methods which may prove to be culture-bound. А 
case in point is the application of techniques of literary or formalist analysis 
to Qur'anic materials or the genres of Islamic historical and biographical 
texts. Pioneering work in this latter area has been carried out by Waldman!* 
in historical and Qur’anic narrative and by Fedwa Malti-Douglas on 
biographical dictionaries." As part of this trend a series of panels on a 
variety of “New Approaches to Islamic Historical Literature’ were mounted 

) at a succession of MESA conferences in the late "70s and early 1980s. 


In a number of recent works, the Foucaldian!* approach to discourse 
analysis which reveal the shaping forces of power relations in a society on 
its intellectual formulations has been applied with a varying degree of 
success to Islamic materials. Examples include Said's Orientalism (London: 
1978), Fatna Sabbah's Women in the Muslim Unconscious (New York: 
Pergamon, 1984) and Aziz al-Azmeh's recent Arabic Thought and Islamic 
Societies (London: Croom Helm, 1986). 


Recent scholarship has gone further in allowing Western scholarship 
to explore the intellectual formation of the Islamic tradition without 
necessarily internalizing its categories or projecting external ones upon it. 
Here I could cite the focus of a number of scholars on the role of the 
‘Ulama’ as bearers of cultural and traditional knowledge, and the 
institutionalization of learning in Islam. The collaboration of a social scientist 
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(Leonard Binder) with an Islamicist (Fazłur Rahman) in this area led to the 
Islam and Social Change Project at the University of Chicago in the 1970s 
from which emerged studies on particular institutions: Qum in Michael 
Fischer's [гап from Religious Dispute to Revolution (Cambridge, MA: 1980), 
ALAzhar in Chris Eccle's Egypt, Islam and Social Change (Horrasovitz: 
1983), as well as Fazlur Rahman's study of Islam and Modernity: The 
Transformation of an Intellectual Tradition (Chicago: 1982). We also may 
point to Roy Mottahedeh's The Mantle of the Prophet (New York: 1985), 
an attempt to get inside the intellectual world of an Iranian scholar trained 
in the madrasah system, as exemplifying the possibility for scholars of 
Islam to enter an insider's experience of the tradition. Noteworthy also is 
Mottahedeh's use of an individual life experience through’ imaginative 
biography to illustrate broader religious and cultura] themes. 

Studies in the role of learned and revered persons in tbe Islamic 
tradition recognize the role of these bearers of the religion and parallel the 
development of a cross-disciplinary interest in this topic. Such studies may 
examine scholarly networks and their socio-cultural impact, or may try to 
more clearly formulate a typology of individuals according to the implicit 
or explicit roles sanctioned within the culture. As part of this process 
employing terms such as 'holy' or 'saint' to translate the parallel Islamic 
concepts has come under closer scrutiny arising from a more precise 
understanding of the Islamic context. Such studies of the intellectual tradition 
in Islam have engaged anthropologists, sociologists, historians, and Islamicists. 
One study of this type by а sociologist is David Lelyveld’s study of Айраг з 
First Generation (Princeton: 1978) which focuses on the socio-cultural world 
which shaped the nineteenth-century reformer Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan as 
an exemplar of ‘‘sharif’’ or noble culture and its consequences for Aligarh 
University's institutionalization. Another example is Richard Eaton’s work 
on Sufis of Bijapur (Princeton: 1978) which uses textual data from local 
histories and biographical dictionaries to formulate a typology of Sufi roles 
in the medieval Deccan. 


The interaction between the normative religious and cultural model 
and the individual life in history as exemplifying or embodying it can 
effectively be studied through biography. The concept of ‘‘role model" or 
“toot paradigm” from sociology and anthropology informs our understanding 
of the shaping of biographical elements in conformity with cultural and 
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religious norms, models and expectations.” The applicability of this process 
to Islamic materials is particularly evident due to the exemplary and 
stereotypical nature of much classical historical writing. Sacred biography 
- is an expending research topic within Islamic Studies particularly in Shi‘ah 
studies where Ali Shari'ati's reworking of the lives of Fatimah, Husayn, 
Abu Dharr and “АП have reawakened interest in the exemplary and didactic 
function of this genre. It is noteworthy that many of the works mentioned 
elsewhere in this article involve the study of biographical materials.” 


New approaches have also been used to explode stereotypes about the 
18th century as а period of Islamic stagnation before the colonial period 
stimulated a response. Historians such as John Voll? and Peter Gran? have 

. demonstrated the utility of ingenious readings of traditional sources such as 
chains of authority (isnads) and theological texts in order to trace wider 
intellectual trends and scholarly networks. Further creativity appears in the 
new uses of Islamic biographical compendia by extracting statistical, 
cumulative data bases on which to base a broader understanding of political 
and theological conflicts in the society based on geographical and class 
origins. Examples are Carl Petry, The Civilian Elite of Cairo in the Later 
Middle Ages (Princeton: 1981) and Richard C. Bulliet's The Patricians of 
Nishapur (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1972) and Conversion 
to Islam in the Medieval Period (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1979). 


In the next section of this article, let me briefly return to some of the‏ و 
traditional categories within Islamic Studies in order to cite some of the‏ 
works which have been notable in advancing the field over the past decade‏ 
Or SO.‏ 


Studies of the Qur'àn and its interpretation have been one of the most 
academically vibrant areas of Islamic studies in recent times. New accesses 
and approaches to the text have now become available. For non-Arabists, 
the first major English Concordance to the Qur'an compiled by Hanna 
Kassis (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983) provides an 
indispensable tool and entry into the semantic structure of the text and its 
fundamental concepts. Kassis faces the problem of inducting the English 
reader by starting with a glossary of English concepts and then referring 
them each to a number of apposite Arabic roots. Once a root is located it 
can be found listed sequentially in English alphabetical order together with 
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all other terms derived from the same root referred to the verses in which 
they appear. 


New ground has been broken in Qur'anic studies subsequent to rapid 
advances made in literary theory such as narrative theory, structural, semiotic 
and genre analysis. These are making slow inroads among scholars in the 
field and can be put to either hermeneutic or historical use. The potential 
of new methodologies such as hermeneutics and speech-act theory for 
illuminating the effect of the text has been suggested by Richard C. Martin 
in several articles’ and exemplified in Marilyn К. Waldman's study of 
Surah ‘‘Joseph’’ in which she derives elements of a paradigmatic Qur'ànic 
narrative of the prophetic career.” The hermeneutic approach, which no 
longer aims to reconstruct an Ur-text, discover the author's "intent," or 
trace outside bistorical influence, may open up new vistas in understanding 
how the Qur'án conveys its meaning. 


John Wansborough's Quranic Studies (London: 1977) provoked 
intelléctual controversy after its appearance — more for its revisionist historical 
hypothesis that the Qur'an is a later production (taken to the extreme in 
Michael Cook's and Patricia Crone's Hagarism [Cambridge University Press, 
1977]) and its classification of narrative styles of Qur'anic exegesis on the 
basis of Judaic prototypes, than for its ground-breaking use of the analysis 
of topoi (themes) and narrative styles in interpretive literature.” 

Another important trend is the interest in the Qur'an as Scripture 
initiated by Wilfred Cantwell Smith.” Interest in the role of Scripture among 
historians of religion was stimulated by Smith's insights and this has led to 
an increasing number of publications in this area, many of which include 
chapters on the Qur'an. Another Islamicist who has moved from the 
distinctive features of the Qur'anic Scripture to consider the role of Scripture 
comparatively is William Graham, whose ‘‘Qur’an as Spoken Word: An 
Islamic Contribution to the Understanding of Scripture" discusses the Qur'an 
as ‘‘the most vivid and convincing example of the active, oral-aural function 
of the holy writ in the life of a religious community and culture.''? Graham 
continues and expands these insights in comparative perspective in his 
Beyond the Written Word: Oral Aspects of Scripture in the History of _ 
Religions (Cambridge University Press, 1987). Aspects of the functions of 
the Qur’an within the Muslim community such as its recitation and its 
formal and ritual use also have attracted greater scholarly interest of late.” 
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Indicative of interest in Qur'anic studies among scholars of religion is 
that the American Academy of Religion devoted a special number of its 
Journal to this field?! and regularly includes a section of panels on this topic 
on its annual conference program. 


Interpretation of the Qur'an (tafsir) 1s similarly an expanding field. In 
a sense, any scholarship on the Qur'an adds to the body of tafsir, whether 
it explicitly refers to the classical exegetical tradition or not, and scholarship 
on the commentaries reaches back to encompass the text. Among original 
English language tafsirs in this period we may point'to Fazlur Rahman's 
Major Themes of the Qur'an (Minneapolis: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1980) 
which is not only a statement of the author's ethical reading of the text but 
one of the few thematic expositions of its world view. 


In tafsir studies, a historical overview of Islamic exegesis is a 
desideratum of the field," and numerous scholars are working towards this 
goal in its separate branches. At the time of the publication of A.T. Welch's 
translation of Helmut Gatje's The Qur'an and its Exegesis (London: 1976) 
very few translated materials existed in this area. Now the first volume of 
Mahmoud Ayoub's serial translation of excerpts from a range of classical 
and sectarian commentaries, The Qur'an and Its Interpreters (Albany: State 
University of New York, 1984), now provides access in English to basic 
trends of tafsir. Thematic or terminological approaches to exegetical literature 
represent another trend relevant to History of Religions methodology.? It 
seems likely that once the broad outlines of this field become more clear, 
analytic and literary approaches both for hermeneutic and historical purposes 
will play a more significant role. Translations of major works of tafsir by 
single authors will provide an increased sense of this discipline The first 
volume of al-Tabari's tafsir is now available in English (Oxford, 1987)* and 
the twenty-volume set of a/-Mizàn by al-Tabataba’i is being translated by 
a team of scholars. 


The figure of Prophet Muhammad from a History of Religions' 
perspective has received attention recently, most notably in Annemarie 
Schimmel’s study” of the readings of the Prophet’s sacred biography made 
across centuries and across religious orientations among Muslims. Earle H. 
Waugh also explored the paradigmatic nature of the understanding of the 
Prophet in Sufi and popular piety. A noteworthy contribution to our 
understanding of the development of early Sirah literature is Gordon Newby’s 
The Making of the Last Prophet: A Reconstruction of the Earliest Biography 
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of Muhammad (Univ. of South Carolina, 1989) 


Studies of the Hadith or Traditions of the Prophet have been somewhat 
neglected as a field for theoretical research save for William A. Graham’s 
study of sacred speech, Divine Word and Prophetic Word in Early Islam 
(The Hague: Mouton, 1977), which considers the hadith-i qudsi ox divine 
sayings as a means to understanding the formation of concepts of divine and 
prophetic authority in the early period of Islam. Muslim scholars have 
provided an English translation by Muhammad Muhsin Khan of the Sahih 
Bukhari (9 volumes, Lahore: Kazi, 1979) and studies of traditional Hadith 
methodology. While thematic approaches to Hadith have focussed on topics 
such as their portrayal of women,” the chronology and authority of Hadith 
was carefully considered by G.H.A. Juynboll in Muslim Tradition (Cambridge: 
1983). Review articles on some aspects of Hadith studies may be found in 
Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge: 1983). 


Since studies of Islamic jurisprudence, even if restricted to the Shari ‘ah, 
cover a number of technical approaches, I prefer to leave this field to a 
specialist. Significant trend from the standpoint of one primarily interested 
in the religious implications of law is the emergence of Islamic ethics as a 
field within the study of the Shari‘ah, as well as in other areas of Islamic 
thought. The problem of ethnocentric bias in understanding the relationship 
between law and the sacred is being reconsidered by Kevin Reinhardt, for 
example, his questioning of Schacht’s exclusion of ‘‘the 152021 or acts 
directed to the divine power from the properly legal.’’* Most recently, the 
issue of religious liberty from the comparative perspectives of the Western 
and Islamic traditions has been explored by David Little (the West), John 
Kelsay and Abdulaziz Sachedina (Islam) in Human Rights and the Conflict 
of Cultures (Univ. of South Carolina, 1988). 


A volume of papers on Islamic Ethics emetged based on the theme of 
the 1983 Giorgio Della Vida Conference (Malibu, California: 1985). Another 
indication of the recognition being given to this field was that part of an 
issue of The Journal of Religious Ethics (Fall 1983) was devoted to articles 
on this topic. 


While independent monographs and articles treating the ethical thought 
of figures such as Ibn Taymiyah and al-Ghazzali were produced,” George 
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Hourani’s collected papers on Reason and Tradition in Islamic Ethics 
(Cambridge: 1985) made available detailed studies on the number of themes 
from the standpoint of philosophical ethics. 

For a critical survey of scholarship in Islamic philosophy, refer to 
Charles E. Butterworth, “The State of Arabic Philosophy Today," Middle 
East Studies Association Bulletin, 1983, vol. xvii # 1, pp. 8-24, # 2, 
December 1983, pp. 161-177. A general trend in this field is to show the 
interpenetration of philosophy with theological and mystical thought in 
Islam, for example, the two volumes edited by Parviz Morewedge, Islamic 
Philosophical Theology (Albany: State University of New York, 1979) and 
Islamic Philosophy and Mysticism (Delmar, NY: Caravan Books, 1981), as 
well as the collection of articles edited by Michael E. Marmura, Islamic 
Theology and Philosophy in Honor of George F. Hourani (Albany, NY: 
State University of New York, 1984). 


Studies of Islamic theology have also been advanced through a 
continuation of detailed textual, analytical studies, particularly of the early 
sources. Among the more interesting are William Ormsby, Islamic Theodicity 
(Princeton, 1984), Aziz al-Azmeh, Arabic Thought and Islamic Societies 
(Cambridge, 1986) and Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma (Cambridge, 
1981). A-Azmeh and Ormsby break new ground in considering the underlying 
concems of the mutakallimun and their links to other spheres of Islamic 
intellectual life. Al-Azmeh’s exploratory work applies the new methods of 
deconstruction and considering discursive formations across the various 
intellectual currents of medieval Islamic thought. His suggestion that an 
anthropological attitude of discovering the ‘‘indigenous”’ conceptual structure 
of medieval Arabic thought so that, for example, matters considered marginal 
today such as alchemy could be seen as reflecting central concerns, is 
consistent with the overall trends pointed out elsewhere in this review.” 
Recent work which applies a semiotic approach and suggests the emergence 
of a semiotic school of interpretation in Islamic Studies emerging at University 
of Exeter, England, is Ian R. Netton’s Allah Transcendent: Studies in the 
Structure and Semiotics of Islamic Philosophy, Theology, and Cosmology 
(Routledge, 1989). 


- Another movement is toward understanding the conceptual 
underpinnings of the relationship between philosophy, theology and usul al- 
Sigh (principles of jurisprudence). This will require an analysis of indigenous 
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Islamic theories of language and signification as has been undertaken in 
articles published by Bernard Weiss." While specific theological texts have 
not yet been subjected to detailed analysis by the new methods of language 
and discourse analysis, we look forward to the publication of pioneering 


work by Richard C. Martin along this line on early Mu'tazilite texts. ' 


Representative of the new strategies for tracing underlying implications of 
the discursive formulations of writing and reasoning is the work being done 
on legal texts and contexts by Brinkley Messick.” 

Studies on Sufi texts have received surprisingly little attention from 
the new cross-disciplinary methodologies but very significant historical and 
translation work goes on in this field. Annemarie Schimmel's Mystical 
Dimension of Islam (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1975), 
became on publication the classical gynthesis of historical and literary work 
in the field. While anthropologists and historians were interested in political 
and social activities of Sufis, scholars of Islam focussed recently on studies 
of individual Sufis and their writings, particularly by contributing important 
translations of works in the classical tradition. 

The Paulist, Press series on Classics of Western Spirituality published 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s Bezels of Wisdom translated by R.W.H. Austin (New York: 
1980), Khwajah ‘Abd-Allah Ansari's Intimate Conversations translated by 
Wheeler Thackston together with Ibn ‘Ata’-Allah’s The Book of Wisdom, 
translated by Victor Danner (New York: 1978), and Sharaf al-Din Maneri's 
The Hundred Letters translated by Paul Jackson (New York: 1980). Hamid 
Algar’s translation of Najm al-Din Razi’s The Path of God’s Bondsmen from 
Origin to Return (Delmar, NY: Caravan, 1982) is also a noteworthy 
contribution. William Chittick continues to provide thematic abd analytic 
translations of major Sufis with his Sui Path of Love: The Spiritual Teachings 
of Rumi (Albany, NY: State University of New York, 1983) and The Swfi 
Path of Knowledge: Ibn ‘Arabi’s Metaphysics of Imagination (Albany: SUNY, 
1989). 


Literary and phenomenological approaches to Sufi texts will likely 
assume more importance in the future. A trend in this direction is evidenced 
by Gerhard Bowering’s hermeneutic work on al-Tustari’s mystical Qur’anic 
exegesis, The Mystical Vision of Existence in Classical Islam (Berlin: 
DeGruyter, 1980), and Carl Ernst's Words of Ecstasy in Sufism (Albany: 
State University of New York, 1985) which in part focuses on Sufi ecstatic 
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utterances (shathiyar) as a genre. Michael Sells’ articles on Ibn ‘Arabi 
employ sophisticated literary analysis to illuminate his mystical thought 
through its modalities of الي‎ 


Future trends in Sufi studies will likely include further development 
of methods for interpreting mystical expression and its relationship to Qur'anic 
language; more precise formulations of the role of Sufism within the larger 
context of Islam — for example, is there such a thing as neo-Sufism since 
the 18th century, and generally how ‘‘orthodox’’ was Sufism; as well as the 
relationship between the role of the Sufi and the ‘Alim (learned scholar). 
Barbara Daly Metcalf in her study of Islamic Revival in British India Deoband 
1860 - 1900 (Princeton, 1985) has provided insights intó such shared roles 
based on historical and biographical material for the Indian context, and it 
would be interesting to see these roles studied in earlier periods and other 
environments. 


The impact of ‘‘history of religions’’ training which offers as one 
method the study of particular forms or themes within a tradition is evident 
in a number of recent studies, for example, Mahmoud Ayoub’s Redemptive 
Suffering in Islam (The Hague: Mouton, 1978), Abdulaziz Sachedina’s Islamic 
Messianism (Albany: State University of New York, 1981), Peter Awn's 
Satan's Tragedy and Redemption: Iblis in Sufi Psychology (Leiden: Brill, 
1983), and Yvonne Y. Haddad's Contemporary Islam and the Challenge of 
History (Albany: State University of New York, 1982). | 


Ап explosion of interest in Shi'ah studies over the past ten years must 
be noted both from the history of religions and cultural and political studies 
perspectives. While Abdulaziz Sachedina and Mahmoud Ayoub contributed 
the thematic studies mentioned above as well as relevant articles, new 
surveys by S. Husain M. Jafari (1979), Tabataba’i and recently by Momen 
became available for the first time during this period.“ Political and cultural 
studies, too numerous to mention, greatly expanded knowledge of the Shi‘ah 
tradition in contemporary Iran, particularly in the wake of the Revolution. 
Translations of the works of ‘Ali Shariati and Ayatollabs Khomeini and 
Motahhari were made more readily available'than any similar body of 
! coütemporary material within the Sunni tradition. Whilé previous scholarship 
of Shi'ism has focussed on its esoteric, mystical and philosophical 
orientations," we now have a wealth of material on political theory, 
institutions, popular piety, and contemporary movements. A growing trend- 
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in studies on Shi'ism will bring to scholarly attention new material on 
Shi'ah sectarianism,“ Shi'ism in local non-Iranian contexts," and further 
detailed studies of the classical Shi‘ah tradition in law and theology. 


On Shi‘ah and Ismá'ili theology the political developments . which 
make Islam so prominent in current public awareness are also reflected in 
an increasing mumber of scholarly publications investigating the apparent 
resurgence, revival, and political expression of the tradition in human action. 
While in some cases the approach to the Islamic or religious dimension of 
the phenomena is superficial, a number of scholars have made valuable 
contributions to understanding the religious meanings of more recent 
movements and developments. While a detailed review of works with a 
more political focus is beyond the scope of the current paper, an approach 
which addresses the concerns of scholars with a history of religions focus 
is most ably represented by Broce Lawrence’s Defenders of God (MacMillan, 
1990), а study in ‘‘fundamentalism’’ аз a response to modernity seen across 
the three Western religions. 


As Islamic Stadies has come to occupy a position in the undergraduate 
curriculum, the need for educational materials has produced new 
contributions. The new recognition accorded to aspects of personalist and 
little traditional Islam is evident in the first textbook on Islam written 
primarily from a history of religions perspective and which in addition takes 
ritual and practice seriously into account. This is Frederick M. Denny’s An 
Introduction to Islam (New York: Macmillan, 1985). The slide set on Islamic * 
Ritual Practices prepared by Denny and Abdulaziz Sachedina confirms the 
trend to acknowledge ‘‘individual practice or lived Islam’’ as an object of 
study. Its including slides of Muslims activities in mosques and homes both, : 
in the, United States and in Makkah, Cairo, or Indonesia, is yet another , 
indication of the current which recognizes the presence of Islam in many i 
different cultural contexts. 


Also of interest in terms of the field is the trend within Muslim 
scholarship to recover, delineate and ultimately institute the authentically 
Islamic tradition. The main groups participating in this endeavor include | 
scholars of a traditionalist, sympathetic to Sufism persuasion such as Seyyed |" 
Hossein Nasr, Naguib al-Attas and Sayyid Ali Ashraf; а more technocratic у: 
scientific faction”; and those associated with conservative positions such as 
the late I.R. Faruqi.” 
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In conclusion, I would like to summarize and restate a number of 
themes in the current state of Islamic Studies which have emerged within 
this review. 1 

One observation is the difficulty, particularly within Islamic Studies, 
of defining 8 body of scholarship within the field which is confined to 
strictly ‘‘religious’’ themes. This is partly due to the uniqueness of the 
Islamic tradition. However, within the last decade it also results from the 
explosion of the myth that textual studies in isolation permit the study of 
**purely religious themes.’’ This occurs with new attitudes to textuality and 
the shaping power of forces outside of the text оп its construction and 
expression. 

- Overall, the focus on ‘‘Islam’’ within the field, if not shifting to 
*'Muslim," has at least widened to consider that aspect of the tradition. 
Taking the ‘‘Muslim’’ into account means 


8) more interest in historical change, not only in the transmission 
of knowledge through institutions and authoritative discourse, 
but in the use and definition of normative concepts with the 
tradition itself; 

b) an interest in ‘‘lived’’ Islam in terms of practice, texts in context 
(such as studies of the recited Qur'an), local environments, and 
self-statements, which brings scholars of Islam into greater 
interaction with the social sciences; 


C) the expansion of methodology to incorporate eclectic, multi- 
disciplinary approaches to textual analysis as part of a movement 
in all of the humanities disciplines. 

Thus, we may expect a continuing but slow expansion of the field as 

the study of Islam is included in more undergraduate religion programs. А 
positive trend is that a growing number of scholars of Islam with an interest 
in the History of Religions are organizing within networks such as the 
. American Academy of Religion, the American Oriental Society, and other 
specialized thematic gatherings. Within both studies of the Islamic religious 

" tradition and area studies, the tension between the social science emphasis 
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on explanation and the descriptive focus of philological and cultural studies 
is being mediated by shared interests in multi-disciplinary approaches to 
interpretation. 


а) 


Q) 


G) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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NOTES 


That is, considering English language scholarship im general, but only American aad 


The only ones аге in Canada; tho Institute of Islamic Studies at McGill University, Montreal, 
aad tho Middle East and Islamic Studies Department at the University of Toronto. Ав 
additional measure of the scope of programs in Islamic Studies might be the awanding of 
the Ph.D. degree in this field, rather than as a sub-category of Near Eastern Studies, Ia 
that caso we may add the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Examples are the publications: The Muslim Community in North America (Edmoatoa: 
University of Alberta, 1983), edited by Earle H. Waugh, Regula B. Qureishi, and Baka 
Abo-Labas, s volume edited by Waugh on ‘‘The Mustim Family in North America," and 
the studies on Muslims in North America undertaken by Yvonne Y. Haddad such as 
Muslims Values in North America (New York: Oxford, 1987) and Muslims in America, 
in press. For bibliographies, see Yvonne Y. Haddad, “Muslims in America: A Select 
Bibliography,” Muslim World, Ixxvi, 2, April 1986, ead the latter two volumes. 


Tbe Muslim community ia North America is also interacting more frequently with the 
academic establishment; for example, a number of local imams, initially trained abroed, 
are pursuing advanced degrees in Istamic Studies at North American universities. 


The inclusion of more material on Muslims in South and South-East Asia in surveys 
of Islam is becoming a moro consistent aspect of recent scholarship. Examples are: 
Francis Robinson's Atlas of the Islam [lc] World Since 1500 (New York: Facts on File, 
1982), John Voll’s Islam: Continuity and Change in the Modern World (Boulder, CO: 
Westview, 1982), and Frederick M. Denny's textbook, da Introduction to Islam (New 
York: Macmillan, 1985). Mark Woodward's Геја in Java: Normative Piety and Mysticism 
in the Sultanate of Yogyakarta (Tucson: Univ. of Arizona, 1989) is an example of history 
of religions scholarship focussing on Islam ia South-East Asia. 


In Charles J. Adams, **The History of Religions and the Study of Islam,” in The History 
of Religions: Essays on the Problem of Understanding, od. Joseph M. Kitagawa with 
Mircea Eliade and Charles H. Long (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 
1967), pp. 177-93, cited in R.C. Martin, Approaches to Islam, p.3. 


Frank Reynolds, ‘‘History of Religions: Condition and Prospects," Bulletin for the Council 
of the Study of Religion, Dec. 1982, pp. 131-133. Islamicists were thus rather surprised 
when Arthur W. Shippee recently stated that ‘‘the efforts of historians of religions have 
yielded little to the study of Islam,” Humanities Magazine (May/June 1990): 30. While 
exception may be taken with a number of Shippoo's categorizations of the Islamic tradition, 
such as "Iam was born and matured in tbe full light of history on an isolated island of 
sand,” his position that ‘‘the study of Islam may provoke historians of religion to rovise 
some of their categories" is well taken. 


“Islam” іа A Reader's Guide to the Great Religions (New York: Macmillan, 2nd об, 
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(14) 
(15) 


(16) 
(17) 


1977), ed. CJ. Adama, рр. 407-466; ''Isiamic Religious Tradition” in The Stwdy of the 
Middle East: Research and Scholarship im the Humanities and Social Sciences (Now 
York: Wiley, 1976), pp. 29-95. Islamic Studies: A Tradition and Its Problems was the title 
of a Delle Vida Conference Volume, ed. Malcolm Н. Kerr (Malibu, CA, 1980). A more 
recent overview of the field is Jacques Waardenberg, ‘‘Iskemic Studies" in the Encyclopedia 
of Religion, od. M. Eliade, vol. 7, pp. 457-464. For comments on the articles m Islamic 
Studies included in the Encyclopedia of Religion, ممه‎ Jane McAuliffe, ' ‘Moments of ^ 
Delight and Dissppointment'' in Critical Review of Books in Religion (Atlanta, Scholars 
Press, 1989) : 57-76. 


Wilfred Cantwell Smith, The Meaning and End of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1963), 
Chapter IV. 


As in ‘ТЬе Historical Developrrient in Islam of the Concept of Islam as an Historical 
Development," in On Understanding Islam (The Hague: Mouton, 1981), pp. 41-77. 


In his “Islamic Law: Shariah and Shar'" reprinted in Он Understanding Islam (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1981), pp. 87-109. 


Marshall S. Hodgson, Tke Venture of Islam, 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1974), pp. 57-60. 


Ibid., pp. 41, 56. 


Fazlur Rahman, ''Approsches to Islam in Religious Studies: Review Essay," in К.С. 
Martin, Approaches to Islam, р. 196. For the other side, soe Michael Gilsonan, Recognizing 
Islam (Loadon: 1982). 


Critiqued in turn by LR. Faruqi, “ТЬе Essence of Religious Experience in Islam," Numen, 
xx (1973), 186-201. For another dimension of this discussion, see the articles of Islamic 
art historian Oleg Grabar, for example, ‘Tho Study of Islamic Art" іп Mugarnas, 1 
(1983), and “Geometry and Ideology: The Festival of Islam and the Study of Islamic 
Art," A Way Prepared: Studies ін Honor of Richard Bayly Winder (New York University, 
1988), pp. 145-152. 


Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 1, pp. 71-95. 


For an extensive survey of anthropological studies of the Middle Past sec Dale Eickelman, 
The Middle East: an Anthropological Approach (New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1983). The 
expansion of the sub-field of Psychological Anthropology has also recently produced 
works bearing on Islam in recent times. Of particular interest are Psychological Dimensions 
of Near Eastern Studies, od. L. Carl Brown and Normaa Itzkowitz (Princeton: Darwin 
Press, 1977), Vincent Crapanzano's books the Hamadsha (Berkeley, 1973) and Tkhaümt: 
Portrait of a Moroccan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980), which use 
psychoanalytic methods and interpretations, and James L. Peacock’s Muslim Pwrltans 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978), which tests both Freud’s and Weber's 
theories on data relevant to Muslims in Indonesia and Malaysia. 


Marilyn R. Waldman, Towards a Theory of Historical Narrative (Columbus, OH: 1980). 


Fedwa Maki- Douglas, ' ‘Dreams, The Blind, and the Semiotics of tho Biographical Notices," 
Studia Islamica, 51 (1980), рр. 137-62. 
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(18) 


(19) 
Q0) 


Q1) 


Q2) 
Q3) 


(24) 


(25) 


Q7) 


Q8) 


Q9) 
(30) 


That is, straicgies for analyzing tke structure of power in a society which are supported 
by the discursive formulations of textual authority and intellectual argument as suggested 
by the sominal work of Michel Foucault. 


Bryan S. Turner, Weber and [slam (London: 1974), pp. 56-71. 


This is the theme of an influential volume of history of religions scholarship which 
features articles demonstrating a ‘biographical process'' in numerous religious traditions. 
The Biographical Process, od. Donald Capps and Frank Reysokis (The Hague: Mouton, 
1976). 


These developments are reviewed in М.К. Hermansen ''Inter-disciplinary Approaches to 
Islamic Biographical Literature’ in Religion, 47 (#1, Jan. 1988), pp. 163-182. 


Islam: Continuity and Change (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1982). 


The Islamic Roots of Capitatism: Egypt 1760-1840 (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1979). 


‘Understanding the Qur'aan in Text and Context,” History of Religions, 21 (1981-82), pp. 
361-84; ‘Structural Analysis and the Qur'an: Newer Approaches to the Study of Islamic 
Texts,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion, Thematic Studies 47, #45, December 
1979, pp. 665-83; and ‘‘Islamic Textuality ів the Light of Poststructuralist Criticism” in 
A Way Prepared: Essays of Islamic Culture in Honor of Richard Bayly Winder, ed. 
Farhad Karamy and R.D. McChesney (New York University, 1988), рр. 116-131. 


“Меч Approaches to Biblical Materials in the Qur'an," Muslim World, Ixxv, 1 (1985), 
pp. 1-16. 


аго Fazlur Rahman, ‘‘Some Recent Books on the Qur'an by Western Authors” in The 
Journal of Religion, 64/1, 1984, pp. 73-95, and Andrew Rippin, ‘‘The Qur'an as Literature: 
Perils, Pitfalls, and Prospects,” British Society for Middle East Studies Bulletin, 10 (1983), 
pp. 37-47. 


For example, ‘Оп the True Meaning of Scripture,” International Journal of Middle East 
Studies, 11 (1980), pp. 487-505. 


For example, Sacred Word and Sacred Text. Scripture in World Religions, ed. Harold 
Coward (Maryknoll, N.Y., 1988), The Holy Book in Comparative Perspective, od. Prederick 
M. Denny and Rodney L. Taylor (Columbia, SC: Univ. of South Carolina, 1985), and the 
chapter on ‘‘Islam’’ by Denny in Rethinking Scripture, od. Miriam Levoring (New York: 
SUNY, 1989). 


In Richard C. Martia, Approaches to Isian, р. 29. 


For example, Kristina Nelsoa, The Art of Reciting the Qur'an (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1985), Said al-Labib, The Recied Qur ûn, tr. Вотпапі Weiss et al. (Princeton, 
NJ: The Darwin Press, 1975), Frederick M. Denny, “Exegesis and Recitatioa: Their 
Development as Classical Forms of Qur'anic Piety,” in Transitions and Transformations 
In the History of Religions, ed. Frank E. Reynolds and Theodore M. Ludwig (Leiden: EJ. 
Brill, 1980) pp. 91-123, ‘Tho Adab of Qur'an Recitation: Text aad Context," in 
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(31) 


(32) 


(3) 


(34) 


(35) 


(39) 


(40) 


International Congress for the Study of the Qur’dn, od. А Н. Johns (Canberra: Australian 
National University, 1980), pp. 143-160. 


Journal of the American Academy of Religion, Thematic Studies, 47 # 45, December 
1979. 


For a detailed discussion, see Andrew Rippin, ‘‘The Present Status of Tafsir Studies,”’ 
Muslim World, LXXII, No. 3-4, July-October 1982, pp. 224-238. The proceedings of a 
conference held in 1985 on tafsir at the University of Calgary, Approaches to the History 
of the Interpretation of the Qur'an, ed. Andrew Rippin (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1988) 
represents the state of the art in Krfzir studies. 


For example, Mahmoud Ayoub’s articles on an Islamic Chistokigy, Muslim World, 
1982; Jane McAuliffe's ‘Persian Exegetical Evaluation of the АМ al-Kitab,” Muslim 
World, txxiii, 2, April 1983, pp. 87-105; and Jane 1. Smith's Af Historical and Semantic 
Study of the Term ‘Islam’ as Seen m a Sequence of Qurax Commentaries (Missoula, 
Montana: Scholars Presa, 1975). 


As is the translation of al-Tabarr's world history in thirty-eight volumes (Albany, NY, 
1984) undertaken by a team of promunent scholars, cach responsible for one of the 
volumes. 


And Muhammad ıs His Messenger: The Veneration of the Prophet ія Islamic Piety 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1985). 


Waugh, "Following the Beloved: Muhammad as Model in the Sufi Tradition," The 
Biographical Process, ed. D. Capps and Frank Reynolds (The Hague: 1976), pp. 63-85, 
and Richard C. Martin (ed.), "The Popular Muhammad." Approaches to Islam in the 
History of Religions (Tempe: 1985), pp. 41-61. 


For example, ‘Women in Shi‘i Fiqh: Images through the Hadith,” by Adele К. Ferdows 
and Amin Н. Ferdows in Women and Revolution in Iran, ed. Guity Nashat (Boulder, CO: 
Westview, 1983), pp. 55-68. 


A. Kevin Reinhardt, ‘‘Islamic Law as Islamic Ethics," Journal of Religious Ethics, 11, 
Fall, 1983, pp. 186-203. 


Victor Makari, Jon Tamiyya's Ethics (Scholars Press, 1983}, M.A. Sharif, Ghazzali's 
Theory of Virtue (Albany, NY: SUNY, 1975), and M. Abul Quasem, The Ethics of Al- 
Gharzali (Quassem: 1975). 


For a discussion of these themes in a-Azmeh, Arabic Thosight and Islamic Societies 
(London: Croom Helm, 1986), see Preface rix. Pertinent reflections on the need for 
cros-disciplinary approaches to Islamic Thought may also be found in Mohammed Arkoun, 
Pour une critique de la raison islamique (Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 1984), pp. 7-40. 


For example, Bernard Weiss, ‘‘Language and Tradition in Medieval Islam," Der Islam, 
61 (1984), pp. 91-99. 


“The Mufti, the Text and the World; Legal interpretation in Yemen," 21 Man, ns. 
р. 102. ‘Kissing Hands and Knees: Hegemony asd Hierarchy in Shari'ah Discourse,” 
Law and Society, 22, no. 4 (1988), pp. 637-660. 

For example, ‘п Arabi's Garden Among the Flames: A Reevaluation,” History of 
Religion, 23, May 1984, рр. 287-315., and ‘Ьп al-Arabi's Polished Mirror," Studia 
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Isiamica, 67 (1988), pp. 121-149, and his recent chapter in Mystical Union and Monothetstic 
Faith, od. Bemard McGinn and Moshe Idel, ‘‘Bewildered Tongue: The Semantics of 
Mystical Union in Шаш,” pp. 87-124 (MacMillsa, 1989). 


(44) Моојза Momon, An Introduction to Shi'i Islam: The History and Doctrines of Twelver 
Shi'izm (Yale: 1985); Syed Н. Jafri, Origins and Early Development in ЅАГа Islam (New - 
York: Longmen, 1979); Tabataba’i, Muhammad, Ski ie Islam, tr. S.H. Nasr (New York: 
1979). 


(45) For example, the scholarship of Henry Corbin reviewed by Charles J. Adama, ‘The 
Hermeneutics of Henry Corbin," ia RC. Martin, Approaches to Islam, pp. 129-150. 


(46) Such as Matti Moosa, Extremist Shi ‘tes: The Ghulat Sect (Syracuse University Press, 
1988), Azim Nanji Ismailis, and Farhad Daftary, The [sma ‘Ils: Their History and 
Development (Cambridge, 1990). Careful scholarship on Shi‘a and Isma‘îl doctrinal 
development was made available in Wilfend Madehing’s collected articles Religious Schools 
and Sects in Medieval Islam (London: Variorom Reprints, 1985). 


(47) For example, Жаа Cole’s book, Imami Ski‘irw from Iran to North India 1722-1856: 
State, Society, and Clerical Ideology in Awadh (Berkeley, 1984). 


(48) Such ss Sachedina's recent, The Just Ruler in Shi Эм Islam. The Comprehensive Authority 
of tha Jurist in [mamite Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1988) amd the works of Said Amir 
Arjomand including, Awthority and Political Culture in ЅАГітт (Stato University of New 
York, 1988), The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam (Univeristy of Chicago, 1984) 
and The Turban for the Crown. The Islamic Revolution in Iran (Oxford, 1988); also see 
Shi ‘ism and Social Protest, ed. Juan Cole and Nikki Keddie (Syracuse University Presa, 
1988). 


(49) Аз evident in much of Nasr's work and ia the volumes of the Islamic Education Series 
(Jeddah, 1979), including papers by al-Attas and S.A. Ashraf. See also the journal, Мили 
Education Quarterly. 


(50) For example, the writings of Zizuddin Sardar aad others who were involved in the now |, 
defunct publication, Afar Inquiry magazine. 

(51)  Amother branch of tbe ‘‘Islamization of Knowledge Movement” which includes the 
International Institute of Islamic Thought. See, for example, Faruqi's pamphlet Iram imation 
of Knowledge (Washington, D.C.: Intemational Institute of Islamic Thought, 1982). 


AL-HASAN AL-BASRI ON THE RECITATION OF - 
IDRISITE DIVINE NAMES: AN UNPUBLISHED 
TREATISE ASCRIBED TO HIM 


MUHAMMAD ABUL QUASEM 


И I 


Accorpana to Islamic religious teaching, the universe is neither a self- 
existing, underived reality which as a whole has no origin,’ nor a reality 
emanating from God (or the First) by way of natural necessity without His 
knowledge or preordination,? but God’s creation de novo, in toto and ex 
nihilo, i.e. His creation in time out of nothing through His eternal decree 
or will. Such a creation followed a divine plan made in accordance with 
the requirements of truth and wisdom (bi 'l-hagg? and was motivated by 
something very definite, namely, God's expression of Himself.‘ The types 
of being or existence created in accordance with: ће divine preconceived 
plan are too numerous to come within the ken of any creature, however 
intelligent he is, and are not potentially equal: they differ essentially. The 
universe is hierarchically organized, and among the innumerable forms of 
existence which constitute the grades of this hierarchy, there are only three 
— angels, man and jinn- which are endowed with the faculty of reason or 
intelligence and which consequently form the three highest grades of it. 
Among these three species of intelligent beings, in turn, it is the angels who 
are at the apex of the hierarchy and whose attributes together with the 
attributes of God are set as the aims to be achieved by man and jinn‘ 


Men are divided in the Islamic Scripture? into three broad categories 
from the religio-moral point of view — a division which is often mentioned 
by the Sufis in connection with the attitudes of saints and ascetics towards 
the world. The first category consists of disbelievers referred to as those 
who consider the message of God as false (al-mukadhdhibün), those who 
have gone astray (al-dallun), and the people on the left (ashab al-shimal). 
At a higher grade are placed pious believers whose actions are an amalgam 
of good and evil and who are designated as the people on the right (ashab 

{ al-yamin). The highest category of men consists of the most pious believers 
mentioned as those who are foremost (al-sabiqum), those drawn near to God 
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(al-muqarrabun) and the friends of God or saints (awliya’-Allah). They are 
the pillars of the earth, and it is through their blessings that divine mercy 
comes down on the people of the earth.* They are present at every age in 
varying number. In tbe first three generations of Muslims, the excellence - 
of which was attested by the Prophet (may peace be upon him!) himself,’ 
they are numerous, but in later generations their number decreased. Decrease 
in their number will continue until the Doomsday. The existence of а small 
number of these Godly men in the world is in accordance with the 
preconceived plan of the divine, so that one who disapproves of them really 
disapproves the will of God. АП this should be borne in mind when 
studying the lives of Muslim saints and ascetics. 


П 


One of Ње many who belonged to the highest category of human 
beings (just defined) from among the second generation of Muslims (tabi- 
їл) was al-Hasan al-Basrj (more fully Abu Sa'id al-Hasan ibn Abi ’1-Hasan 
Yasar al-Basri) who was born in Madinah in 21/642 and died in Basra in 
110/728.^ Living at a time when most of the important, intellectual 
disciplines of Islam" were in embryonic states, al-Hasan cultivated all of 
them so that he became one of the best all-round”? scholars or intellectuals 
of his time. Yet he is most famous as a great ascetic, a Sufi and a preacher, 
and it is his ascetic and mystical sayings which are best preserved, mostly 
in Sufi writings. There is hardly any work written later on spiritual or 
` ethical aspect of Islam in which some of al-Hasan's sayings are not quoted. 
Even those who are hostile to saints and ascetics in general hgve cited al- 
Hasan’s sayings in their works." 


The life of al-Hasan was dominated by an otherworldly interest. One 
of the central teachings of the Qur’an and Tradition (Hadith) that this life 
is transitory while the Hereafter is eternal, and that in the life to come a man 
will be either in Paradise or in Hell, fully influenced al-Hasan’s pattern of 
thought and action, and his teaching and preaching.“ As the means of 
attainment of Paradise and avoidance of Hell, al-Hasan constantly insisted 
on upright conduct’ in addition to belief and condemned the Murji'ite view 
that the man who retained at death his belief in God free from any trace of” 
polytheism (shirk) was assured of Paradise even though he committed grave 
sins.“ 
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Al-Hasan’s insistence upon upright conduct was linked up with his 
political views. Since good conduct is facilitated by peace and harmony in 
society he disapproved of rebellion against wicked governments" because 
rebellion causes disturbance in society. For the same reason he held that 
even though most of the Umayyad caliphs and governors were corrupt, they 
were to be obeyed, and he disapproved of siding with ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Ash'ath who in 81/700 гоѕе!* against the Umayyad 
governor of Iraq, al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, whose oppression and injustice of 
various kinds were pointed out.” (He, however, held that the command of 
those in authority to do something contrary to God's command must not be 
обеуей,2! for, besides various verses in the Qur'an, there is a Tradition 
categorically prohibiting it.7) Thus consideration of moral well-being of 
the community influenced his opinion on rebellion against the rulers; it also 
influenced his attitude towards earlier political disturbances in Islam. Thus 
he considered the killing of the caliph ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (d. AH. 33) as 
unjust and as producing rift in the society.” He held that the caliph ‘Ali ibn. 
Abi Talib (d. a.n. 42),% though validly elected, shared with Talhah ibn 
‘Ubayd-Allah and al-Zubayr ibn а ‘Амтат? the responsibility of introducing 
fratricidal conflict into the Islamic community, and that he was justified in 
killing the rebels at Nukhayla.* A]-Hasan's view that uprightness of life is 
facilitated by social peace accruing from the absence of political disturbance 
greatly influenced al-Ghazali and other Sunni intellectuals who flourished 
later.” 


Although al-Hasan disapproved of rebellion against the corrupt 
Umayyad governors, he considered it an important duty of the Muslim 
scholar to criticize their misdeeds,” for ‘commanding the good and forbidding 
the evil’ formed an essential part of Islam,” and was based on the concept 
of the unity and brotherhood of all Muslims.” In his numerous vigorous and 
penetrating sermons, only fragments of which are preserved in the works of 
Sufis and such anthologists as al-Mubarrad,*' he warned his fellow-Muslims 
against worldly attitudes and attachment to earthly possessions, against 
committing sins and against laxity of morals. The sincerity and uprightness 
of his life made a. deep impression upon his contemporaries. His bold 
preaching to the corrupt and oppressive Umayyad rulers, including al-Hajjaj 
and his officers, on many occasions were tolerated by them, but when be 
criticized the founding of Wasit by the governor al-Hajjaj in д.н. 86," he 
incurred the wrath of the governor and had to go into hiding until al-Hajjaj’s 
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death in A.H. 95. It was as a means of escape from the tyrant al-Hajjaj that ' 
he resorted to recitation of the forty divine names revealed to the prophet 
Idris (Enoch) (al-asmd’ al-Idrisiyah). 


Al-Hasan stated that when in hiding he persevered in reciting Ше. 
Idrisite divine names and that this proved a very effective means of protection 
from the oppression of al-Hajjaj. He said that six times the tyrant, together 
with his people, entered into his room in order to arrest him, but their eyes 
failed to perceive him as a result of his recitation of the Idrisite divine 
names. Concerning the excellence of recitation of these names al-Hasan ٠ 
says that God taught them first to Idris, asking him to read them secretly 
so that he might be safe from the harm of his disobedient people, and 
prohibiting him from disclosing these names to them. Idris did as 
commanded, and was consequently raised up by God to ‘‘a high place."' 
Later God taught these names to Moses who prayed to Him by reciting 
them. The Prophet Muhammad also prayed to God by reciting them at the 
Expedition of Confederates (Ghazwat al-Ahzab), also called the Expedition 
of the Trench (Ghazwat al-Khandaq). All this concerns the protective effect 
of recitation of these names. Al-Hasan also spoke of their other effects, 
such as forgiveness of sins and well-being in this life and the next. Concerning 
the number‘ forty’ ПЕ eaid dusk it Was Because the dayi or Tepentinces Hon 
sins (ayyam al-tawbah) are forty in number.” 


Nothing is known concerning al-Hasan's sources of information on the 
recitation of the forty divine names: by the prophets Idris, Moses and 
Muhammad. However, from the circumstances prevailing at the time of 
Idris it can be assumed that his information in the case of this prophet is 
correct. [dris lived during the time between Adam and Noah; between Idris 
and Noah there^was a period of 800 or 1,000 years referred to in the Qur'an 
as “the first ignorance" (al-jdhiliyat al-uld)."^ When Adam died the 
population of the world was 40,000; in his lifetime he saw people worshipping 
fire, creating disturbance in society, drinking wine, committing murder, 
adultery and other major sins. These things became very widespread in 
the time of Idris. God bestowed prophecy upon him and revealed thirty 
leaves (suhuf) containing laws to be followed by his people.* He waged 
war against the disbelievers.” In such a condition it is very likely that God 
taught him forty divine names to serve as a means of protection against the 
harm of his disobedient people. In a Qur’anic verse he is called a most 
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truthful man (siddiq), a prophet and that God raised him up “Чо a high 
place." This raising was after his living among his people for a thousand 
years during which time a thousand people believed in him — one man to 
one year of his lifetime.” The phrase “а high place” is generally understood 
to mean heaven to which Idris was raised alive never to return again to this 
earth. Anas ibn Malik narrates from the Prophet Muhammad that it means 
the fourth heaven; Ibn ‘Abbas specifies it as the sixth heaven; and al-Hasan 
understands it to be Paradise, for there is no place higher than this.“ There 
is а sound (sahih) Tradition that the Prophet Muhammad met him in the 
fourth heaven during his ascension to heaven (mi raj). It is likely that the 
raising up of Idris to heaven alive was an effect of his recitation of the forty 
divine names. This likelihood gets strength from the fact that in that early 
period of human history prophets used to receive special guidance from 
God, in addition to usual revelations. Thus Adam, the prime man, received 
a few sentences? of repentance as a special favour from God after his 
descent from Paradise. 

As for al-Hasan's information that Moses prayed to God by reciting 
the forty divine names taught to Idris first, it is difficult for us to prove its 
validity. Moses had to deal with enemies (Pharaoh and his people) greater 
than those of Idris, and was endowed with the power to perform nine 
outstanding miracles on that account.? Whether he was taught the Idrisite 
divine names, in addition tothe usual revelation he received, is a question 
that cannot be answered easily. If he was really taught these names he must 
have recited them in certain critical situations of his prophetic career, such 
as his confrontation with the magicians“ and when chased by Pharaoh and . 
his armies. Moses might have read them at other times as well, in order 
to be bestowed with the divine favour of being guarded against evil from 
his enemies. It is probable that al-Hasan mentioned in his exegesis of the 
Qur’ãn“ these occasions and times together with his source of information, 
but unfortunately his exegesis is not available. Ibn Sa‘d has quoted a saying 
of al-Hasan with regard to Moses mentioning Abu Hurayrah to be al- 
Hasan's source, but this saying concerns a matter different from the recitation 
of divine names. . 

As regards al-Hasan's claim that the Idrisite divine names were taught 
to the Prophet Muhammad and that be prayed to God by reading them at 
the Expedition of Confederates, we neither find any such information in 
standard works on the Prophet's biography, nor in the works on Tradition. 
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The gravity of the situation at the Expedition of the Trench, however, makes 
a special prayer of the Prophet plausible. In au. 5 the Makkans made an 
organised effort to destroy the Muslims. Gathering a vast confederacy of 
10,000 men in three armies they sieged Madinah from both the upper and 
lower sides." 'To make the situation worse for the Muslims the Jews of 
Banu Qurayzah broke their treaty with them. The Prophet with 3,000 men 
dug a trench (khandaq) near the mount Sal'. The situation was so critical 
that even women and children were ordered to join and no one was allowed 
to leave the place even for a short while without the Prophet's permission. 
The Muslims had an intense fear of the enemy and imagined various sorts 
of dangers.” To weaken the united strength of the Arabs the Prophet offered 
to give one-third of the date-harvest of Madinah to the Ghatafan if they 
would withdraw from the siege. In such a terrible state the Muslims 
passed twenty-odd nights after which time divine aid came in the form of 
exceptionally cold weather coupled with a windstorm and a thousand angels 
as a result of which the siege of the enemy became impossible! The 
enemy left without war: there were only some arrow-shootings and stone- 


Concerning the Prophet's prayer at this expedition, what is found 
recorded is that he prayed for the Helpers (Ansar) from Madinah and the 
Emigrants (Muhajirun) from Makkah and invoked evil upon the enemy by 
uttering two sentences? not included in Idrisite divine names. If he really 
prayed by reciting the Idrisite divine names, al-Hasan must have learnt this 
from some Companions of the Prophet — he had personal contact with 
seventy of those who took part in the Battle of Badr. He is likely to have 
meationed his source of information in his work on Qur’anic exegesis. His 
explanation of the Qur’anic verse on the different things that the Muslims 
imagined in terror in the Expedition of the Trench is known from al- 
Kashshaf* of al-Zamakhshari; his exegesis of other verses on this expedition 
is unknown to us in view of the non-availability of his Tafsir. 


While hiding al-Hasan persevered in the recitation of tbe Idrisite 
divine names rather than the ninety-nine beautiful names of God taught by 
the Prophet Muhammad, most probably because the former set is meant 
mainly for safety from enemies, while the latter is chiefly for the attainment 
of Paradise? as mentioned in Traditions, of which al-Hasan was certainly 
aware. One of these Traditions as related by Muslim bin al-Hajjaj runs thus: 
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God has ninety-nine names. Whoever memorizes them (hafizaha) 
will enter Paradise. God is the Odd and loves the odd number. 


Another narration has: ‘‘whoever enumerates them" (ahsahay* instead of 
*memorizes them.''? 


Al-Bukhari narrated this Tradition with a slight variation. In the narrations 
of al-Tirmidhi and Ibn Majah all the ninety-nine names are given." The 
Tradition quoted above is related from Abu Hurayrah with whom al-Hasan 
seems to have had personal contact, for al-Hasan narrated from him several 
Traditions.” In addition to the ninety-nine beautiful names of God the 
Prophet occasionally mentioned the greatest divine name (al-Ism al-A гат). 
There are also many invocations handed down from him (al-ad'iyat al- 
ma’thurah). Concerning the invocations of other prophets the Prophet 
sometimes mentioned the invocation of Jonah," Abrabam,? and Solomon.® 
He does not seem to have ever spoken of the invocation of Idris. At the time 
of al-Hasan no serious theological discussion on divine names was made: 
such discussions started during the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’mun. 
Nor at al-Hasan’s time did any ethical or Sufi theory of divine names seems 
to have exist: this kind of theory developed later in Islam.“ What al-Hasan 
. knew about the Sufi aspect of divine names was, it seems, only the plain 
teachings of the Qur’an® and Tradition® that prayer to God by reciting them 
causes good results in this life as well as in the next, and that this was 
р primarily through the blessings of divine names. His knowledge of the main 
. effect of the Idrisite divine names as protection against enemies led him to 
resort to recitation of these when facing difficulty with the tyrant al-Hajjaj. 
As secondary effect of this recitation he mentioned forgiveness of sins and 
well-being in this life and the next.” 


Aside from all this there are detailed virtues of each of the forty 
Idrisite divine names in a manuscript ascribed to al-Hasan. This manuscript 
is entitled al-Asma’ al-Idrisiyah consisting of twelve pages of medium size 
and preserved in the Museum of Alexandria. A photo copy of it is also 
preserved in Jami‘at al-Duwal al-‘Arabiyah of Egypt. The copyist is a 
certain Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Qasim, but the date of his copying 
_is not mentioned. Its authorship is ascribed to al-Hasan al-Basri. If this 
7 ascription is genuine it would be possible to say more concerning al-Hasan's 
view on divine names and also concerning the devotional aspect of his life. 
No Western orientalist seems to be aware of this document. In the following 
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two sections we shall give the full manuscrip in edited and annotated form 
together with an English translation and make an effort to examine its 


Ш 


The Manuscript of ће Idrisite Divine Names in Edited and 
Annotated Form. 


T es Jie Nam av 
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ju Бе ard’ Жено А Form 
DINE الاسكد رية فى سلة‎ 


July: ipa‏ رسسية 
سم الولف : н]‏ سعيد а чан‏ لحتو ка‏ الس سلة ٠‏ 


coU قلم عاد ی بد ون‎ : ae um 
1 : gly Vi oan 


innu ; 





قال الامام العالم العلامة الحمسن النصرى 6 io,‏ الله هه : لما بعث الله اد ريس 
udi‏ عليه السلا » الى قومه طبه э tee Ea А‏ واوحى اليه أن أن نى بهن سرا ۰ 
by‏ دعا بها احد الا حصل لمن واطبطيها من التفعما لا age‏ عليه - فى pa ыш‏ 
ولا يخصى ٠‏ وهى آہمون أسنا 490 


لاس الاءول : سبحانك لا آله الا انت ه يا ربكل rui‏ ووارئه И.‏ حاصية 
هذ | الاسم الشريف انه اذ ا تلاء الانسان عشرين مرة فى كل صباح ue‏ الريق » فائه يرزق 
ذ هنا فاد | بحيشيفهم الامور الغاضة ٠‏ واذ ا صا نهار الجمعة وقرأه ate‏ مرة ه فاته يشفيه 
الله من كل ٠ gi‏ واد | دعا به نهار الحميسمائة مرة وصلى ركعتين يما تيسر من القرآن 
وطلب اشياء من الله 6 أعطاء alt‏ ° 
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لاس الثانى : يا aJ]‏ الالبة ه الرفيعجلاله ٠‏ خاصية هذا الاسم الغريف : اذا تلا 
ыле ole ll‏ مرة Ile‏ كل Да‏ رما يكته 6 قان الله تعالى يغنية عن سواه дра‏ الله ZU‏ 
وان حمله أنسان Gh‏ هن خاسمه ه فانه يصالحه ۰ پان قراء على ما*کول اطعمه لا مرا ه احبته 
محبة صليمة ٠‏ وهو من الاسماء التىثيد عى بسها لطلب الحاجات ٠‏ 


لاسم الثالث : Шу‏ المحمود فى كل فعاله ٠‏ خاصية هذا الاسم الشريف ؛ من اراد 

]1[ ان يفعل فعلا » فليقر» هذا الاسم الشريف تهل فعله فانه يجى* فى غاية / الجودة ٠‏ وان كتبه على 
اطلسغی يوم الاحد فى ساعة المقترى 6 يرى تولا هن الملوك والسلاطين ٠‏ وأن تلاه مريض عجرت 
الاطباء هن معالجته سبعة ايام على الريق e‏ ابله الله تعالى عن ٠ ada‏ 


الاسم الراببع : يا رحن كل شى* وراحمه ٠‏ لخاصية هذا الاسم : اذا كتببسك boldy‏ 
حريرة بيضا* باسم الطالب واس امه رفن فى د ار العد و + قائه يصالحه وصير له صديقا ٠‏ 


لاسم الحاس : يا حى حين لا حى فى Pio‏ ملكه وقائه ٠‏ خاصية هذا الاسم 
اذا كتبطى فراغ صينى بمسك وزشران وفسل بما' ورد وسكر AS‏ من ШЗ‏ مريض ‏ عيفى من ساعته ٠‏ 
وان al‏ انسان ثلثمائة الف مرة e‏ غائه لا يمر ضابدا ٠‏ 


سم الساد س : يا قي فلا يفوت شی“ من ace‏ ولا يداه ٠‏ خاصية هذا الاسم العطيم : 
mm‏ ن لا يحفط а‏ » فليقره هذا الاسم كل نهار تمل cell‏ سبعة وشرين مرة فاته 
يقوى حفطه ۰ وان قراء انسان um‏ به الى да‏ ه فان البيت ماس اللصوص ٠‏ ) 


لاس السابع : يا واحد الباقى اول 7 كل شىء واخره ٠‏ خاصية هذا الاسم الشريف : 
يقر" عفيب كل صلواة خمسين зн‏ فان کان له عد ul‏ يصاد قه يعطفطيه * 


yt „шу‏ د ائم ш‏ ولاروال لملنه» PC‏ خاصيته : من نقشسه على خاتم من 
[x]‏ — فانه يغلبهرخاصيه فى / المحاكمة ٠‏ 


سم التاسع : ياصد من غير شبيه فلا 72 شىء كثله ٠‏ خاصية هذا الاسم الشريف : 


اذا La‏ وزطران فی قدح من زجاج ه وشرببماء ироа‏ مطر ه قى للزوجين 
اليتخاصيين Lou.‏ يصطلحان ولا يتخاصمان اسلا ٠‏ وان SHG, PS‏ بسك وزشرآن_ 
ЯРА‏ وسط شبح وضع الشمع فى الكرذ الذ ى للزوجين « Leila ald‏ * 
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سم العاشر : بار فلا شى* كفو' نيد انيه ولا امكان لصفه ۰ 7 خاصية هذا الاسم 
ial‏ انه اذا اراد انسان عقسد السنتم в‏ فليكتبه فى لي من رصا صوزن ثلائة JAL‏ يضم 
- اللى فى رشغمة مذكاة مصموطة فى عاية النطافة والطهارة هد فنه فى أرض e Aga‏ وذ كر فيها 
اسم الاعد el‏ يعربرون له اصد قاء ٠‏ وان قراه اربعين نهارا كل نهار اربعين مرحنا ن الارواح 
تعطف عليه JS‏ حاجة له تقضسى؟ ولكن لا ياكل فى الايام المذ كورة لحما ولا tle‏ خرح عن ريح ٠‏ 


لاسم الحادى عشر : ها كبير انت الذى لا تبتدى العقول” 7 لصف هته ٠‏ خاصية 
هذا الاسم انه أذ ! صام سبعة ایام لم يأكل لحما ولا ما خرج слое‏ بهذا الاسم فى كل يوم مائة 
الفمرةفانه يعد الى وظيفته التى Up”‏ نها Lage‏ أن شاه الله تعالى ٠‏ 


سم الثانی عشر : يا باری* النفوريلا JU‏ خلا من анё‏ خاصية هذا الاسم الشريف : 
Ду nn‏ 'طرد ace‏ السحرّ/ beth‏ ۰ ومن As Sls SI‏ من جميع الا مراضر رحصل 
له مال doe‏ * 


: بقدسه 7 خاصية هذا الاسم الشريف‎ aif الطاهر من كل‎ Fors ZUM 
» ررحانية ارا أد من الانسوالجن‎ sd س نقشه إذ | صام انسان ثلاثة ایام ود ھی بهذ | الا سم الشريفاطاحه‎ 
٠ ران كتبه انسان وحمل لم يقد ر أحد يضره‎ 


سم الرابع هشر : يا كافى GLE LI Л‏ من عطايا فضله ٠‏ خاصية هذا الاسم الشريف ؛ 
ادا كرره انسان اكثر من الف مرة وكان فى سجن“خلصه الله تعالى منه ٠‏ ومن اكثر من قرأته“اهلك الله 
| تعالى ظالمه + 


سم الخاس‌عشر : يا نقيا من كل جور ei‏ ولم يخالطه يمال ٠‏ خاصية هذ | الاسم 
الشريف JL oh | о‏ فيا سا ین من الحيرانات لرن کان elo Jl‏ 
ssi‏ ياققاله محصل ды‏ * ن قرا ء كما $5 engl‏ صباحا فى خلوة بقلب حاضر ظهر له سبع علامات ٠‏ 


العلاءة be YT‏ أله اذا قراه ستة الاف lS,‏ يرى كل العالم خضرا VU ٠‏ ظهرت“ وى لله Je‏ 
الاسم فى اليو السابع eas ٠‏ اليه قي yn ll adl‏ الخلوة جماعة يقولون له 

یا ولد نا ما غرضك وما تريد f‏ فلا يلتفت اليهم ولا يرد عليهم جرابا بل Sod‏ فى mam‏ 
عندفان! bb‏ عنه واستمر طى القراءة“ظهرت له العلامة الثالثةترهى CN EU pn‏ 
يصعق فيجتمع حوليه ee‏ فلا فزع من صياحهم بل/ AT‏ وى Ee‏ فى الدعاء ولم يلتفت اليهم prU‏ 
يذ هبون عنه ٠‏ العلاءة الرابمة : يدخل طيه شيح مرس يصوف وهو امرد эд» Lag‏ سلامه 
DL‏ عليكم ورحمة الله ,26 дое‏ له قائما وهو УД, рса,‏ الاسم ولا مطل حتى ينصرف هه ٠‏ 
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العلامة الخايسة : يقعد فى شد ل مرح ويذ كر الاسم الم كوريفيعبرون „Л‏ اعنى الارواح بهد ورون 
حول المند ل оро‏ قند يلا أخضر орао‏ فى وسطه IS‏ وضعون lead бу Led‏ فيشعل 
سبعة phl‏ وليالبامهعد ذ لكيجى* agl‏ انفسحول Jal‏ وقولون له : قل لنا مقصود ك فان كان 
مالا alias‏ وان كان ШЫЙ‏ تحضره OU ٠‏ طيهم بل ША pem‏ على تحصيل مراد ه ويتوجه 
الى مقصود ه وهو ДУ‏ الاسم الشريف ولا يلتفت اليهم فانهم ينصرفون عنه ٠‏ فاذ | لزم العلامةظبرت 

له العلامة الساد ستئيظبرله علامة عظيمة ممهم شموع oeb‏ وصاكر باصرات مخطفة واصلحة 13U ٠‏ 
طهر له ذ لكلا يلتفت اليهم بل يشتغل بذ كر الاسم الشف ولا يتكلم ولا ينظر اليهم ولا يخاف شيم ٠‏ 
العلامة السابعة : يطهر له سلطائهم راكبا جملا فى oud‏ ظمان وكلهم يطلبونه وسلمون طبه فليقم 
قائما هرد ثم يتقد م وليض عبد ء اليمنى على صد ره ولا يفتر عن الذ 13075 به وهو قول :ما مقصود ك 
فليقل:يا ملك الارواح> جزا ك الله خيرا لاجابتك د عوتى وسو*الك عن مقصودى / ارید انه تشلم بى عساكرك 
حتى تقضو لی كل مقصود ومهم يعرضلى خاتما اتم به لاجل الاطلاع على اسرار الناس وریئی S‏ 
شی* مشد el y‏ يجييسه الى alme‏ وکل شى* يريد ه یسل اليه وقد ر طی تحصيله ان شا" الله تعالى ٠‏ 


الاسم الساد سعشر ؛ Hel,‏ الاحمان قد هكل الخلا ыг‏ خاصية هذا الاسم 
кай‏ بن که ده وغرا ن رخ طن ap lesa cal‏ وان abaci‏ جاح زجنا Jia‏ 
وزضران ايضا وجلاب دفن مع الميتفان الميت لا he‏ لکن پکره لخوف дыр‏ من قاذ ورات الميت ٠‏ 
ومن фе‏ الام жэ‏ یری من ous‏ الله «uoa‏ قافا تعر آضان alah, phe e‏ 
واصحابه لا يختارون ساره فليكتب هذ [ الاسم فی ورقة وتد فن فى الحائط SI‏ فان عزمه Шке‏ من 
السفر + oh‏ كتب chis esl JL gis egy‏ الله تعالى Sol‏ عليه من اللصوص j ٠‏ 


الاسم السابععشر : يا حنان انت الذى وسم كل شى* رحمة 76٠ Le‏ من قراء هذا 
الاسم الشريف وهو مد يون oF‏ الله د يله والقى فى قلوب الناس محبته ٠‏ ومن لزم قراته oe‏ من الفقر 
oy;‏ بالا Lab,‏ باذ ن الله ٠ dhs‏ 


الاسم الثامن عشر : يا دان العباد كل يقر خلضعا لرهبته ٠‏ اذا كان انسان غالبا 
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لم أيعلم В,‏ هذا الاسم خممة آلاف مرة بنية ان pehy‏ حاله slag‏ رکعتین قر فى كل 
ركعة فاتحة الكتاب مرة وسورة الاخلاصعشر/ ТРИИ‏ عفر مرا ليكتب هذ | الاسم فى 
)5 ظبى وضعه تحت راسه s‏ فانه يرى الغائب ويخبره بجميع أحواله محياته وساته * 


الاسم التاسعشر : يا خالق من فى المموات والاءرض Ж‏ اليه معاد ء ٠‏ خاصية 
هذا الاسم الشريف t‏ اذا كتببمسك оар‏ باسم الطالب والمطلوب رقر* عليه الاسم الف مرة؟ 
انه يحهه محهة عظيمة Hy ٠‏ كتب ایضا فى ais *bl‏ بمانورشه فى بيت أويستان“زاد الله 
تعالى بركته بشرط أن بے فى الاماكن الطاهرة جد | غير اماكن مظنة النجاسات فائه ان لم 
يحترسانقلب بعكس ٠‏ ومن شرب من ذ الك“قوى به ٠‏ 


الاسم المشرون : يا رحيم كل صرح وبكروب وفياثه ٠ a slang‏ خاصية هذا الاسم 
الغريف : اذا دعا به انسان“ظبرت لى عجائب كثيرة من eLis‏ الحاجة ٠‏ فاذ! أراد الانسان قضاء 
حاجته فليصم اثنی عدر يوا لا يأكل Led‏ هیلا يخرج Өл‏ ويكرر هذا الاسم كل ہو م الفين مرة 
وخمسة وعشرين مرة do‏ هب الى خد مة الملوك والاكابر ويقر* الاسم قابلهم بعد اليد المذ us‏ فاته 
يصل الى قصد ء ضهم وکل يوم يزداد аа‏ ويقارا ٠‏ 


الاسم الحادى والعشرون : يا تام فلا تصف الالسن كه جلاله جد ٠ a‏ * خاصية هذا 
الاسم الشريف : من قرأء فى كل يو م تسعة وتسعين مرةفانه يحصل له معرفة وطو م واطلاع على اسرار 
الله تمالى ٠‏ 


الاسم الثانى والمشرؤن : يا مد ع البد افع لم ды‏ انشائبا عونا من خلقه ٠‏ من دعا 
بهذ | الاسم الشريف كل نهار الف مرة“حصل له مرتبة عاليةكواذ 1/ el ole‏ قتل ٠‏ 


3 الاسم الثالث والعشرون : يا علام الغيوب فلا يفوت S‏ ىء من طبه 14 ولا tay.‏ 
-لخاضية هذا الاسم الشف : من واظب طى قرأته صار عزيزا E‏ لا يخالفه احد ٠‏ ومن قراء الف 
مرة على às‏ واطعمها Lata‏ احبه حها ٠ Газа‏ وان کان لا يمكنه ان يطعمه فليكتبه ی BE‏ 
خطا باسم ذ الك الشخص وله فى مكان عالو؟ U‏ يحهه محبة عظيمة * 
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سم الرابع والمشرون : يا حليم ذا الاحاة فلا يماد له دی* من خلقه ٠‏ خاصية هذا 
t а.‏ ا نج تراه Баари qe‏ صلاة oa эй, Ыш gU Sadi‏ 
ل زار کل py‏ شپت ام وال реа‏ تح А‏ 
من tl an Yl‏ 


لاسم „И‏ والعشرين : يا معيد ما ULT‏ الا ہرز الخلاكئق d‏ ته من йз‏ * 
خاصية هذا الاسم yall‏ أن من لزم قراتهكثر الله تعالى رزقه واضاء Њу‏ 
باه ائه ۰ ومن افتقر فاكثر قرأت“اسستغتى بفضل الله تعالى ٠‏ 


لاس الساد مس والعشرون : يا حميسد الغمال ذا المن على جيم خلقه بلطف ٠‏ 
من كتبه وشمعه وحمل صار عزيزا + ومن نقشه على خاتم فضة وجعل الخاتم فى مع 
Jonny‏ ماء حار وقراء هذا الاسم على الماء ثلاشة وستین ey‏ يستغنى زول همه 
وفسه وصالحه آعد ٠ atl‏ ومن Lip‏ خمسة عشر يو ما ولم يأكل Ша‏ من الحيوانات يقراء هذا الاسم 
كل يو م ثلاثة الاف مرة فى خلوة“ظهرت له د ولة عطيية * 


لاس السابم والعشرون : يا عزيز المشیع الغالب طی امره فلا فى يعاد له 

من ils‏ +97 خاصية/ هذا الاسم tig ttl‏ له zie‏ وستون خاصية بل واكثر خاصيته Ал‏ 

اذا اعد الحرب وكثر الاضطراب؟يقف من يريد کسر عد وه "УАДЕ‏ احد ی وسبعين مرة 

يتفل فى كل مرة peo‏ بيد à‏ اليه فانهم ينهزمون وقول عقب قرأته : اللهم عطل 
eoe‏ حتی لا يقد رون على شسى* + ومن اراد أن careo‏ فاليقراء هذا الاسم 

اسبيط كل يوم الفمرة ومرة ٠‏ فان كان خصمه يموتاصار atl eu,‏ وان كان يمرض‌صار 

٠ أزرق باذ ن الله تعالى‎ ee, 


لاس الثأمن والعهرون : يا قاهر ذا АЦА‏ ديد ЎШ‏ لا يطاق انتقاءه ٠‏ 
من كتب هذ | الاسم БЫШ ЫЙ‏ سحن tye‏ بسك ورطران وسقاه لمن هو سوط انحل 
باذ ن الله تعالى ٠‏ 
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الاسم التاسسع والعشرون : يا قريب المتعال УУ‏ كل هى* طوارتغافه ٠‏ خاصية 
هذا الاسم الشف H‏ من قراءء فى كل يوم مائة مرةكرزقه الله فى هنا وافرا يحفظ به ما ٠ Ls‏ ومن 
قراء بين ebli‏ تركوا ‚ый‏ 


الاسم الثلاثون t‏ یا مذ ل كل جبار يقبر an «АЫ.‏ خاصية هذا الاسم الشريف t‏ 
اذا كان للانمان عد و واراد هلاک فليصم ثلاثة ایام ويد عوا بسبذ! الاسم كل يو م heed‏ مرة “ 
فان الله تعالى يبلكه ٠‏ 


الاسم الحاد ی والثلاثون : يا نور كل any yt‏ اء انت الذى فلق الظلمات نوره ٠‏ 
خاصية هذا الاسم Tg all‏ من كتبه gh‏ تفاحة ШЫЙ,‏ طى дз Gel‏ باذ ن الله تعالى 


منكل مرنى ٠‏ واف ! تلاہ انسان توه الى حاجة ثلاثين «cele Ip‏ 


الاسم الثائى والثلاثون : يا Мул,‏ ومعيد ها بعد فنائبا بقد رت ۶1 
خاصية هذ !/ الاسم الشريف : من كتبه طى بيضة وسَلقها واطعمبا Ш‏ رقراء 
هذا الاسم عفرون aU‏ ينحل باذ ن الله تعالى 


الاسم الثالث gg SL‏ : يا جليل المتكبر عن كل gt‏ فالعد ل امره والصد ق واه * 
خاصية هذا الاسم أنه من وأظب عليه يحصل له ما اراد من محهة الله تعالى ومحبة رجاله * 
Jang‏ له مهم الاعانة فى كل حال ثم تنكف ف له الاسرار والمغييات ٠‏ 


الاسم الرلبع والثلائون : يا عالى الان فرق كل هی* طو ارام .99 
خاصية هذا الاسم أنه من د وام عليه“ يحصل له الرفعة JL,‏ القول والقبول بين الناس ٠‏ 


الاسم الخا مس والثلاثون : يا قد وس الطاهر من كل ھی“ فلا ھی“ يعاد له من خلقه V.‏ 


خاصية هذا الاسم انه من تعطلت اسسبابه تجبر فى امره Иш ab‏ أي على هذا الاسم 
ә, йшй ыл )‏ برق الغير يت ٠‏ 
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الاسم الساد سوالثلاثون : يا محسرد فلا تبلغ الاوهام ilias TOYS‏ 
وبجد a‏ رعزه Te‏ خاصية هذ أ الاسم ci 2E‏ انه من د وام do age‏ له صوت عظيم وجه 
جميع الناسوشتاقون اليه والى صحبته وتم الله عليه النعمة * 


الاسم السابع والثلاثون : يا كريم العفو ذا ae‏ اا 
خاصية هذا الاسم انه من د وام ليه قر الله تعالى ذنويه ۰ وان اراد بالا“اعطاء الل تعالى r‏ 
ران کان يخا فكيد أ من سلطان أو غيرهيواطب عليه فان الله يبركة مواظبته يحصل له مراد ه.؛ فاد ا 
مات يحصل لروحه فى قبره ما يو"نسها нло‏ على الوحشة ٠‏ 


الاسم الثامن والثلاثون : يا عظيم 713 الثناء الفاخر وذا العز والكبرياء*؟ فلا يرل ٠ d‏ 


lel, e Lll كينا بين‎ леда Zoll oi tJ pall al staple hs ead WI Van а 
٠ يبركة هذا الاسم‎ ШЫ, وصير محبويا‎ Ule 


الاسم التاسسع والثلاتون + يا جيب 19 فلا عطق الالسسن يكل T‏ تنام 
رالا عه Lus‏ 1% خاصية هذا الاسم الشف انه من دلوم يه“ يحصل له ما اراد 
من امور الد نيا والاخرة منكشف له ما شاه من LEI‏ ميل الناساليسه محتاجون 
الى صحبته وكليته ٠‏ 


الاسم الا“ريعون : یا tle‏ عند كل كربة مجيبى 16 am‏ كل دعوة I‏ 
خاسية هذ! الاسم الشريف انه من يكون bee‏ فى شغله ولا يجد من يعينه ولا من يغنيه 
اذا اراد ذ الكعند من طلمه او کان فى يد طالم او کان محبوسا فى سجن او کاں ہد عل فلا 
يقبل دعا*يد اوم على قرأة هذا الاسم تسعة وتسعين مرةفان الله تعالى يغنيه وينه 
,| حاجته Li sb‏ يستجيبد عا بمنته وكرمه + والله تعالى آعم ٠‏ 


ма‏ كاتا الفقير الحقير المعترفبالعجز والتقصير محمد ين محف 

ہن قاسم المناواتى بلدا la. Wi‏ الشافعى مذ هبا البرهائى طريقة ٠‏ قر الله له 

ul وصلى الله على سيد نا محمد‎ ٠ یه ولمن قرا“ ينها أو سيعها ولكل السلين‎ tbh 
[i آله صحبہ لم + آمن‎ ["] 
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The Translation of the MS 


X 


The name of the Book: Idrisite [Divine] Names (al-Asma’ al-Idrisiyah) 
Author's name: Abu Sa'id al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan al-Basri who died in 
A.H. 110 


Date of transcription: usual handwriting, without date. 


Number of pages [written on both sides] six; approximately 15 x 20 
centimetres. 


Observations: 
Alexandria, А.н. 194. 


In the name of God, Most Gracious, Ever Merciful; and it is Him that 
we implore for help. Praise be to God, the Lord of all the worlds! May God 
bless our leader Muhammad, his family and all his Companions! 


The Imam, the learned, the great scholar al-Hasan al-Basri (may God's 
mercy be upon him!) said that when God sent the Prophet Idris (may peace 
be upon him!) to his people, He taught him these names and revealed to 
him: ‘*Pray to Me by reading them secretly.’’ Everyone who persevered in 
their recitation and prayed to God, obtained the greatest benefits. Their 
excellences are innumerable. They are forty names.* 


The first name is: Glory be to You! There is no god but You, O the 
Lord of everything and its inheritor.© 


The virtue of this noble name is that if a person recites it twenty times 
every morning before breakfast, he will be endowed with so sharp an 
intelligence that he will understand very subtle matters. If, while fasting on 
Friday, he recites it a hundred times, God will cure him of every disease. 
If he prays to God by reciting it a hundred times on Thursday, performs two 
rgk'ahs of (Supererogatory) ritual prayer by reading in them any part of the 
Qur’an which may be easy for him, and seeks things from God, He will give 
them to him. 


The second name is: O God of gods, whose majesty is most high. 


The virtue of this noble name is that if a person recites it twenty times © 
during the day, everyday reciting it as many times as possible, God (exalted 
is He!) will make him independent of others and will bestow wealth upon 
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him. If a person carries this name when he meets an opponent, he will make 
peace with that person. If he recites it over an edible thing and feeds it to 
a woman, she will love him very greatly. It is one of those names with 
which prayer can [effectively] be made [to God] for fulfilment of needs. 


The third name is: O God, the Laudable in His every work. 


Tbe virtue of this noble name is that a person who intends to do a 
certain work should read this noble name before starting it; the work will 
be done most excellently. If he writes this name on silk-satin on Sunday 
at the hour of the rising of Jupiter, he will be welcomed by rulers and 
sultans. If a sick man whom the physicians have become unable to treat 
recites this name seven days before breakfast, God (exalted is He!) will cure 
him of his sickness. 


The fourth name is: O Most Gracious towards everything and Ever 
Merciful to it. 


The virtue of this name is that if it is written, with musk and saffron 
on white silk, together with the name of the seeker and the name of his 
mother, and then buried in an enemy’s house, the enemy will make peace 
with him and be his friend. 

The fifth name is: O the One Living Who will be Ever Living and 
Whose kingdom will be ever-continuing” while there is no other living 
being [on Doomsday]. 

The virtue of this name is that if it is written over the mouth of a 
Chinese jug with musk and saffron and washed with rose water mingled 
with sugar, and some of it is given to a sick man to drink, he will be cured 
on the spot. If a person recites this name 300,000 times, be will never fall 
ill. 


The sixth name is: O the Self-subsisting and All-sustaining One; nothing 
exists outside His knowledge and nothing wearies Him. 

The virtue of this great name is that the man who is suffering from 
forgetfulness so much that he cannot memorize anything, should read this 
name twenty-seven times everyday before the morning; his memory will be 
strong. If, after reading it, a person indicates his house, the house will 
remain safe from thieves. 
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The seventh name is: O the One," the Subsisting before and after 
everything. 

The virtue of this noble name is that person should read it fifty times 
immediately after ritual prayer; if he has an enemy he will befriend him and 
feel sympathy for him. 

The eighth name is: O the Ever Lasting; there is neither annihilation 
nor transitoriness of his kingdom.” 


The virtue of this name is that he who engraves it on a gold ring in 
the night of the twenty-seventh day of the [lunar] month of Ramadan and 
he wears it only being clean, will achieve victory over his adversary in 
Court. 

The ninth name 18: O the Self-existing and Besought of all, the One 
Who has no resemblance; there is nothing? like Him. 

The virtue of this noble name is that if it is written with musk and 
saffron inside a drinking-cup made of glass and is washed with sweet well- 
water or with rain-water and the water is given to a quarrelling couple to 
drink, they will make peace and will not quarrel at all. If it is written on 
the parchment of a male gazelle with musk and saffron and the parchment 
is put in the middle of wax which is put in a mug meant for the couple, this 
will generate love between them. 


The tenth name is: О the Beneficent; there is nothing like Him" and 
there is no possibility of describing Him [fully]. 


The virtue of this noble name is that if 8 person wants to stop the 
tongues of his enemies [from speaking against him], he should write it on 
a plate of lead weighing three mithgals and put the plate in the stomach of 
a slaughtered she-goat which is tied in extreme cleanliness and bury it in 
a desert, clean land, mentioning in the land the name of his ememies; they 
will become his friends. If he reads this name for forty days — everyday 
forty times — spirits will feel sympathy for him and his every need will be 
fulfilled. However, in those days he will eat neither meat nor anything that 
comes out of a [being possessing] soul. 3 


The eleventh name is: O the Great, You are such that human intellect 
cannot go in the right way to describe Your greatness. 
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The virtue of this name is that if a person fasts for seven days without 
cating [at night] meat or anything which comes out of a [being possessing] 
soul and prays by reading this name 100,000 times everyday, then he will, 
if God (exalted is He!) pleases, soon come back to his employment from 
which he was removed. 


The twelfth name is: O the Originator of souls without any pattern, 
Who is free from anyone other than Himself [in the act of their origination). 


The virtue of this noble name is that magic and the effect of the evil 
eye will be driven away from him who engraves it on a plate of metal and 
carries it with himself. One who reads it much will be cured of all diseases 
and [also] obtain enormous wealth. 


The thirteenth name is: О Pure," the Pure from every evil by virtue 
of His holiness." 

The virtue of this noble name is that he who engraves it [on something], 
and who fasts for three days and prays [to God] by reciting this noble name, 
is obeyed by every soul, man and jinn, from whom he wants obedience. If 
a person writes it [on something] and carries it, no one will be able to harm 
him. 

The fourteenth name: O the Self-sufficient, the Bestower of gifts from 
His bounty upon everything which He has created. 

The virtue of this noble name is that if а person who is imprisoned 
repeats it more than a thousand times, God (exalted is He!) will free him. 
God (exalted is He!) will destroy the oppressor of him who recites this name 
many times. 

The fifteenth name is: O the Pure from every form of tyranny Who 
is not pleased with tyranny and Whose work is free from tyranny. 

The virtue of this noble name is that for him who prays [to God] for 
forty days by reciting it, without eating [in those days] anything coming out 
of animals and while sitting in a solitary place, his affairs and works will 
be sound and his purpose will be achieved. Seven signs will appear to him 
who recites it, as just mentioned, in forty mornings in a solitary place and 
with an attentive mind. 

The first sign is that when a person recited this name 6,000 times, he 
will see the whole universe as green. When this sign appears, his mind will 
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be strong and he will recite the name [again] on the seventh day. 


The second sign is that when he is in solitude on the eighth day a 
group [of spirits] will come to him saying, “О our child, what is your _ 
purpose and what do you intend?” He will pay no attention to them nor 
will he reply to them; rather he will be serious in reciting the name. They 
will disappear from him. When they have disappeared and he is continuing 
the recitation, the third sign will appear. 

The third sign is a green bird flying in company with other birds, 
falling on cypress and uttering a loud cry. Other birds will assemble around 
it He will not be frightened by their cries; rather [4] he will strengthen his 
feeling in prayer and pay no attention to them. They will leave him. 


The fourth sign is that a beardless old man wrapped in wool will come 
to him and salute him. He will reply to his salutation saying, ‘‘May peace 
be upon you, and God's mercy and blessing!,’’ and stand up for him, being 
occupied with the recitation of the name, without stopping it until the old 
man goes away. 

Tbe fifth sign is that, sitting on a squared towel, he will recite the 
name just mentioned. So they, I mean the spirits, will pass over him, will 
be moving round the towel, will show a green lamp, putting a wick in the 
midst of it and putting oil in the wick, and will kindle it. It will be kindled 
for seven days and nights. After that, four persons will come round the 
towel and say to him, ''Tell us you purpose; if it is wealth we shall achieve 
it for you; if it is a person we shall make him be present." He will not reply 
to them; rather he will be patient. Then he will give an oath to them to 
attain.his purpose, and will proceed to his intended thing which is the 
recitation of the noble name, paying no attention to them. They will go 
away from him. When he does as above, the sixth sign will appear to him. 


The sixth sign will appear as a big one. With the persons will be 
candles and lights as well as troops [of spirits] having different voices and 
weapons. When they have appeared to him he will pay no attention to them; 
rather he will be occupied with the recitation of the noble name and will. 
not speak, will not look at them, and will not be afraid. 


The seventh sign is that their sultan will appear to him, riding a camel. 
In his service will be young men. All of them will seek him and salute Мт. 
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He should stand up and return their salutation; then he will proceed [a little] 
and should put his right band on his chest without desisting from reading 
the name. When he is in that state and the sultan asks, ‘‘What is your 
purpose?," he would reply, ‘‘O king of spirits, may God grant you a good 
reward for responding to my call and asking about my purpose! [5] I want 
that you inform your troops [of spirit] about me so that they may fulfil my 
every purpose and every important matter, and present me with a ring which 
I shall use in order to be aware of men's secrets and that you show me how 
your bird-spirits are bound.” The king will respond to his prayer; everything 
he wants will reach him and he will be able to achieve it if God (exalted 
is He!) pleases. 


Tbe sixteenth name is: O the Benefactor, the Possessor of benevolence; 
His benefit is certainly common to all creatures." 


The virtue of this noble name is that trade will be profitable to him 
who writes it with musk and saffron and puts it on his head. If be writes 
it on a cup made of glass with musk and saffron also and with rose-water 
and buries it with a dead body, the corpse will not be consumed, but this 
is legally disliked because there is fear that it may be defiled with the filth 
of the dead body. He who carries this name when he is afflicted with a 
disease, will be cured immediately with the permission of God (exalted is 
He!). If a man has resolved upon a journey but his family and his companions 

, Чо not like it, let them write this name on a sheet of paper and bury it under 
the wall situated in the direction of the Ka'ba in Makkah; his resolution to 
go upon the journey will cease to exist. If this name is written and put 
inside the belongings and bed of a traveller, God (exalted is He!) will 
preserve him and make him safe from thieves. 

The seventeenth name is: O the Compassionate, You are He Who has 
encompassed everything in respect of mercy and knowledge.? 


He who recites this noble name when he is indebted, God will repay 

his debt and generate love for him in the minds of people. He who persists 

‚ in its recitation will be safe from poverty and provided with wealth and 
¢ children with the permission of God (exalted is He!). 


The eighteenth name is: O the Judge of people [on the Day of 
Judgement]; everyone will stand humbly for fear of him. 
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If a person has disappeared and the place where he is, is unknown, a 
man will recite this name 5,000 times with the intention of knowing the 
state of that person; he will [also] perform two rak‘ahs of ritual prayer, 
reading in each of them the Surah of the Opening of the Book once, the ~ 
Surah of Sincerity ten [6] times and the Verse of the Throne ten times; and 
he should write this name on the parchment of a deer and, putting it under 
his head, sleep. He will see [in dream] the disappeared man who will 
inform him of all his conditions, including his life and death. 

The nineteenth name is: O the Creator of those who are in the heaven 
and in the earth; to Him everyone finally returns. 


The virtue of this noble name is that if it is written with musk and 
safforn together with the names of the seeker and the sought and is recited 
a thousand times to the one sought, he will love the seeker greatly. If it 
is also written on a plate and washed with water and tbe water is spread in 
a house or in a garden, God (exalted is He!) will increase its blessing 
provided the water is spread over very clean places, not over the places 
which may be filthy: if he is not cautious the result will turn to be the 
opposite. The mind of a man who drinks from that water will be strong. 


The twentieth name is: О the Ever Merciful to every cryer for help 
and distressed, and his Rescue and his Destination. 


The virtue of his noble name is that if a person prays [to God] by 5 
reading ıt, many wonders will appear concerning the fulfilment of needs. 
When a person wants the fulfilment of his need let him fast for twelve days 
without eat'ng at night anything coming out of a [being possessing] soul, 
repeat this name two thousand and twenty-five times everyday, go to kings 
and leading men, and recite this name ш front of them after the duration 
Just mentioned; he will receive what һе wants from them, and everyday he 
will achieve an increase in awe and dignity. 


The twenty-first name is: O the All-complete; tongues cannot describe 
the inmost of His majesty and glory.” 


`N 
The virtue of this noble name is that he who recites it ninety-nine M 
times everyday will achieve gnosis, forms of knowledge and awareness of 
secret affairs of God (exalted is Не!). 
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The twenty-second name is: О the Originator of created things, Who ` 
has sought no assistance from His creatures in creating them. 


А high rank is obtained by him who prays [to God] by reciting this 
noble name a thousand times everyday [7]. 1f & person betrays him he will 
be killed. 

The twenty-third name is: О the All Knower of unseen matters; nothing 
falls" outside His knowledge" and nothing wearies Him. 


The virtue of this noble name is that һе who perseveres in its recitation 
becomes powerful, respectable, not opposed by anyone. He who recites it 
a thousand times [while blowing] on an egg and feeds the egg to a person, 
the person will love him very strongly. If it is not possible for him to feed 
the egg to him, let him write it on a piece of paper, putting marks with the 
name of that person, and suspend it against a high place; the person will 
love him very greatly. 


The twenty-fourth name is: O the Forbearer, the Possessor of endurance; 
nothing from His creating is equal to Him. 

The virtue of this noble name is that God (exalted is He!) will restore 
the lost thing to him who recites it three hundred times everyday after the 
Late Afternoon Prayer. If a man perseveres in its recitation everyday, his 
affairs will be fulfilled, he will reach his aims, his power will increase and 

# he will be preserved from his enemies. 

The twenty-fifth name is; O the One Who will bring back to existence 
what he has destroyed [on the Day of Resurrection] when all creatures, 
being afraid of Him, will appear, responding to His call. 

` The virtue of this noble name is that God (exalted is He!) grants 
immense sustenance to his who persists in its recitation makes him rich and 
helps him conquer his enemies. One who, on being poor, recites this name 
much, becomes rich by the mercy of God (exalted is He!). 

The twenty-sixth name is: O the Praiseworthy of action, the Possessor 
‚ОЁ grace towards all His creatures with kindness. 

He who writes this name, waxes it, and carries it becomes powerful. 
He who engraves it in a silver ring, keeps the ring on wax and puts it on 
hot water, and reads the name on the water sixty-three times, will be rich, 
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his anxious thoughts will cease to exist, and his enemies will make peace 
with him. A great state will come to him who fasts for fifteen days, without 
eating [at night] anything of animals, and recites the name three thousand 
times everyday in solitude. 


The twenty-seventh name is: О the Powerful, the Unapproachable, the 
Victor in His affairs; notbing of His creation" equals Him. 


The virtue [8] of this noble name is that it has sixty-six virtues. 
Rather the most [important] virtue of it is that when war has become violent 
and agitation great, Һе who wants to break his enemies will stand facing 
them and recite this name seventy-one times, spitting every time and pointing 
to them with his hand; they will be put to flight. Immediately after his 
reciting it be will say, ‘God, make their war instruments out of working 
order so that they may not be able to do anything.' He who wants to destroy 
his opponent let him recite this name for a week, everyday a thousand and 
one times. If his opponent is dying, his face will be green; if he is sick his 
face will be blue, with the permission of God (exalted is He!). 


The twenty-eighth name is: O the Subduer, the Possessor of the strong 
grip upon whom* there cannot be retaliation. 


If a man writes this noble name on a Chinese plate with musk and 
saffron and gives it to an impotent person to drink, that person will be free 
from this complaint, with the permission of God (exalted is He!). " 


The twenty-ninth name is: О ће Near, the Most High*; His السك‎ 15 
exalted above everything. 


The virtue of this noble name is that he who recites it a bundred times. 
everyday is provided by God with such a sharp intelligence as to be able 
to memorize whatever he wants. He who recites it among tbe fighters [in 
a battlefield will create such an effect that] they will leave fighting. 


The thirtieth name is: O the Humiliater of every powerful man with 5 
His subduing authority.* | М 


The virtue of this noble name is that if a person has an enemy whom 
‘he intends to kill, let him fast for three days and pray [to God] by reciting 
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the name five hundred times everyday. God (exalted is He!) will destroy 
his enemy. 


The thirty-first name is: O the Light of everything and its Guide, You 
are He Whose light splits all forms of darkness. 


The virtue of this noble name is that he who writes it on an apple and 
eats it before breakfast, will be cured of every disease, with the permission 
of God (exalted is He!). If a person experiencing a need recites it thirty 
times, his need will be fulfilled. 


The thirty-second name is: О the Originator of the universe and the 
one Who will [on the Day of Judgement] bring it back to its existence after 
its annihilation through His power." 


The virtue of this [9] noble name is that he who writes it on an egg, 
boils it and feeds it to an impotent person, and recites this name twenty 
times, the person will be free from this complaint with the permission of 
God (exalted is He!). 


The thirty-third name is: O the Majestic, to Whom all greatness belongs, 
justice is His command and truthfulness His promise. 

The virtue of this name is that he who perseveres in its reading attains 
to what he wants of love of God (exalted is He!) and love of people and 


4 assistance from them in every condition. Then secrets and hidden affairs 
will be revealed to him. 


The thirty-fourth name is: O the High, the Lofty; His height is exalted 
above everything." 

The virtue of this name is that he who continues its recitation achieves 
a high rank, the carrying out of his word, and acceptance by people. 

The thirty-fifti*name is: О the Holy, the Pure from everything, nothing 
of His creation is equal to Him.” 

é The virtue of this name is that he whose means have become inactive 
and he has become powerless in his affairs and in his work, will continue 
the recitation of this noble name; God (exalted is He!) will provide him with , 
good and make him rich. 
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The fhirty-sixth name is: О the Laudable; human thoughts cannot 
fully” reach the inmost of His praise, glory and power.” 


The virtue of this noble name is that he who continues in its recitation , 
achieves great fame, all people love him and yearn for him and for his 
companionship, and God bestows His favour completely on him. 


The thitty-seveath name is: О the Gracious in pardon, Possessor of 
justice, You are He Whose justice has filled everything. 


The virtue of this name is that God (exalted is He!) forgives the sins 
of him who continues in its recitation. If he intends to obtain wealth, God 
(exalted is He!) gives it to him. If he is afraid of deceit of the sultan or 
of others, he will persevere in its recitation; God will, by the blessing of his 
perseverence in it, enable him to attain his aim because he has made it part 
of his character. When he dies, his soul will achieve, in the grave, that 
which will show kindness to it and will assist it against loneliness. 

The thirty-cighth name is: О the Great, the Possessor [10] of praise, 


the only One Who can truly boest and the Possessor of power and true 
pride”; His power is not deficient. 

The virtue of this name is that he who continues in its recitation 
achieves power, nobility end domination and becomes powerful among 
people, being obeyed and awful; he [also] becomes beloved and sought [by 
them] through the blessing of this name. 0 

"The thirty-ninth name is: О the Responder?; men’s tongues cannot 
speak of all” of His praise, gifts and favours.” 

The virtue of this noble name is that he who continues in its recitation 
achieves what he intends in the matters of this world and the Hereafter, and 
there is revealed to bim what he wants to know of hidden affairs, and men 
become inclined to him and need his companionship and his words. 

The fortieth name is: O my Rescuer at every distress, my Responder? 
at every call” 


—— —— M 
and finds none assisting him [in it] or making him escape it or he who is 
in the hand of an oppressor or is imprisoned in a prison or he who prays 
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[to God] but his prayer is not accepted — in all these cases he will continue 
in the recitation of this name ninety-nine times; God will free him and will 
help him, will fulfil his need and his work, and will accept his prayer by 
His grace and generosity. God (exalted is He!) knows best. 

The [transcription of] the names is completed here as rosary beads by 
the hand of their writer, Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Qasim, the poor, 
the humble, and the confessor of his own inability and shortcoming. He is 
al-Munawati in respect of town, al-Qasimi in regard to nickname, al-Shafi‘i 
in following a schoo! of jurisprudence, and al-Barhami in respect of adherence 
to the Sufi way. May God forgive him, his parents, him who recites these 
names or hears one reciting them, and all other Muslims; May God bless 
our Leader Muhammad, his family, and his Companions and greet them! 
Amen. 


IV 


The annotated manuscript of the treatise al-Asmd’ al-Idrisiyah together 
with its translation having been given above in full, the question of its 
authenticity may now be considered. For convenience of discussion the 
treatise can be divided into a part containing the divine names themselves 
and a part dealing with their detailed virtues. The former may be referred 
to as the names-part and the latter as the virtues-part. 


There can be no doubt that the preamble of the treatise and its names- 
part are both authentic, for these are also to be found in a published work, 
the Qut al-Quliib,* of Imam Abu Talib al-Makki, where they are quoted 
from a source other than this manuscript, i.e. from an oral tradition (cited 
in the preceding section).? In the Qut, however, there are some variations 
and additions (which too have been pointed out in the preceding section).'!™ 
This is because the version of the Qut is based on a different source and, 
moreover, on oral tradition. The preamble and the names-part also agree 
with historical reality — that al-Hasan had to hide from al-Hajjaj is a 
historical fact. 

The virtues-part of the treatise does not seem to be authentic for 
several reasons. First, this part in its entirety is absent from the Ош. The 
absence is certainly not caused by brevity of discussion. It is true that in 
the Qut there are cases of omission of excellences (fada'il) of invocations 
to God for reasons of brevity, but in all these cases omissions are made 
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explicit by such expressions as: ‘І has many excellences, but we have 
briefly mentioned them for the purpose of conciseness," '' We have 
omitted the mention of its excellences and of narratives concerning it for 
reason of conciseness,’’!” ‘‘It has many excellences about which there are 
Traditions, but we have omitted mention of them for brevity.' ''? In the case 
of Idrisite divine names which are cited under the caption 'Invocation of 
Idris' there is no mention whatsoever that their excellences are omitted for 
the sake of brevity. This indicates that the virtues-part was completely 
unknown to al-Makki. The reason why it was unknown to al-Makki is not 
far to seek. The temporal distance between the deaths of al-Hasan and al- 
Makki was 276 years. Yet the former's thoughts and practices were well- 
known to the latter and his associates (mainly from oral traditjons) and 
exerted a great influence upon them. This is evident from the fact that aside 
from quoting in the Qut al-Hasan’s numerous sayings,'* al-Makki states: 


Al-Hasan (may God bestow mercy upon him!) is over leader (imam) 
in this divine science (al-‘ilm al-Ilahi) which we represent. We 
walk in his footsteps, we follow his ways, and from his lamp we 
derive our light.'* 


The process by which al-Hasan's thought and practice remained so 
influential in the time of al-Makki is as follows: Most of the intellectual life 
of Basra in the early 8th century Ар. was centered in al-Hasan and his 
disciples. For about fifty years after his death the scholars of his following 
remained on friendly terms with one another, even when their views diverged. 
Gradually a cleavage occurred .within his school in Basra, but it was not at 
all complete for at least a generation after his death. His influence 
continued to be exerted through the second and third generations so that he 
was considered as the head of different schools of Islamic thought, such as 
Mu'tazilism of Basra, Ash‘arism, Sunnism, Sufism and the science of Qur'ànic 
exegesis. Thus even at the time of al-Makki, and indeed long after him, 
al-Hasan's thought and practice remained well-known and influential in 
Basra, From this a conclusion can be drawn to the effect that al-Makki's 
unawareness of the virtues-part of our manuscript was because this part did 
not really exist at al-Hasan's time — it was added to the names-part by 
someone later. 


Second, an examination of the contents of the virtues-part shows that 
most probably al-Hasan was not its author. There are several reasons for 
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holding this view, only three of which we should like to consider here. 


(0) Under the divine name 8 the wearing of gold ring is recommended: 
This is at variance with the sort of piety al-Hasan represented. The use of 
gold, for whatever purpose it may be, is unlawful in Islam for a male 
person.'? It could not have been recommended by a man like al-Hasan who 
was one of the most learned in matters of lawful and unlawful.!? His own 
ring was made of silver and he used to wear it on his left һап!!! To keep 
a gold ring without wearing it could have been recommended by al-Hasan, 
but the word occurring in the treatise is yalbasu, wearing. 

(ii) Very peculiar techniques and methods of recitation are prescribed 
in the case of many divine names, so peculiar that it is very unlikely that 
al-Hasan prescribed them. А few of them may be mentioned here as follows: 
Recitation before eating anything in the morning (name 1); recitation on an 
edible thing and feeding someone with it (name 2); writing a divine name 
on a smooth thing at the hour of rising of Jupiter (name 3); writing a divine 
name, with musk and saffron, on a piece of white silken cloth together with 
the names of the seeker and his mother and burying it in the enemy's house 
(name 4); to write a divine name on the mouth of a Chinese jug with musk 
and saffron and to wash it with rose water mixed with sugar and then to be 
given to a sick man (name 5); to write a divine name with musk and saffron 
on a cup of glass and to wash it with the water of a sweet well or rain water 
and to drink this water (name 9); to write a divine name on a sheet of paper 
with musk and saffron and to keep the sheet on beeswax put in the cup of 
a quarrelling couple (name 9); to write the divine name 13 on something 
and to carry it oneself; to keep the divine names 16 and 27 on the head. The 
techniques prescribed under the divine name 15 are very peculiar. Under 
several other names, such as 2,10,11,15,20 and 26, it is prescribed that 
during the time of their recitation the reciter should abstain from meat or 
anything originating from a living creature. This abstention is a dominant 
element of the treatise, whereas this kind of technique is usually prescribed 
‘by certain Sufi orders, especially the Naqshbandiyah order,” after the twelfth 
century A.D.; it could not have been taught by al-Hasan. 


In the course of the history of Sufism are found two distinct lines of 
accomplishment of dhikr by reciting divine names and other formulae. The 
first and oldest line makes it a simple form of prayer where special techniques 
appear only in rudimentary forms. The second often yields to the attraction 
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of procedures which become even more extravagant. The testimony 
of al-Ghazali in the Ihya’ stands at the border between the two lines — 
near to the first, and yet bearing witness already to the appearance of special 
techniques. The view usually held until now is that emphasis on procedures 
and techniques dates from the sixth/twelfth century when Sufism was 
dominated by Oneness of Being (wahdat al-wujud). Later works insisted 
more on such techniques as voice, breathing, posture and so on.!'^ Though 
the techniques prescribed in our treatise are different from those relating to 
voice and so on, their details indicate that they were in practice long before 
the 6th century А.Н, ic. in А.Н. 194 when the treatise was preserved. 
However, these techniques are very unlikely to be present in al-Hasan's 
time. 

(ш) In the virtues-part one finds mention of several effects of recitation 
which are so unreasonable that al-Hasan cannot be said to have written it. 
Thus most of the virtues of the divine name 15 seem strange and impossible. 
As regards the divine name 5 it is said that as a result of its recitation 
sickness will be cured immediately. Cure of all diseases, of impotence, and 
not to fall ill at all are also spoken of as accruing from the recitation of 
certain divine names. These and several other effects promised in the 
treatise can only come about as minor miracles (karamat) if perfect Sufis 
and saints pray to God by reciting divine names, but for an ordinary man, 
however closely he may follow the appropriate methods, it is almost 
impossible to get these results. Al-Hasan cannot have spoken of such 
impossible effects for all people. Some of the effects mentioned in the 
treause, e.g. part of the effect of divine names 1 and 2, are of course 
reasonable and excellent, but there are some others which would not be 
thought of by a man like al- Hasan. Examples of these are: love of women 
(name 2), love between a quarrelling couple (name 9), profit in trade (name 
16). 


From the above discussion it seems that there is reasonable ground to 
hold that ascription of the virtues-part of the treatise to al-Hasan is not 
genuine. What is genuine is ascription of the preamble and the names-part. 
The virtues-part is added by someone, perhaps long after al-Hasan's time. 
The man who added this part was most probably a follower of Sufism or 
at least one who likes Sufism, for it contains characteristically Sufi teachings, 
such as knowledge and gnosis of God (name 1), love of Him and unveiling 
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of secrets and unseen affairs (names 21,33), forgiveness of sins (name 37), 
and fellowship of the soul and its loneliness in the grave (name 37). These 
Sufi ideas are set forth in the treatise briefly because it does not aim at 
giving an exposition of Sufism. Many non-Sufi ideas are put in the virtues- 
part in keeping with the contents of the preamble of tbe treatise. Among 
these ideas are : pacification of an opponent (name 2), acceptance by kings 
and rulers (name 3), turning an enemy into a friend (name 4), to make an 
enemy lenient (name 7), to destroy an oppressor (names 14,30), to compel 
an enemy to make peace (name 26), removal of the sultan's deception 
(name 37), and to escape from an oppressor (names 24,40). 


It is highly probable that the man who added the virtues- part is none 
other than the copyist of the treatise himself. When concluding the treatise 
he introduces himself as a follower of the Barhami Sufi order (tariqah) of 
Egypt! This is in harmony with the Sufi elements to be found in the 
treatise. The motive of adding the virtues-part, whether by the copyist or 
by someone else, was neither to discredit al-Hasan nor to upgrade him. It 
appears to have been only to complete what was felt incomplete: the preamble 
of the treatise mentions that the Idrisite divine names have innumerable 
excellences, but what these excellences are is not mentioned. The copyist 
or some other reader then considered it necessary to give the excellences in 
detail under each name one by one. If the virtues-part is really spurious it 
is not without merit; it is the earliest document of various subtle techniques 
and meticulous methods of recitation of divine names which are observed 
even nowadays by religious people of Muslim countries, such as Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Malaysia. | 
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NOTES 


This is the Aristotelian conception of the universe. For a refutation of this conception see 
Abu Háàmid Muhammad al-Ghazáli. Tahafut al-Falasifah, ed. Мау Fakhn (Веги, 1962), 
pp. 48-80. 


This is the Greek Neoplatoaic view of the universe accepted by al-Fárabi, Ibn Sina and a 
few other Muslim philosophers. but rejected as unlslamic by al-Ghazali and many other 
Muslim intellectuals. 


The phrase bi'I-baqq occurs many umes in the Qur'an: VE73, X:5, XIV-19, XV:85, XVI, 
XXIX:44, XXX:8, ХХХІХ:5, XLIV:39, XLV:22, XLVI3, LXIV. 


Abu Hàmid Muhammad al-Ohazali, уа" ‘Ulam al Din (Beirut, n d.). i, 91 
Qur’an, XVI: 18. 


Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali, al-Arba‘in fr Usxl al-Dfh (Beirut, n.d). р. 79; Abu’ 
Qanm Jar-Allah al-Zamakhshari. al-Kashashaf ‘an Наад al-Tanzil (Egypt. 1966), 1. p. 
300. There are people who believe that man is the best of all creatures of God This us not 
correct, for the Qur’anic verse ХУП:70 only asserts that man excels many, not all, of God's 
creatures. 


The Qur'an, LVI:7-94, V1I:36-53. 


Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali, al-Mungsdh лип al- Dalal. ed. 'Abd al-Halim Mahmud 
Ола ed, Cairo, 1955), p.112. 


AV-Bukhari, Sahih, "'Shahadat" 9, "Riqaq." 7, "Im&n." 10, 27. Muslım. Sahih, “Fad il 
al-Sabábah,'"" pp. 210-15. 


For the bibliography on al-Hasan, see Н. Ritter, "Hasan al-Basri” EP, ui p 248. 


The developmeat of these disciplines from their embryonic states to maturity is dealt wrth 
in W. Montgomery Watt, The Formative Period of Islamic Thought (Edinburgh, 1973). 


Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabagas al-Kubra (Beirut, 1958), уй, рр. 157, 166. 


Ahmad ibn Muhammad Miskawayh, Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, ed. Constanune К Zurayk (Beirut. 
1968), p. 180, where he cited al-Hasan's saying, "Curb these souls, for they are inquisitive. 
and polish them, for they quickly become rusty." The philosopher Miskawayh was hostile 
to saints and ascetics in general; see ibid. pp. 35, 152. 


Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabagat, vil, p.167; Ibn Qutaybab, al-Ma‘ary, ed. Tharwat 'Ukāsha (Cairo, 
1969), p. 144; ‘Abd al-Ra'üf al-Muniwi, al-Kawvitub al-Durriyya, ed. Mahmud Hasan 
Rabi‘ (Cairo, 1938), рр. 96f. 99; al-Zamakhshari, al-Kaskshaf, i, 534. The phrase either 
to Paradise or to Hell’ (ema ua 'l-janmah wa beond ца al-nár) was also uttered by other 
early Muslim ascetics, such as Ibn Siin and Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i (Abu al-‘Abbas Muhammad 
fbn Yazid al Mubarrad, al-Kàmul, ed. Muhammad Abu al-Fadl Ibrahim (Egypt. n.d.]. iv. 
82). This phrase first occurred in Tradition; see Muslim, Sahih, “Zakāh.” 24. 25. 


AL-Munawi, al-Kawakib, рр. 97f.; al-Zamakhsharl, al-Kashshàf, i, р. 465. 


x 
s 


P4 


AlHasan also condemned the Khirijite doctrine that the grave sinner was an unbeliever 
and excluded from the community of Muslims. The Murjf ite doctrine is that he is a believer 
and to be treated as such: where there ıs faith (inan), sin does not harm. To many scholars 
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(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


Q0) 


(21) 


this view seemed to be an ecouragement of moral laxity. Al-Hasan's view is that the grave 
sinner 1s а hypocrite (munafiq) like the man who says, ‘the people as a whole are numerous, 
so І shall be pardoned and nothing will happen to me,’ and who then does evil deeds and 
hopes that God will give him what be desires. Al-Hasan thus regards the hypocrite as one 
who through lack of concern for uprightness of life (and failure to repent) is in danger of 
Hell, but at the same time the hypocrite is a man who is accented as a member of the 
community of believers in eternals. Al-Hasan’s view that sins will be punished in the life 
to come is an associated belief of Qadarism. His emphasis upon good morals is inherited 
by Mu ‘tazilites who formulated their principle of ‘the promise and the threat.’ This principle 
means that ‘God does not forgive the grave sinner except after repentance, and is truthful 
in His promise and His threat, not changing His words.’ This principle expresses the 
opposiuon of the Mu‘tazilites to the moral laxity of the Murfi ites — a laxity which is 
condemned by al-Hasan too. See Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, ed. & tr. Bayard Dodge (New 
York. 1970), i, pp. 380f. 


Qadansm approved of joining ın the use of force against injustice or participating in nsing 
against unyustrulers [ts founder, Ma bad ai-Juhani, joined the rising of Ibn al-Ash‘ath in A.D. 
701 Al-Hasan was always sympathetic to some form of belief in human responsibility, but 
was never won over by Ma'bad's belief in insurrection. The Khanjite doctrine also justified 
mulitary action against any ruler whom one declared guilty of a grave sin, and in particular 
it denied the legitimacy of the Umayyad rule since it was based on the claim that the members 
of thu dynasty were the heirs and avengers of ‘Uthman whom the Kharijites declared to be 
a sinner. Al-Hasan accepted as leginmate rulers, both the four nghtly-guided caliphs and the 
Umayyads. In this he was one of the precursors of late explicit Sunnism and a formative 
influence on tt _ 


For the cause of the rising of [bn al-Ash‘ath. see Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamul (Beirut, 1965), iv, р. 
461. Fox hus revolt and war against al-Hayjay, see tbid., pp. 461-65, 467f. 


Al-Hayay had been the governor of Iraq for twenty years during which ume his atrocities 
knew no bound. For a brief account of this tyrant, see Год Quiaybah, al-Ma ‘ary, р. 548; A. 
Dietrich. **Al-Hadjdjady b Yusuf," EF, ii, pp. 39-43. 


For the extent of al-Hajj&j' s oppression in al-Hasan' s opinion, see Ibn al-Athir, a]-Kamu, 1v, 
587. When the injusuce and oppression of al-Hajjaj were pointed out, al-Hasan's reply was 
that. if these were a punishment from God, people could not with their swords deflect God's 

. punishment. and that, if they were a trial, they should patiently await God's judgement; thus 
in пепћег case should they fight (ibr'Sa' d, al-Tabagat, vii, 163f.). The deeper reason for this 
disapproval of fighung, however, was to avoid the rupture of the community. Many scholars 
who were in contact with al-Hasan, such as Sa'id ibn Jubayr. ‘Amir al-Sha‘bi, Abu al- 
Bukhtarial- "Ti and Ibn Abi Layla, disagreed with al-Hasan and took part in the battle against 
al-Hajjay: see Ibn al-Athir, al-Kámul, iv. 471f. 


Al-Ghazali, Thya’, п, 347. 


Al-Bukhari. Sahih, '"Ahkam. ' 4: Muslim Sahih. '*[màarah," 39, al-Tirmidhi, Suran, “Лаа” 
29; al-Nasi' i, Sunan. "Bay ah," H. Ibn Mijah. Sunan, ` "Jibad." 40: Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
1. 129, iv, 426. 


For an account of "Uthmán, see Ibn Quirybah, al-Ma'àarif, pp.191-202. Those who first 
adopted the attitude of гуа, towards ‘Uthman and others were men filled with zeal for the 
well-being of the community who considered that rebellion against constituted authority was 
in general wrong. 
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For an accuunt of ‘Alf see Ibn Qutaybah, al-Ma ‘Grif, pp.203-218; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, 
in Ibn Hajar al-‘Asgalanl, al-/sabah (Egypt, 1953), ш, 26-67. 


A brief account of Talhah, and al-Zubayr is to be found in Ibn Hajar al- 'Asqalani, Fath al- 
Bari Egypt,1959), vil, pp.8 1-84. 

For ‘All's war against the people of Nukhaylah, see Ibn al-Athir, al-Kāmil, iii, 334-41. 
Al Ghazal, Буа’, ii, p. 343. 

Tbid., p. 346. Al-Hasan was criticiang al- Hajjaj and other Umayyad officers before his break 
with al-Hajjaj in Ар. 705. Al Sha bi of Kufa, however, tried for a time to please them and was 
comdemmed by al-Hasan (al-Ghazali, Муй” ‚Н, 346 f.) Makhul of Syria was somewhat critical 
of the Umayyads. The Umayyads claimed that they were caliphs of God and them rule 
divin-ly prcoxdained: they sought to justify all their wrong as by saying that they were 
determined by God. The critics of the Umayyads were on the theoretical side concerned about 
their abuse of predestinarian ideas. Al-Hasan Joined in this crricism when їп respect of the 
Umayyad assertion that them acts were by God's determination, he said, ‘The enemies of 
God һе” (bn Qutaybah, al-Ma‘arif, p. 441). He was more concerned, however, with the 
ordinary man’s tendeacy to use pre-destination as an excuse for inactivity and drift. Hence 
he emphasized individual responsibility, especiaily in the moral sphere, and held that man 
was in general capable of fulfilling God’s commands, that he was endowed with some 
amount of freedom of the will By this point he approached Qadarism. For the question 
whether be was a Qedarite or nearly a Qadarite, see Watt. Formarne, pp. 99-104, 114 ff.; Ibn 
Qutaybah, al-Ma‘arg, p. 441. 


The Qur in, ITI:104, 110, 114; IV: 114, VII: 157; IX: 67, 71, 112; XXII: 41: XXXI: 17; 
XLVII: 21. Al-Hasan holds that it is not a strpulation that the man who commands the good 
and forbids tbe evil must himself do good and shun evil always. He believes that those 
scholars who make this stipulation necessary for isbah are influenced by the devil whose 
purpose isto stop the task of hisbak by making this strpulation pecessary;seeal-Zamakh shari, 
al-Kashshaf, i, 433; al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, і, 243. 


For this concept, soe al-BukharT, Sahih, “Adab,” 27: Mushm, Sahih, "Віт," 66, 67; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 268, 627. 


Al-Mubarrad, al-Kamul, 1,98 f., 116-119, 209, 283; ii, pp. 12, 44 f~, 166, 277, 286; ili, 215 f.. 
237; ty, p. 3. It seems that al-Hasan concentrated more on oral teaching than on writing. He 
was very eloquent, even more than al-Hajjaj. His sermons are among the best surviving 
specimens of early Arabic prose. Their vivid images and striking anutheses place them in the 
class of great rhetoric, Anthologists, such as al-Jahiz and al-Mubarrad, quoted them together 
with the famous speeches of the political leaders of the Umayyad period as models of style. 


Ibn al-Athff, al-Kamil, iv, pp. 495f.; Ritter, *"Hasanal-Bagari ' , EF, iii, 247. Iba al-Nadim (al- 
Fihrist, i, 382), however, gives a different reason for al-Hasan's hiding: when the adherents 
of Ibn al-Ash ‘ath were hunted down al-Hasan ‘‘went to al-Hajjá], who after disciplining him, 
gave him amnesty. But as al-Hasan did not feel secure near al-Hajja), he hid until he [al- 
Hajjaj] died.” 

Abn Talib al-Makki, Qt al-Quinb (Egypt, 1961), 1, p. 148. 


Al-Tabari, Ta "rikk al-Umam wa ai-Mulik (1st ed. Egypt, n.d.), i, p. 183. There are several 


other meanings of the phrase ‘the first igaorance;' sec al-Zamakhshart, al-Kaskshaf, ili, p- 
260. 
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(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 


(47) 
(48) 
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ALTabari, Ta’rith, i, p. 183. 


Ibid. i, p. 85. For the Leaves and Books revealed to other prophets, эсс ibid., pp. 66,161,234, 
220; al-Zamakhshari, al-Kasksháf, ii, p. 86. 


Al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, i, p. 85; [bn al-Athir, al-Kamull, i, рр. 44, 114. 
The Ошгав, XIX: 57. | 
Al-ZamakhsharT, al-Kasksháf, іН, p. 201. 

Ibid, b, p. 513. | 


ALBukhari, Sahih, ''Salah," “1, Anbiya,” 1, 5; Muslim, Sahih, * ‘Iman,”” 262, 266, 272, 
“Ashriba,” 92; al-Tirmidhi, Sanam, Таб Surah 19, 3; al-Nasa'i, Susan, *'Salih," 1; Ibn 
Мааһ, Sunan, '"Pran," 23; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v, 143. 


The Qur’an, II: 37. Opinions differ as to what these sentences actually were. Seo al- 
Zamakhsahri, al-Kashshaf, 1, 274; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, i. p. 66. 


The Qur'an, XVII: 101, XXVI: 12. 
The Que'án, X: 80; XXVI: 38. 
The Qur'àn, XX: 78. 


Al-Hasan wrote a book on the exegesis of the Qur'àn which is not available now. ‘Апи iba 
‘Ubayd (A.D. 699-с761), who became a member of the circle of al-Hasan after A.D. 713 when 
‘he latter was 70, is known as the transmitter of this book. Al Hasan composed two more 
books on the Qur’ an — one on the number of Qur’ anic verses and the other on the revelation 
of the Qur’an. Abü Hafs ‘Umar ibn Abl ‘Uthman al-Samanri drew upon the Qur عنسة‎ exegesis 
of ‘Апи ibn ‘Ubayd and al-Hasan (Ibn al-Nadim, ai-Fihrist, i, 75, 81f., 383, 385 f). AF 
Zamakhshari seems to have had access to al-Hasan's work on Qur’ anic exegesis; his al- 
Kashshaf, i, pp. 288, 370, 395f., 404, 423, 465, 469, 492, 534, 575, 625; ii, p. 513; Ш, p. 258 
contains many references to al-Hasan’s exegesis of certain verses. Some of these references 
(eg. lii, 412) clearly indicate that al-Hasaa’s Tafsir was on the Qur’ ãn in its eatirety. He had 
his own ‘reading’ which is quoted by al-Zamakhshari in сі Kashshay, і, pp. 302, 307, 345, 
397, 401. 


The Qur'àn, XXXIII: 10. 

Ibn Hisham, al-Sfrat al-Nabawiyak, ed. Mustafa al-Saqa ef al.(2nd ed. Egypt, 1955), Н, p. 
216; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, iii, р. 46; al-Zarnakhsahri, aj-Kashshaf, їй, .م‎ 

The Qur’ an, XXXIII: 10; al-Zamakhshari, ol-Kashshd, їй, p. 253; al-Tabarl, Ta *rikk, Hi, pp. 
47, 52; Ibn Hisham, al-Strah, ii, p. 232. 


Ibn Hisham, al-Sírak, ii, p. 223; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, iii, p. 48; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kaweil, Н, pp. 
180f. 


The Qur'án, XXXIII: 9; a-Zamakhshazi, аі. Казага, ЇН, рр. 253, 257; Ibn а-АћЕ, al- 
Кіті, ili, pp. 184. 


Al- Bukhari, Sahih, *'Jihad,'' 98, 112, 156, “Tawhid,” 34; Muslim, Sahih, “'Jihăd,” 20: Ibn 
Majab, Sunan, '""Jihàd,'.15; Abu Dawad, Samam, “Jihad,” 2. The Prophet performed 
supererogatory ritual prayer (sakzk) several times obviously to obtain divine assistance; soe 
а1-ТаЬап, Ta'rikh, iii, р. 52. 
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(53) Ibnal-Nadím, al-Fihrist, i, p. 455; al-Munawi, al-Kawakib, p. 97. 

(54) Al-Zamakhsharl, al-Karkshaf, iii, p. 253. 

(55) Al-‘Asqalanf, Fath, sii, р. 478. 

(56) For several meanings of the word ahsahd, seo al-‘Asqalani, Fath, xvii, pp. 148f., 4848. 


(57) Muslim, Sahh, “Dhikr,” 5, 6; al-Bukhari, Sakik, “Da ‘wat,’ 68, 69; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
ii, p. 258. 


(58) ALTinmdhi, Suan, '"De*wat," 83; Ibn Majah, Sunan, “Du'a,” 9, 10. 


(59) Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagat, vii, рр. 157f.; al-'Asqalani, Fark, xiii, p. 472. Al-Hasan had sufficient 
knowledge of Traditions even though they were not established or widely circulated in his 
time. Не met 300 Companions of the Prophet, seventy of whom had taken part in the Battle 
of Badr (al-Makki, Ойг, i, 304). He learned from them concerning the Prophet s words, deeds 
and approvals. It is true that in his Epistle (Risalah) on free will (qadar) particularly, all the 
argumentation is based on the Qur'an, that he goes so far as to assert that ‘every view for 
which there is no proof (burhan) from the Book of God is erroneous’ and quotes two verses 
in support. But this almost exclusive reliance oa the Qur’ an is not because he had insufficient 
knowledge of Traditions but because the Qur’ an formed the primary source of knowledge 
and because Traditions were not yet established in the society. Wide circulation of them 
began only during and after the first quarter of the Sth century A.D. A Similar explanation must 
be given for absence of Tradition from a letter (Kab) written by the caliph ‘Umer ibn ‘Abd 
al-'Aziz to а group of people of Qadarite view. For the text of this letter, see Abu Nu‘aym al- 
Isfahaal, Hilyat al-Awliya’ (Egypt, 1953), v, pp. 346-53. For the text of al Hasan’s Treatise, 
set Der Islam, xx (1932), pp. 67-83. 


(60) al Trrmidhl, Suman, ''De*wat,'* 63, 99; al-Nasi'f, Sunan, '""Sahw,' 58; Ibn Majah, Sunan, 
Ра," 9; al-Darimi, Sunan, *Feda'il al-Qur’ än,” 14, 15. For a discussion om the greatest 
divine name soe al-‘Asqalan!, Fath, xiii, pp. 482ff. 


(61) Al-Tirmidhi, Sunan, “‘De‘wat,”’ 81. Cf. Quran XXI: 87. 
(62)  ALBukhiri, Sakik, ‘‘Anbiya,” 19; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iv, 127, 128. 


(63) AlBukharl, Sahih, ''Anbtya," 40; a-Nasi'i, Sunan, ‘‘Sahw,’’ 19; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 
298. 


(64) A number of books were written on this subject later by several Muslim scholars, such as al- 

3 Qushayri and al-Gharali. Aside from complete works they, especially the Sufi writers, dealt 
with this subject in their works on other themes, e.g. the Гуй’ of al-Ghazali and the Qr of 
al-Makki. 

(65) The Qur’an, VII: 180, ХУП: 110, XX: 8, LIX: 24. 

(66) Al-Bukhari, Sahih, ‘Tawhid,”’ 13. 

(67) AbkMakki, Qxz, i, 148. | 

(68) The corresponding passages in al-Makki’s Ой, i, 148 are as follows: ` 

ثنا محمد بن سعيد „РЫН‏ حد ثنا سلام se Jolli‏ الحسن البصرى قال : لما بعث الله “عروجل * 
يس الى قومه طمه هذه الا'سماء خأوحى الله اليه : قلهن سرا فى لفك а‏ ولا ac‏ هن للقوم فيد عونى 
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بهن JU ٠‏ : ون دعا » فرفعه اللعز وجل كاتا عليا ٠‏ ثم طمهن Lege alll‏ #موسى عليه السلام ٠‏ 
ثم طمهن الله Ls orga‏ صلى الله عليه وسلم + مهن دعا فى قزوة الاءحزاب ٠‏ 

قال الحسن : وكنت ستحفيا من الحجاح ٠‏ فد عوت الله بهن فحيسه نى ٠‏ ولقد د خل Ge‏ ست مرأت » 
فاد عو الله بهن ase‏ الله Jos‏ بأبصارهم عنى ٠‏ قاد ع الل هزوجل بهن لالتماسالمغفرة Ferd‏ 
الذ نوب ه ثم سل حاجتك من أمر آخرتك رد نياك e‏ فانك تعطاء ان شا" الله تعالى٠فانهن Lal osol‏ 


سی Tribo‏ تھ م is added in‏ ورازقه وراحمه 
CR учи. wa ro imul) ( #: LA да д»‏ 


Al-Hasan ibn Yahya al Shahid related to us: al-Qasim iba Dawud al-Qaratis] related to us: 
‘Abd-Allah ibn Muhammad ai-Qurashi related to us: Muhammad ibn Sa‘id al-Mu'adhdhin 
related to us: Salam al-Tawil related to us from al-Hasan al-Bagri who said: When God 
(glorious and powerful is He!) sent Idris to his people He taught him these [divine] names and 
then revealed to him, ‘Recite them secretly in your mind and do not express them to the 
people, (for if you express them] they will pray to Me by reciting them." Al-Hasan said: It is 
by reciting them that Idris prayed to God; so God (glorious and powerful is He!) raused him 
up toa high place. Then God (glorious and powerful is Не!) tanght them to Moses (may peace 
be upon himf). Then God (glorious and powerful is He!) taught them to Muhammad (may 
God bless him and great him!) It is by reciting them that he prayed to God in the Ваше of 
Confederates. 


Al-Hasan said: While I was in hiding from al-Hajjaj I prayed to God by reciting these 
divine names; so God prevented him from reaching me. He [and his people] came upon me 
nx times; I kept on praying to God by reciting these names; so God (glorious and powerful 
1s Hel) seized their eyes so that they could not see me. 


So by reciting these names pray to God (glorious and powerful is HeT), seeking forgiveness 
from all sins. Then beg from God the fulfilment of your need concerning affairs of the 


Hereafter or this world, for you will be granted it if God (exalted is He!) pleases. These names 
аге forty in number in accordance with the number of the days of repentance. 


(69) Raziquh wa rākimuh is added in the Qur, 1, 149. ` 

Q0) `Раутӣтіуа. Qut, і, 149: 2. ذيمو‎ Баунита. 

OD Awwal Ibid: “Us! فى‎ fiawwal. 

(72) No variation is noticeable in this name. 

(73) 081,149: Знай | 

(74) Тыз divine name in its entirety is mentioned in the Qut, i, р. 149 аз: DU. يا باري”‎ 
ya ban fa-ld shay’ kuf uk wa là imkan li-wasfih. ولا امكان لوصفم‎ otn 

(15) — Al-"uqul. Qut, i, p. 149: ШШ! ai-qulub. 

(16) Zaki. Ibid. 51} Zaki. 

(77) Bi-qudsiki. Ibid. سه‎ Z tagaddusuk. 

(78) This is placed in the Qui, 1, p. 149, as the 17th divine name. 

(79) In the Qut, i, p. 149, this is cited as the 16th divine name. 
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(80) مص‎ jaldlih wa такйй. Ibid.: a pty Sh, كل جلال‎ Кип alal mulkih wa ‘rzh. 
(81)  Yafut. Ibid. ته‎ 54, vafütuh. 

(82)  'limih. Ibid > „+ khalqih. 

)83( Min ين خلقسيةولصلغ‎ is omitted in ће Qut, i, p. 149. 

(84) — Alladhi. Ibid. الذى‎ d anta alladhi. 

(85) Al-Muta‘al. Ibid. المتمالى‎ al-Muta‘ali 

(86) Jabbar bi-qahr sultaruk. Ibid.: سلطاته‎ pp, i дож جبار‎ Jabbar ‘anid bi-gahr ‘azz sulianih 
(87) ` This is cited in the Quz, i, p. 149, as the 34th drvine name. 

(88) In the Qut, 1. p, 149. this is placed as 32nd divine name. 

(89) This is the 33rd divine name in the Qui. 1, p. 149. 

(90) Kull is omitted in the Quit, i, p. 149. 

(91) Inthe Qut 1, p. 149 «ya, wa ‘RUR is omitted. 

(92)  Dhal-'£zz wa'l-kibrrya. Qut. 1, p. 149: * uil المجد‎ alc mad wa'lHabrrya". 
(93) Mujib. ibid.: عجيب‎ 'ajib which seems to be a misprint 

(94) — Br-kull. Tosd- "sS bi-kunh. 

(95) In ibid. + ونع ماگ‎ еу Gig he wa alà'ih wa na‘ma'th is omitted. 
(96) — Mujibl. ГА. stem lo waya mujibi 


(97) The remaining part of this passage as well as tho concluding one 1s absent from the Qué, 1, p. 
149. Instead, the following passage occurs m It: 


LI‏ « اللہ يا رب ء الصلاة على نبيك محد صلى الله عليه وسلم + وأمانا من عقمات 

ees تصرف‎ об + al المريد ين بى‎ ое ДАЛ أبصار‎ umr والاخرة ‘ وان‎ le alt 
linge а, اللہ هذا الدعاء‎ ٠ dau, من شر ما يضمرون بی الى خیر مأ لا‎ 
وسل م‎ Th وصلى الله طى سيد نا يجيد‎ » UL الجهد يطيك التكلان 6 ولا حول ولا قوة الا‎ 
(beg you, God the Lord, to bestow blessings upon your prophet Muhammad (may God bless 
him and greet him!), to save me from punishment in this world and the hereafter, to prevent 
me from being seen by the eyes of the oppressors intending evil for me, and to turn their minds 
from the evils hidden in them to the good that is possessed by no one other than You. God, 
thus и the prayer and it is for You to accept it; this is the effort and it is upon You that I rely; 


and there is no power and во ability except with God. May God bless our leader Muhammad 
and his family and greet them all!) H 
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Ibid., рр. 29f. 

Ibid. p. 16. 

Ibid, ii, pp. 6, 14, 17, 18-164, passim, 194, 202, 205f., 238, 24 If., 244, 269, 278f., 295, 308, 
312f., 322, 325-43, passon, 3441. 372-442, passim, 442f., 462, 466, 476, 479, 482, 490, 
517f., 534, 542, 550, 559, 563, 568, 5771. In the first part of the Qui also numerous sayings 
of al-Hasan are quoted. 

Ibid., i. p. 304. Sometimes al-Makki (Qxt, iL p. 482) refers to al-Hasan as '"lesder of leaders” 
(mam al-a'mmah). 

Among the important disciples of al-Hasan were: Qatadah (d. 735), Ayyub al-Sikhtiyani (d. 
748), Yünus ibn ‘Ubayd (d. 756), Sulayman al-Taymi (d. 761), Hish&m ibn al-Hasan al- 
Qurdusi (d. 763), Ibn ‘Awn (d. 768), and the philologist Abu ‘Amr ibn ‘Ala’ (d. 770c). When 
al-Hasan died Qatadah conducted his circle (majlis); see Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, i, مم‎ 


Watt, Formative, pp. 109, 212. 

The influence of al-Hasan’s ascetic and mystical sayings on the great Imam al-Ghazalf is 
obvious from thelatter’s recognition of learning the theoretical aspect of Sufism from these 
sayings of the former (al-Ghazali, al-Mungidh, p. 126). Al-Hasan's influence on Ibn ‘Arabi 
is recognized by al-Munawi in his al-Kawakib, p. 96. Al-Zamakhshari was also influenced 
by al-Hasan’s exegesis of the Qur'an; see supra, n. 46. 

Al-Bukhari, Sahih, ''Lib&s," 30; alTirmidhf, Sunan, ''Libas," 1, 2; al-Nasa’f, Sunan, 
“Жай,” 40; Abu Dawud, Sunan, ‘‘Libas,’’ 40, ‘‘Khatim,’’ 8; Ibn Majeh, Sunan, "Libás," 
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Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagat, vil, p. 163. 
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The Naqshabandfyah order of Malaysia has been practising this abstention even until sow. 
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THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN 
NIGERIA AND ITS IMPACT ON THE MUSLIMS 


SALAMAN AL-FARISI YUSUFF 


Tms article is an attempt to discuss the position of education in Nigeria with 
special reference to the Muslims in that country and how the system itself has 
destroyed the traditional values and set-up of the entire society. The Nigerian 
policy on education is said to have been designed almost entirely in the pattern 
ofthe educational system ofthe United States of America which has tremendous 
influence on the Nigerian National Policy on Education. Reports from all over 
the country indicate that there exists an agreement between Nigeria and 
Americaonthe operational aspect of Nigerian Universities by the United States. 
(See Professor Sanya Onabamiro's report on Nigerian Education System.) 


HISTORY 


Nigeria became politically free, free to decide its own fate about twenty- 
eight years ago. This means a heavy responsibility for the leaders of Nigeria 
in the areas of economic development, political stability, social and intellectual 
progress. According to Professor Fazlur Rahman in his book on Islam and 
Modernity, ‘‘Progress and development require miass participation, discipline, 
perseverance and knowledge. The socio-economic, political and religious 
reforms needed cannot be achieved if the majority of the community are 
illiterate, ignorant and unwilling to change for the better. The social, political 
andreligious problemsinherent from the colonial masters became an impediment 
to the survival and stable continuation of the society due to the little or no 
attention given to education because of the short sighted vision of progress, as 
being made on material gain.” 


Politically, Muslims were divided against themselves. The colonial 
administration had destroyed all indigenous political institutions, and at 
independence the leadership ofthe society was entrusted to the local elites who 
had already been Westernized. These relatively small modern educated elite, 
as Fazlur Rahman calls it, ‘‘claimed to be working on their [masses] behalf for 
their material gain.’’ Political freedom was curtailed at the expense of economic 
development. However, the power of command lies with the Army boys that 
are destined to grab it at any time. ‘‘Nigerian Muslims are neither secure 
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internally nor externally, and they have been diverted away from reconstruction 
° to destruction.” 


Economically, Nigerians are underde veloped and backward. The majority 
ofthe Muslims are illiterate, ignorant and conservative who do not, and are not 
willing to, participate in any governmental activities. We are not self-sufficient, 
and not interested in our own products. Indeed, who will be interested in goods 
and services that are far below the universal accepted standard. 


Nigeria's vital weapon has been its oil which has proved ineffective. The 
new wealth, according to Ismail Al-Faruqi, ‘‘is being diverted to cosmetic 
development of the major cities while the rural areas were left with little or no 
improvement." Political instability has hindered the attraction of foreign 
investors; of course, who will invest in an unstable country? 


On the religio-cultural side, decadence has caused illiteracy, ignorance, 
and superstition, according to Al-Faruqi, and ‘‘these evils have caused the 
average Muslim to recoil in the bliss of blind faith, to lean toward literalism or 
legalism or to surrender his spirit to his ‘‘Shaykh’’ for protection. Also when 
the contemporary world impinges itself upon the Muslims, their political, 
military, and economic weakness caused them to panic.’’ What we need in 
Nigeria is a system of education that will effectively integrate our basic cultural 
values with Western education for the betterment of our people the world over. 


In his presentation to the Sokoto Seminar in 1975, Professor Abdullahi 
Smithofthe Arewa Houseofthe Ahmadu Bello University examined the history 
of Western education, and the implications of the American policy was realised 
in its proper sense. In this paper Abdullahi Smith explained that 


In the beginning the higher Institutions in Europe, following the 
pattern which had earlier been established by the Islamic Universities, 
were based on a hierarchy of knowledge in which religio-ethical 
studies came first, and other aspects of knowledge followed.! 


Continuing Smith, ‘‘The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Paris 
were established in this pattern, the same pattern in which the Islamic Al-Azhar 
and other Universities had been established earlier. During this time, the most ` 
important knowledge which men could acquire was knowledge of the nature of ^ 
Allah... and particularly of Allah's relations with mankind and the purpose 
which He has set out for human life, and ofthe means by which all this has been 
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revealed. The knowledge of the rules ofhuman conduct for the implementation 
of Allah's purpose for mankind in this world came after the knowledge of the 
nature of Allah, while the knowledge of Science and Technology came after the 
above mentioned knowledge. The hierarchy of knowledge was changed during 
the Industrial Revolution with the establishment of the University of London by 
businessmen not in search of universal truth for the benefit of mankind, but of 
greater profit for their own benefit.” Thus, the study of ethics and religious 
education was dropped since it does not constitute personal profit. 


The Nigerian system of education has been influenced by the University 
of London whose philosophy, objectives, and content were capitalist-oriented, 
and a secular system of education that taught Western values and methods 
without effectively integrating it with the basic cultural values of the society was 
thus established. Professor Al-Faruqi in his book entitled /slamisation of 
Knowledge: General Principles and Work Plan said: ‘‘The graduates of this 
secular system became ignorant oftheir own culture and tradition. The western 
educated elite became suspicious of the ‘Ulama, who were well-meaning, 
despite the fact that, they are termed ‘conservatives’, ‘literalists’, and ‘mystics’ 
who never see anything good to be proud of in modernization or westernization. 
Thus, there developed gradually a permanent gap within the community and 
dividing it into secularists and conservatives.” However, it was the secularists, 
with the help of the colonial masters that became the decision-makers in the 
society. Ibraheem Sulaiman says in his article on Education for Capitalism: “И 
is therefore clear that Nigeria’s absolute acceptance of the western model of 
education, and its rejection ofits own model, is not the result of any honest desire 
for the betterment of Nigeria on the part of the policy makers but it is due mainly 
to the growing power of the vested interests." 


THE IMPACT OF THE SYSTEM 


Thete is no doubt that the root cause of Muslim problems in Nigeria is the 
current system of education. The Muslim institutions of learning are the 
breeding ground of such problems. Every reasonable person knew that the 
educational system is a continuation of the colonial heritage, which has 
_ “nothing to do with Islamic legacy except where its interest has been affected. 
It is here that the Muslim linkage with his past is severed.” In spite of the great 
expansion and development that had taken place in Nigeria since independence, 
the condition of education is at its worst. Secularism has pushed out the Islamic 
system from the field of education. Islamic education remains a private 
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enterprise with little or no governmental support, and where financial support 
is made available, there are demands to impose secularization in the name of 
national unity, modernism and progress. Thus, we have a syllabus which is 
divided into Islam and Modernism. Similarly, the Islamic syllabus usually 
remains unchanged due to conservatism, and also because, the so-called 
secularists would see to it that it stays that way and out of touch with reality and 
modernity. Neither the government nor the Universities! administration, 
including private organizations, are doing anything to salvage the shrinking 
morale of Nigerian youth and their de-Islamisation through education. Islamic 
education is receiving little attention in Nigeria. The commercialization of 
education bas produced a void. According to Al-Faruqi, “It has neither 
produced a good school, college or University, nor a generation of scholars that 
will stand on the same footing with the west in creativity and excellence. 
Education, for example, due to lack of Islamic vision, is very low.’ 


The danger ofthis system of education, according to Ibraheem Sulaiman, 
is ‘‘the divorcing of the training ofhuman beings from ideals that guide human 
conduct, human society is thus deprived of any ability to solve purely human 
problems, even though, this society has tremendous physical power whose 
potential for destruction if very high indeed.” ‘Тыз approach to education,” 
Ibraheem Sulaiman continues, '*has created for the west a trap from which it 
may never escape conflict of all kinds.” 


As for Professor Abdullahi Smith, 


..the conflict has shown itself in the unprecedented economic 
exploitation of the poor and ignorant masses by the rich and clever 
minonty, exploitation involving degrees of human servitude and 
degradation unparalleled even in the horrors of African Slavery, in 
the compulsive imperialism which extended this servitude to the 
people of Africa and Asia, in recurrent warfare arising from 
economic competition between nations.’ 


In spite ofall the conflicts which this system ofeducation inflicted upon Nigeria, 
the society persisted in its demand for Western values and remains subservient 
to it. In this regard, Professor Abdullahi Smith observes, 


| The insistent demand for more and more scientific and technical 
" education in our Universities unaccompanied by a demand for тоге . 
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- (or even any) religious or moral education, means that our University 
students should not be trained as reformers of society, but rather to 
ensure that corruption in our society should be supplied with a 
sound technological base. This is the ridiculous and tragic position 
in which we find ourselves at the present time.? 
There is a need to change this system in the form that it exists today in Nigeria 
as Ibraheem Sulaiman suggests because '*man has not been created to serve the 
economy, the selfish interests of a small minority and subjecting the interests 
of Nigeria to those of the United States of America.’ 


The aim of education in Islam is to produce a good man, while in the West, 
it 15 to produce a good citizen. The difference here is that, when you produce 
a good man, he will be a good citizen but, a good citizen might not be a good 
man. Itisin this respect that education in Islam is directed towards serving Allah 
and mankind. This has been the practice since the early days of Islam, and 
‘‘what is needed is the revival of this practice and saving the people from the 
yoke of vested interests, by producing people who have self-respect, honour, 
freedom, and who cannot be made to serve the economy as if they are 
machines. 


Regarding the Universities in Nigeria, it was reported that 


they (Universities) currently belong to Nigeria in name and location, 
their objectives, the contents of education they give, the students 
they produce are all not Nigerians, but belong to the commercial 
and industrial interests of the United States and its allies.* 


Contrasting the role and functions of two Universities in Africa, the 
first being the University of Sankore, and the second which is Ahmadu 
Bello University, Waziri Junaidu of Sokoto in 1971 says, 


In the 15th century the city of Timbuktu was the religious, scientific 
and literary centre of the western Africa. The repository of this 
wisdom and learning was the University of Sankore where pious, 
learned scholars lived and taught.... Pupils flocked to the city and 
University from all sides, from the East, from Morocco and from 
all part of Africa. The products of this system became the leaders 
of society in all its spheres of activity. 
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Waziri continues, ‘‘the University and the community which supported its 
Scholars and students were tied very closely to each other. The University 
supplied generations of administrators, judges and other functionaries of 
state to the authorities. It supplied teachers, religious men, notaries, jurists, 
clerks and a class of merchants to the community. The University was the 
symbol of the spirit of the community, the guardian of its morals and the 
formulator of its hopes and aspirations."' 


In continuation of his speech, Waziri says, ‘“There is inner life in all 
communities, a spiritual dimension which makes them what they are, which 
gives them autonomy and helpe them to achieve greater progress, that is, the 
proper values and means of conducting their affairs. The Songhay society which 
is highly cultured was concerned with the right order of relationships between 
the departments of states, and the upholding of the rules governing trade 
including the conduct of the merchants. It was also concerned with self 
discipline, piety and love of learning, justice and truth. Above all, it was 
concerned with the maintenance of the spirit ofthe community so that those who 
were born and raised in the society recognised, accepted and followed those high 
moral ideals and code of conduct on which that society depended for its peace 
and harmony.” 


With regard to Ahmadu Bello University, Waziri is reported to have said: 


I shall be frank with you. In a matter such as this, one must resist 
shyness. I must state that your University, like all others in Nigeria, 
is a cultural transplant whose roots lie in another tradition... it is 
part of the cultural baggage bequeathed to us through our association 
with those traditions. Wise men know that change is a part of tbe 
necessary process through which all societies must pass if they are 
to grow and to survive in an improved state. Wiser men know that 
change can have other faces whose influence might well lead to the 
impoverishment of the very society we wish to nourish.... I speak 
for many of my countrymen when I say that, unlike Sankore, our 
Universities appear to belong to us only in their location and in 
their names.‘ 

SERVING THE AGENTS OF IMPERIALISM {> 


Some Universities in Nigeria, such as University of Sokoto, University - 
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of Maiduguri, Bayero University, and Ahmadu Bello University do 
not serve the interest of the community they are meant to serve; rather, as 
Ibraheem Sulaiman writes, "they have become headquarters for the Agents 
of NATO, for communist agents from WARSAW countries, and for Christian 
Missionary Organisations. The worst part of it all.is that they utilise the 
Universities’ funds to carry out researches on behalf of their masters. The 
combined efforts of these agents have frustrated any attempts to make these 
Universities useful to the community they are meant to serve, so much so 
that the values they uphold and their activities are opposed and indeed, 
inimical to the very interests of the community." 


In analyzing the grave conditions of the Nigerian Universities, Ibraheem 
Sulaiman goes on to explain how Islamic Studies and Islamic Law have been 
relegated to the lowest standard at tbe expense of Sociology, Economics, 
Sciences, Technology and other fields of studies. Itis indeed most unfortunate 
and a great pity that Islamic education cannot be taught because the Deans and 
lecturers are, as Ibraheem Sulaiman calls them, “Agents of Freudian Societies” 
‘who will never allow “Islamic law to take precedence over English law in the 
University of Sokoto which operates in the very centre of the Sokoto Caliphate.” 
This situation clearly indicates that the Nigerian society is in slavery. Similarly, 
Nigerian Universities may have Muslim Vice-Chancellors, but most of them 
have not done anything remarkable for Islam, instead, their records indicate 
that, they have achieved remarkable success in expelling a lot of Muslim 
students from their Universities. This is because the Nigerian government 
believe that unity can only be achieved through conformity to Western values 
and interests. 


Since independence in 1960, Nigeria has become a nation of imitation in 
its socio-political and economic spheres. Everything has been limited to the 
United States of America and Britain, even though Nigerians are not Americans 
or British. In other words, the country has become subservient to the industrial 
nations of the world. Nigeria is imitating a world which, according to Alexander 
Solzenitsyn, ‘‘has most its civil courage, both as a whole and separately in each 
country, each government, each political party... and which has gone to the 
extent of defending cowardice and weakness. Nigeria is copying a civilization 
_ which operates in such a way that mediocrity triumphs with the excuse of 
restrictions imposed by democracy." 


Solzenitsyn continues, “The western system protects individual freedom 
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much so that the society as a whole is made defenceless against certain‏ مع 
individuals, and it protects crime and evil to the extent that the society appears‏ 
to have little defence against the abyss of human decadence.” Nigeria is‏ 
imitating a civilization whose thinking, in the words of Ibraheem Sulaiman,‏ 
"has come to the end of its development, and which has prepared its own end."‏ 
Therefore, when we abandon our own traditions, we must be prepared to face‏ 
Ше consequences which the West is now facing, a situation in which we cannot‏ 
defend our country against the excesses, evils and machinations of certain‏ 
powerful, but a small number of individuals, in which mediocrity triumphs, in‏ 
which our society will be paralysed by the effects of human decadence and in‏ 
which we prepare our own end. Thus‏ 


Nigeria is following a pattern of development which the Qur'an 
considers inimical to human growth, or human happiness that is, 
"developing" the environment of man while neglecting man 
himself.* f 
Any society that denied and abused its own values and confidence does not 
believe in its own existence. The countries which Nigeria is copying such as 
the United States and the [erstwhile] Sovient Union exist because both believe 
in their values and capabilities as Ibraheem Sulaiman writes: “But Nigerians 
do notexist because they believe they are not an independent entity, their society 
has no values, no principles, no capabilities. And so Nigeria lives for others and 
toils on their behalf. We (the Muslims) are guilty of disregarding Allah’s 
warning that, “The Guidance of Allah is the only true Guidance,’ copying the 
imitators, the non-entities, and believers in facsimiles.” Thus, Nigeria remains 
a nation without confidence and hope for the future. 


Nigerian society, as a whole is marked by an alarming moral breakdown. 
In part, at least, this is understandable as a result of the oil boom which bas 
increased the national wealth tremendously and aided the spread of poverty, 
corruption, and the society’s inability to feed itself. Other concomitant social 
problems like sexual permissiveness, divorce, armed robbery, etc., have 
engulfed the society. This phenomenon had similar destabilizing effects, by 
assailing many of the long cherished values. Nonetheless, one would assume, 
that the firm grip of traditional religion immunize some societies, or at least. 
attenuates the negative effects of sudden affluence. In Nigeria, however, the 
proud edifice of Muslim morals (as well as Christian morals) collapsed like a 
house of cards under the impact of the new wealth. . 
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Traditionally, Islam seemed attractive to many Nigerians precisely 
because of its apparent “magic” force of fortifying moral conduct, of generating 
an ethical human being. There are numerous instances where Christians and 
Animists have turned to Muslims as the more upright people. Whenever a 
reliable and trustworthy person was needed, recourse was taken to the Muslims. 
What, then, explains the phenomenon that in Nigeria, Muslims seem to have 
succumbed to the “temptations” of easy money making even more than others, 
that the Muslim segment of the population appears less resistant to corruption 
than Animists and Christians? 

Nigerian Muslims no longer live within the secure framework of their 
customary loyalties to the religious community as a local branch of the Ummah. 
In spite of Nigeria's continuous imitation of the West, they have not yet fully 
subscribed to something new, have not yet become “Nigerians,” with all that 
this implies in terms of devotion to anew social framework. At present, Nigerian 
Muslims seem to be neither here nor there. Like a number of Muslim people 
elsewhere too, they find themselves in a state of flux, at times with disastrous 
consequences. 

CONCLUSION 


Nigerian Muslims are the victims of this Western culture or system of 
education. The Institutions of the Muslim people and the Muslim law have 
gradually disappeared in the interest ofnational unity. The Muslims cannot even 
practise their law despite the fact that more than two-third of the population are 
Muslims. "People all over the world are known by their law," writes Ibraheem 
Sulaiman, “and it is only people without pride, without a belief in themselves, 
without self consciousness or a sense of identity that can abandon their own law 
for whatever reason. АП honourable people in history have fought and laid 
down their lives to defend their law, their freedom and their honour, not so the 
Muslims of Nigeria. Living under afalse leadership, they have surrendered their 
law, their honour and freedom so that English law and pagan law thrive." The 
question now is: Where is tbe hope? 


Ibrabeem Sulaiman says; “the hope ultimatey lies in Islam. But Muslims 

, bave themselves suffered from this progressive decay. The once revolutionary 
~ Spirit of Muslims bas given way to apathy, fear, and despondency. The integrity 
of Islam has been damaged by the corruption which a number of Nigerian Emirs 
have perpetrated in the name of Islam. The Ulama have added their own 
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contribution of submissiveness, seeking self-glory, failing to rally around the 
Muslims for the transformation of Nigeria and to stand by the Shariah. The 
Muslim intelligentsia has made its contribution by selling the interests of Islam 
for its personal purses and conveniences. The Muslim businessmen have — 
barring a very few — largely competed with others in unnecessary accumulation 
of wealth and corruption; they have assisted the imperialists and have spread 
injustice on land. The Muslim youth’s contribution has been the neglect of Islam 
and expending their intelligence, effort and abilities to undermine their own 
interests. The final result of all this is the progressive deterioration of the Muslim 
situation and a serious set back to the cause of Islam.” 


Professors Fazlur Rahman and Al-Farugi agree that "Unless necessary 
and far-reaching adjustment are made in the current system of education in all 
Muslim countries, it is not even conceivable that creative minds will arise that 
will work out the desired systematic interpretation of Islam. That there can be 
no hope of a genuine revival of the community unless the educational system 
is revamped and its faults corrected. What is needed is a new system completely." 
Continuing, Professor Al-Faruqi says, ‘“There is the need to remove the current 
system of Islam and Secularism and the two must be integrated and united so 
as to serve humanity. The new system should not be allowed to serve only the 
economic needs of the student forprofessional knowledge, personal advancement, 
or matezial gain, rather it should be endowed with a mission of Islamic vision." 


NOTES 


(1) Musim Studests’ Society of Nigeria (Zone A), Radiance: А Musiim Magazine for the 
Contemporary Mind, No. 1.3, 1982, p. 25. 


Q) Thid. p. 26. 
G) Ibid. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL CONFLICT BETWEEN 
AHMADIYAH AND ITS OPPONENTS IN PRE-WAR 
MALAYA* 


SAFIE BIN IBRAHIM 


Tue nature of theological thought in pre-war Malaya relfects a restatement 
of some aspects of older theological doctrines and an attempt to relate them 
to the prevailing state of mind among the Malays. The contemplation of the 
realm of metaphysics was, like the study of legal thought, very much 
influenced by external factors, including the writings on theology of the 
classical period as well as in modern times. Modern influences included 
both Egyptian and Indian scholars. It was from India that due to its expression 
in the English language and to new methods of thinking, some English- 
educated Malays received a new message which they considered very 
convincing. These educated few were in a state of intellectual schizophrenia 
and were looking for a rationally convincing intellectual instrument with 
which they could rescue the ‘‘crumbling House of Islam.’”! 


It was in the second decade of the 20th century, when English education 
began to play an increasingly important role in fulfilling the needs of the 
colonial administrative system, that young intellectuals began to explore a 
wide range of ‘‘new knowledge." Western-style education gave them 
something which they had never before experienced. They no longer felt 
like ‘‘frogs under the coconut shell,” but they could not detach themselves 
entirely from the isolated culture in which they were brought up and 
psychologically moulded. If their families had comparatively strong religious 
backgrounds, then religion, at least in the early stage of their lives, deeply 
influenced their minds and attitudes. The new education became a testing 
ground for them. If religious tenets and practices were to be matched with 
the secondary school level of education — which was responsible for moulding 
a new mental framework and for giving a new range to knowledge — there 
must be some form of intellectual reaction. They might cling to past beliefs 
and practices in juxtaposition to:the new knowledge. In this event they 
might become highly secularized; religion had nothing to do with the reality 
of the worldly life, it was a matter of belief and private affair. Or they could 
be restive intellectuals, at least in the early stage of their lives. Or finally c EUR 
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they could, in their eyes, transform themselves into “highly cultured’’ people, 
who were able to use their new knowledge as an analytical tool for explaining 
their beliefs and practices. | 


What is to be observed about Malay intellectual history is the 
appearance of this last category. These English-educated Malays had a 
religious background which had some influence upon their minds and 
behaviour, but they could neither give up their religion nor initially explain 
their beliefs and religious practices in the light of the embryonic Western 
education which they received. They seemed to be in a dilemma reflected 
by a restive mentality. Their curiosity had stimulated intellectual energy by 
using English as а new instrument for acquiring knowledge. In the exploratory 
process they might find something new and rational which could explain 
their beliefs and practices. They grasped new ideas about Islam, apparently 
without giving much consideration to their serious, long-term implications. 
Pe ee ee еле E E АШЫ neice ا‎ 
in Malaya. 


One of the leading Malay intellectuals influenced by this movement 
was Zayn al-'Ábidin bin Ahmad better known as Za'ba. He was born in 
Kampong Batu Kikir, Negeri Sembilan, Malaya, in 1895. He began to learn 
Arabic when һе was a student of a vernacular school of Linggi in 1907-09. 
In 1910 he joined St. Paul's Institution, Seremban, and left it in 1915 after 
passing Senior Cambridge examination. He was appointed as a teacher of 
Malay language in an English college, Johore Bahru, in 1916 and was 
transferred to the Malay college, Knala Kangsar, Perak, in 1918, also as a 
teacher of Malay language and as a translator. In 1923 Za'ba was transferred 
to the Education Department of Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States, in Kuala Lumpur, as a translator, but a year later he became a 
translator at the Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong Malim, Perak, until 
1939, then he was transferred to Information Department, Singapore. During 
the Japanese occupation (1941-45) Za‘ba served with the Radio of Singapore. 
He was involved in politics after the War until he went to London in 1947 
as a lecturer of Malay language at the University of London. After three 
years in London Za'ba returned to Malaya and in 1953 was appointed as a 
senior lecturer in the Department of Malay Studies, University of Malaya 
(Singapore). He was with the university until 1959 after which he was not 
involved in active service. He died іп 1973.2 
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It is interesting to note that as early as 1917 Za‘ba had shown an 
interest in Khwaja Kamal-ul-Din,’ the leading figure in the movement. 
Kamal-ul-Din's The Islamic Review had penetrated the minds of some 
English-educated Malays, but the Khwaja himself could not escape the 
scrutiny of those who were skeptical about his faith. Writing in Lembaga 
Melayu, in 1920, a person named Hasan Ahmad of Singapore was the first 
to raise the issue and describe him as a loyal follower of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad.‘ In defending Kamal-ul-Din, Za‘ba, on the request of certain 
Singaporean refotmists wrote а long article, probably not published by 
Lembaga Melayu- but extant in draft form. Za‘ba made a good defence and 
attack, and in the process exposed his true feelings towards the Mirza by 
mentioning the title al-Masih al-Maw*üd (Promised Messiah) and by relating 
it to the Mirza.’ If his article was not published, there must have been some 
reason. He was most probably aware that he was heading for intellectual 
disaster, if not religious ‘‘excommunication,’’ if he continued to adhere to 
the movement's ideology. 


A prominent Muslim scholar and reformist, Shaykh Tahir Jalal al-Din, 
had seemingly influenced Za‘ba. The extent to which the former played a 
role in changing the latter’s mind is not clear, but two things are obvious. 
Firstly, there is no reference to support for the Ahmadiyah intellectual 
movement by Za‘ba in the 1930s.- And, secondly, Tahir, while actively 
combating the movement through the 1920s, cooperated intellectually with 
Za'ba, for example, in supervising and rectifying the latter's translation 
. work from Arabic into Malay. 


Tahir was born in Ampek Ankek, Sumatra, Indonesia, in 1869. He was 
sent to Makkah at the age of 12 where he lived with his first cousin, the 
famous scholar, Shaykh Ahmad Khatib. He studied for 12 years in Makkah 
(with a brief visit back to Sumatra and Malaya). Early in 1893 he went to 
Cairo to study astronomy at al-Azhar. Within the four years at Cairo he was 
introduced to the teachings of the reformist Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905) 
and he formed a close friendship with the latter's student, Muhammad 
Rashid Rida. He contributed articles to Rida's al-Manar. After qualifying in 
, astronomy at al-Azhar, Tahir spent two years teaching in Makkah before 
' retuming to Malaya/Indonesia in 1899. He spent much of his time until 
` 1905 travelling between Malaya, Riau-Lingga, Sumatra, and Middle East, 
as a religious teacher and scholar. Though married and divorced several 
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times previously, he married a Malay girl from Perak in 1901 and in 1906 
settled permanently in Malaya. Apart from being a religious officer in Perak 
and Johore, Tahir published al-Imam together with another reformist, Sayyid 
Shaykh bin Ahmad al-Hadi, etc., in 1906 for propagating reformist ideas. 
He was also associated with al-Hadi in publishing Saudara (1926-41) and 
editing it for sometimes after al-Hadi's death in 1934. He died in 1957.* 


. In 1930 Tahir became the most outspoken figure in Malaya to engage 
in intensive intellectual battle against the Ahmadiyah movement. His book, 
Ini Perisai Orang Beriman Pengisal Madhab Orang Qadian,’ clearly showed 
his wrath against Ahmadiyah religious beliefs and directly referred to events 
in the 1920s, during which Za'ba was a strong supporter of the movement. 
It seems that Tahir's writing of the book was stimulated by an article 
published in Lembaga Melayu by a person calling himself ‘‘Abi al-Murtada 
al-Mutazili.'''? “Тһе use of a false name," be wrote, ‘‘was enough to 
indicate the false idea.” He complained that if the idea were true the writer 
would have used his real name, but instead, his purpose was to sow discord 
among peaceful people. Abu al-Murtada, according to Tahir, had raised his 
voice in order to assist the mission of Qadianists and had praised them and 
condemned the ‘Лата’ (scholars). Tahir felt the writer did not know about 
Qadianism and drew his information from stories. He considered the article 
very disgusting and the work of a ‘‘coward, misguided,” and “two-faced. 


Tahir was furious at the claim made by Mirza Mahmud Ahmad" who 
diivanced the idea that to be a prophet was the aim of every Muslim; that 
only the Islamic religion showed the way to revelation; and that the venerated 
personality (al-dhat al-mu ‘azzam) had appeared іп Qadian and there become 
prophet and messenger of God.” 

Tahir did not distinguish between the Qadian and Lahore parties in his 
attack on the Ahmadiyah movement and he focused his attention on Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, about whom he raised several questions. Firstly, the Mirza 
claimed that he was the Promised Messiah in the last days. In relation to 
this claim, the Mirza and his followers interpreted the verse, ‘‘Show us the 
straight way; the way of those on whom Thou has bestowed Thy grace,'' ^ 
as an indication that prophethood could be sought. This was, according to ` 
Tahir, in conflict with the understanding of the Companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Secondly, it was not true, Tahir argued, that Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad was Jesus, son of Mary; and it was not possible for a sane man to 
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believe in the Mirza descending from heaven to Qadian. Thirdly, Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad abolished the holy war (jihad) from the earth and replaced 
it with general peace. Tahir made an attempt to prove that the claim of 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad resembled polytheism in such expressions: 


Earth and skies are with you as they are with me. You have the 
honour beside me. I have selected you for myself. You are beside 
me.... The time has come that you are helped and are known to 
mankind. You are beside me near my throne. You are beside me 
as my son. 


According to Tahir, this expression was beyond Muslim belief; only those 
who were ‘‘haunted by ghosts and satan” could make it." 


In observing the assertive character of Ahmadiyah adherents, 
particularly in the early stages of the movement, one should be aware of the 
conditions of Malay society at the time. Its backwardness, it was observed, 
became one of the main ills for Malay intellectuals to attempt to remedy, 
but not by rejecting Islam. Politically subjugated, economically emasculated, 
suffering from cultural stagnation and isolation, and, it was said, religiously 
full of bid‘ah (innovation), the Malay masses drew considerable sympathy 
from young Malay intellectuals. The scapegoats, not without valid reasons, 
were non-Malay immigrants rather than the British, and the traditional - 
practices of Islam rather than ће Лата’ of the early period. Tahir observed 
that these conditions drew an intellectual response from the English-educated 
whose zeal surprised him. In his reaction he reminded Muslims about the 
propaganda calling men and women to work for progress, some by means 
of religion, others by following the West and rejecting religion, and still 
others by adopting Qadianism."* 


Tahir had very little respect for the English-educated intellectuals who 
disagreed with his theological doctrines. The ideas of the Ahmadiyah 
movement were disgusting to him. He thought the supporters of the movement 
wrong-beaded because they changed and interpreted the Qur’an in such a 
way as to fit their needs and inclinations.” The intellectuals who supported 
the Ahmadiyah movement appear to have held the conviction that Islam had 
degenerated into a passive religion; that its original vigour had been eroded 
with the passage of time; and that there must be some persons or reformers 
who could explain the actual nature of Islam or retransform it into a dynamic 
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force. If they were looking for a migaddid (renewer) it was simply because 
they were desperately trying to rescue the Malays and to put Islam on the 
same level of ''rationality' with the Western thought to which they had 
been exposed. They, therefore, grasped eagerly the idea of a ‘‘saviour’’ and 
proclaimed their find as capable of saving the Muslim world. 


Tahir had tried to see this. He made an attempt to explain Islam 
theologically in relation to the conditions of the Malays. The causes of 
Malay backwardness, he asserted, did not originate from Islam. Muslims, 
therefore, did not need a mujaddid who would bring them progress and 
technical skill.” For him a renewer who claimed to have received a revelation 
would be the dajjàl (imposter) referred to in the Hadith (Tradition): ‘Тһе 
day of resurrection will not come until the advent of imposters, liars .’. . 
all claiming that they are messengers of Allàh.'?! Without distinguishing 
between the Lahore branch of the Ahmadiyah movement and Qadianism, he 
reached his own conclusions. Firstly, the Muslim community would be 
tested by imposters who claimed that they were prophets and messengers of 
God. Any Muslim who believe them would have no excuse for his error 
provided that he perceived the reality. Secondly, the sign of these imposters 
was that they were not competible with the Muslim faith and with the 
behaviour of the Companions of the Prophet. Anyone who claimed to be a 
prophet and messenger after the Prophet Muhammad and interpreted the 
Quran and Hadith in a way that fitted one's own purpose was an imposter.” 
Tahir felt that of all previous imposters none could match Mirza Ghulam . 
Ahmad in terms of the ability to ‘‘mislead and deceive Muslims.’’” 7 


Tahir responded to the Ahmadiyah movement not only in Malaya but 
algo in parts of Indonesia, particularly Sumatra. He wrote a refutation of the 
booklet, Izhar al-Haqq, published in Padang, Sumatra, which claimed that 
the evidence of the truth of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad as Mahdi was a Hadith, 
“Indeed our Mahdi has two signs .. . . Firstly, the eclipse of thé moon will 
occur in early night of Ramadan,™ and, secondly, an eclipse of the sun [will 
occur] in the middle of it.” Tahir warned Muslims about Hadiths of this 
kind, because they were ambiguous or contradictory and because in the 
history of Hadith there were some people — like the supporters of the - 
various governments = who invented many Hadiths in order to gain support — 
in their power struggle. He questioned the alleged Prophet's use of the word 
‘‘our’’ which was not proper for him, and said that the eclipse did not occur 
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according to the so-called Hadith.* He argued that what the Prophet actually 
said would happen accordingly, and that only God knows the reality of 
things." 

Tahir’s intellectual battle was not without its response from the 
supporters of the Ahmadiyah movement. Around 1933 a tract entitled, Risala 
Ahmadiyya yang Kedua, Siapakah Mirza Ghulam Akhmad,” was published, 
singling out two persons as targets of attack, Tahir and Muhammad Hasan 
of Bandung, Indonesia.” The latter was the most outspoken critic of the 
Ahmadiyah movement in Idonesia. — , 

The book made several claims about Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. It regarded 
him as the holy spirit and said that though he lived like an ordinary human 
being he was in the light of God.” What Tahir quotes in Ini Perisai was 
repeated in the Risala Ahmadiyya: that the Mirza had his place at the throne 
('arsh)?! Ter erdinary Muslim belief the Mirza’s claim was in contradiction 
from, had right knowledge about, and had met, God? could be very perplexing 
to them. In one place the Risala Ahmadiyya tried to convince readers that 
for the first time in Islamic history the Mirza, basing himself on the Qur’an, 
had analyzed Islamic teachings in such a way that they would not be in 
conflict with the law of nature. This was because Islamic teachings were the 
teachings of God, while the law of nature was His creation, and thus both 
must be compatible.” 


There was a clear attempt to portray the Mirza as the most outstanding 
reformer, far above others, such as Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh, and 
as capable of establishing a strong movement and of facing enemies who 
wanted to_crush it. The book considered Tahir as a great enemy who used 
forged stories about the Mirza in order to stop young English-educated 
Malays from reading the English translation of the Qur’an by Muhammad 
‘Ali, but the people who read the translation would know Tahir’s trick. It 
had a low regard for Muhammad Hasan whose knowledge of Arabic, it said, 
was received from Madrasa al-Saqaf of Singapore and who was ignorant of 
the English language. Hasan was also accused of ''using Javanese as his 
tools" to prevent the spread of the Ahmadiyah movement in Java.” 


Strong recrimination was directed by Sayf al-Din against Muhammad 
Hasan* arguing that a claim to be a messenger of God could not be regarded 
as infidelity or apostasy." He asserted that if Muhammad Hasan was said 
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to have been inspired by God and to have been enjoined to publish Majallat ` 
al-Fatwa in order to correct the Muslim faith, then he could not be regarded 
as wrong.™ Concerning Muhammad Hasan’s criticism that the Mirza was 
very obedient to the British government, he asked whether it was wrong 
from the Islamic point of view to obey a government that protected Muslims.” 
-In defending the Mirza, Sayf al-Din did not miss the opportunity to allude 
to what was regarded as ‘Ње changing of Islamic law.” He said it was 
Muhammad Hasan, not the Mirza, who changed Islamic law by making a 
new rule that pork was clean.” He made it clear, however, that he was 
discussing the issue from the point of view of the Lahore branch of the 
Ahmadiyah movement, and that the Qadian group was known to be wrong 
and out of Ahl al-Sunnah wa'l-Jamá 'ah.*! 


Apparently the leaders of the Ahmadiyah movement in Malaya believed 
that there was nothing wrong in the teachings of the Mirza. They tried to 
explain to the Malays the universal validity of teachings such as to love all 
creatures of God, to do good to mankind, and to avoid doing anything 
wrong.* Despite the fact that they made glowing claims about the doctrines 
of their movement, they could not escape being excommunicated. For this 
reason many of them hide behind their noms de plume. 


Za'ba, as we saw, noted that Muhammad Yusuf bin Sultan Maiden? 
was believed to be one of the authors of Risala Ahmadiyya. Strangely, if so, 
the same Yusuf did not include the Mirza as an important reformer in his 
book, Ketjatohan Qaum-(Qaum Islam dan Pergerakan Baharu.“ He devoted 
separated chapters to many important reformers such as Muhammad b.'Abd - 
al-Wahhab, Muhammad 'Abduh, etc. Apparently he tried to avoid being 
attacked, if not to conceal his real views, but he was carefully observed by 
Tahir. In the last chapter of his book he strongly recommended that Muslims 
should read the Muhammad ‘Ali’s translation of the Qur'àn,5 which had 
been strongly criticized by Tahir.“ 


In 1931 Tahir and Yusuf engaged in а bitter, open polemic, provoked 
by a writer named M. Ibrahim Jamal who quoted Yusuf's recommendation: 
“©, . . no other translation is better than the translation by Maulavi Muhammad 
‘Ali of Lahore.''* Jamal, apart from comparing the contradictory ideas of” 
Tahir and Yusuf, was no less critical of the latter and presented his own” 
position thus: '*The recommendation by Muhammad Yusuf. ... to study the 
translation of Maulavi Muhammad ‘Ali has no value, especially because he 
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АН] was a student of the Mirza... who claimed to be the Mahdi, that 
is, the Prophet Jesus who descended into this world. . . . ''* Yusuf overreacted 
in а manner that exposed his real attitude towards the Mirza. He did not aim 
his main attack at Jamal, to whom he had made a first response by publishing 
an article, *"Translation of Qur'an by Muhammad ‘Ali of Lahore (An Answer 
to M. Ibrahim Jamal)," but directed his strongest criticism at Tahir's Ini 
Perisai.” He said that Tahir was in error in interpreting the ‘‘anna’’ (when) 
in the verse ‘‘How can I have a son and man has not yet touched me?''* 


It is curious that Yusuf did not try to defend himself on the main issue 
by his opponents, that the Mirza was not a Muslim because he claimed he 
was a prophet. He defended Muhammad 'Ali, but not the Mirza. This 
created an intellectual problem for him in explaining his admiration of 
Muhammad *Ali's translation of the Qur'an, which included, in the foreword, 
mention of the Mirza.*! Concerning the translation, he asked, ‘‘Is it reasonable 
to throw away a book of a servant of Allah, who left us this most beneficial 
work ... because he included the name of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad among 
his teachers?’ 


rke conflict of ideas between Tahir and Yusuf involved personal 
attacks on each other, such as accusations of having a poor knowledge of 
English or Arabic. Both of them used harsh language. Yusuf tried to implicate 
other prominent figures on his behalf in the conflict, such as Sayyid Shaykh 
bin Ahmad al-Hadi, Shaykh ‘Abd-Allah al-Maghribi, etc. He asked them, he 
said, to express their views about Muhammad 'Ali's translation several 
times, but be did not say whether or not they supported the translation. He 
concluded his attack on Tahir with a statement: 


...and this translation will also help the writer to face the danger 
posed by Shaykh Tahir . . . , to expose all tricks and deception 
made by those who claim to be scholars and who want to enslave 
the common people. This is the reason why our scholars here and 
in India are always looking for ways and means to discredit the 
author so that his translation will not be of use to educated Muslims. 
... Now I challenge Shaykh Tahir to prove any error. . . in the 
translation . . . but he should not mix up Muhammad 'Ali's 
endeavour with that of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. He should remember 
not to create nonsense as in the past, and be should find a person 
who really knows English and Malay equally well. Do not use your 
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erroneous translation from English into Malay as a means to show 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s error. ... ? 


From the preceding observation, one thing becomes apparent: the 
Ahmadiyah supporters always avoided answering the charge made by their | 
opponents, that the Mirza claimed to be a prophet. The most they could 
reply was that he did not say he was a prophet, as he did in his last speech 
at Lahore before his death in 1908.“ In relation to this Tahir evidently did 
not challenge the Ahmadiyah supporters to a public debate. The only challenge 
was made by an anti-Ahmadiyah in Majlis but no respone was heard. 
Despite the fact that the Ahmadiyah supporters avoided discussion about the 
Mirza, their opponents did not concentrate their attack on his alleged claim 
to be a prophet. It appeared that the claim was the weakest point of defence 
for Ahmadiyah supporters, and their opponents in Indonesia and in other 
parts of the Muslim world were aware of this. Escalation of the intellectual 
battle was evident particularly in India, Egypt and Indonesia. There were 
intense public debates in Bandung, Batavia and Medan Deli in 1933 and 
1934.55 These intellectual confrontations continued to expose the character 
of Ahmadiyah doctrines and the nature of their defence. The Muslims in 
general were left to make up their minds themselves. 


These circumstances were not irrelevant to the changing ideational 
atmosphere in Malaya. By the second half of the 1930s, intellectual argument 
had given way to more cautious maneuvers. Yusuf seems to have passed 
into oblivion by the late 1930s,” but this did not mean that the ideas he had 
expressed ceased to exist, especially among the English-educated Malays. - 
This was manifested in the monthly The Modern Light, founded by Haji 
‘Abd al-Majid bin Zain al-Din. 


‘Abd al-Majid was born in 1887 in Kuala Lumpur. He began his 
formal education at Pudu village and then joined the Victoria Institution, 
Kuala Lumpur, in 1895, and passed the Cambridge Junior Certificate 
examination in 1902. Subsequently he became a clerk for the Selangor 
government. In 1905 ‘Abd al-Majid joined the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar 
(a Malay residential school established for the sons of the Malay nobility 
and aristocracy), graduated two years later, and was at once employed as the 
school’s first Malay teacher. He was promoted in 1918 to be the first Malay 
Assistant Inspector of School (with headquarters in Telok Anson, Perak), 
having administrative and inspectorial responsibility for all vernacular schools 
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in a particular administrative area. But in 1919 he was sent for a year to act 
as principal of the Malay Teachers’ Training College at Matang, Perak, and 
returned to his post for 18 more months. 'Abd al-Majid's career as an 
educationist began to change in 1924 when he was appointed Malayan 
Pilgrimage Officer (travelling to Jedda, with the first ship, every year and 
returning seven months later with the last) for 16 years. He spent his annual 
five months in Malaya as a liaison officer to the Political Intelligence 
Bureau of the Straits Settlements Police while nominally (until 1931) a 
member of the Education Service. He interrogated in 1935 the president of 
the non-political and literary organization Sahabat Pena (Friends of the Pen) 
but later that year was appointed its adviser. ‘Abd al-Majid’s religious 
inclination led to his involvement in the Ahmadiyah movement. This was 
clearly evident by the fact that The Modern Light (his son, Latif, was 
nominal editor) defended Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the founder of Qadianism, 
by considering him not as a prophet and he was noted as ‘‘a Malay Qadiani,” 
a title which troubled him.* 


The journal appeared to be very bold. Its discussions of Islam were 
direct and assertive but avoided dealing with the Abmadiyah. However, its 
interest in the movement did not escape the public eye. It was provoked into 
proclaiming its theological stand, by saying that it did not deny its support 
for Mirza but did ‘‘not believe him to be the Messiah, as he claimed.''?? It 
also did not hold that ‘‘belief in [the] Ulama forms an article of faith," 
referring to the Лата’ who claimed that Mirza was an infidel.? The 
Modern Light boldly asserted that ‘‘each and every man is free to interpret 
the Quran according to his own intelligence, that is to say, those parts of 
the Quran that refer to the allegories, metaphors and parables given by 
God.''* This assertion was made with the objective of interpreting the 
Qur'an in line with the beliefs of the Ahmadiyah. If the Ahmadiyah was 
accused of making ‘‘a new religion," based on their own interpretation of 
the Qur'an, “Бу telling the world that Jesus had died,"'€ then The Modern 
Light would respond by claiming that it was not the first to say so, because 
one of the four recognized imams (leaders) of the four orthodox schools of 
_ law (madhahib) said the same. The Modern Light seemed to be proud of its 

"courage" in interpreting the Qur'àn ‘‘according to the light of modern 
advancement in tbe knowledge of Man,”’ and in differing from ‘‘the absurdity 
of the old interpretation,’’ and added that God alone would decide whether 
it was right or wrong.? But it did not admit that its interpretation was in 
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accordance with the doctrines of the Ahmadiyah movement. 


Ori the basis of its own interpretation of the texts, The Modern Light 
supported the belief that Jesus had died. Death, it argued, was natural for 
anyone, and although the Qur'an did not refer to the death of the prophets, 
their death had been accepted as fact. From this general premise it suggested 
that if Jesus were to have departed from the rule, it would be reasonable to 
expect that the Qur’an would make special mention of this. Thus, it argued, 
if Jesus was not killed or crucified, could it mean that the Prophet Abraham 
did not die because he did not die after being put into the fire. Concerning 
the belief that Jesus continued to enjoy an extraordinary life in the heavens, 
it argued that the Qur'àn would surely have made reference to this, without 
which ‘‘we are somewhat constrained to believe that the story is only a 
product of the imagination of the old interpreters and Commentators.’ 


The Ahmadiyah intellectual activity in pre-War Malaya did not create 
a lasting impact upon the Muslim minds in general. A handful of energetic 
English-educated, who adhered to the Ahmadiyah doctrines, had to face 
increasing resistance from their opponents. In fact the Ahmadiyah supporters 
could not erode traditional religious belief, for they were always on the 
defensive position. Some of them showed enthusiasm“ initially but very few 
withstood the challenge from their opponents. Za‘ba evidently was no longer 
involved in the movement in 1930s and Yusuf seems to have passed into 
oblivion before the end of 1930s. Only 'Abd al-Majid did actively engage 
in intellectual battle before his death in 1943. A remnant of Ahmadiyah 
supporters continue to exist after the War, but they are not able to challenge 
openly the powerful religious establishment which, supported by the Malay 
sultans and other political institutions, could excommunicate them. 


NOTES 


* This essay, a revised part of my dissertation submitted to the Columbia University, New 
York, їп 1985, is not to be confused with the Sufi sarigah (mystic path) Almadiyah 
which was practised in many parts in Malaya during the pre- War period. The Ahmadiyah 
bere refers to a certain religious doctrine attributed to Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qedian. 


)1( Haji ‘Abd al-Majid bin Zain al-Din regarded The Islamic Review (published in England 
from 1914 by Khwaja Kamel-ul-Din, one of the leaders of Lahore branch of the Akmadiyah 

7 movement) as ‘‘not only instructive in its Islamic message but also constructive to the 
crumbling House of Islam." See William R. Roff (ed.), The Wandering Thoughts of a 

. Dying Man, the Life and Times of Haji Abdul Majid bin Zainuddin (Kuala Lumpur: 

` Oxford University Press, 1978), p. 13, п. 20; and p. 131. Hereafter cited as The Wandering 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(8) 


(9) · 


(10) 


| (11) 
(12) 


Seo Baharuddin Zainal et al. (compilers), Wajah Biografi Saratus Penulis (Kuala Lumpur: 
Dewan Babass dan Pustaka, 1981), рр. 437-38: Mohd. Taib Osman and Hamdan Hassan, 
тыша тиен ка генди кы гараг Эш صوص‎ eee 1978), 


p. xix. 


Oder dim Didi dd EDÊ ouf 1 1903 ага айй, 
and in 1914 established his headquarters at Woking, Suroy, from whence he published 
The Islamic Review. Soe Roff (ed.), The Wandering Thoughts, p. 13, n. 20. 


Hasan Ahmad wrote an articl,.'‘Siapa Dia Khawaja Kamaluddin?” publised in Lembaga 
Melayu, 11-18-1920. See Adnan Haji Mohd Nawang, '‘‘Za' be dan Ajaran Khwaja 
Kamsluddin,"" in Khoo Kay Kim and Mohd, Рабу Othman (ede.), Pendidikan Di Malaysia 
Dakulu dan Sekarang (Kuala Lumpur: Persatuan Scjarah Malaysia, 1981), p. 80 and n. 
37. 


Tho reformists (in Malay лам muda) generally refer to those who, inffuenced by Egyptian 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, advocated ijtihad (informed independent judgement in Islamic law) 
based on the Qur'an and Hadith vis-a-vis taqlid (adherence to religious views of Muslim 
scholars). 


Adnaa Haji Mohd. Nawang, pp. 81. 


Za'ba mentioned tho title three times in his unpublished article. Seo ibid., pp. 85-87. In 
one of bis books the Mirza wrote: ‘‘..I have been informed of the Messiah who was to 
appear at the end of the thirteenth contury. (God has told me) that He had already kept 
in view the era (of Messiah's appearance) in giving this name (to me); and that hame is 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Qadiani —."’ See Eala-i Awhdm, Ш Edition (1902), p. 90, quoted 
by S. Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Qadiamsm: A Critical Study (tr. by Zafar Ishaq Ansan) 
(Lucknow: Islamic Research and Publications, 1974), p.54. For the proclamation of 
prophethood by the Mirza, seo Ch. 3, pp. 57-71. 


See W.R. Roff, The Origins of Malay Nationalism (Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya 
Ргеза,:1967), pp. 60-61; Deliar Noer, The Modernist Movement in Indonesia 1900-1942 
(Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University Press, 1973), pp. 33-35. 


Singapore: Setia Presa, 1930. Hereafter cited as Jni Perisai. [n early 1930s an article 
“Оват Abmadryya Qadiani Penyesat Agama,” by an anonymous person was published 
in Semangat Islam (1-1-1930, pp. 59-61), condemning Мита Ghulam Ahmad for claiming 
prophethood and welcoming Tahir's article. Ini Pensai was onginally published in 
езен а lla between; 2° 1- 190 and is 1930, when Tahır was in Singapore. 


The literal aeania c tb naie Bi tbe Fuller of Kunata do do laliod C Zabas well 
known nom de plume is ‘‘pairiot’’ and one of his sons was named Murtada who was most 
probably born before Za'ba was transferred to Tanjung Malim in 1924. See Abdullah 
Hussain and Khalid Hussain, Pendita Za'ba dalam Kenangan (Kuala Lumpur: Dewan 
Bahasa dan Pustaka, 1974), pp. 42-43. 


Tahir, Ini Perisai, p. 3. x 


According to Tahir in the Risala Ahmadiyya yang Kedua, p. 90, Mawlavi Hakim Nur al- 
Din succeeded Mirza Ghulam Ahmad and was the first caliph and Mirza Mahmud Ahmad 
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(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
аб) 
ат) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 


` was the second caliph. Tahir got information about Qedianism from Mirra Mahmud 


Ahmad's book which was translated from English into Arabic and published ia Cairo. 
Tahir gave no details of the book. See Tahir, Ini Pertal p. 4. 


Ibid., pp. 6-8. 

Al-Qar’an, ‘‘Fatihah"’: 6-7. 

Tahir, Ini Perisai, pp. 11-12. 

Ibid., p. 20. 

Ibid., p. 21. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 23. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 37 and 39. 

Ibid, рр. 40-41. 

Ibid., p. 42. 

Ramadan is the ninth month of the Muslim calendar. 

Tahir, Int Perisai, pp. 49-50. 

Tbid., рр. 50 

Ibid., р. 48. 

Petani: Indian Islamic Mission, Siam, n.d. Hereafter cited аз Risala Ahmadiyya. The 
book was printed at Jelutung Press, Penang. И contains excerpts from several English . 
books and journals published by the Ahmadiyah movement of Lahore. The translation 
was done by Per Pro Ahmadiyya Lahore. Za'ba noted that this Risala Ahmadiyya, under 
two жоюу de plume, one of which was believed to be that of the Penang Muhammad 
Yusuf bm Sultan Maidin, defended the excommunicated Мита and his moveniem against 
the attacks and accusations of Malayan ‘Ulama’. Not much is known about the life of 
‘Yusuf. According to Za'ba, Yusuf, a Penang Malay of South Indian extraction and was 
a Chief Clerk in the local Education Office, was intellectually activo in 1920s amd 1930s. 
Sec Zainal Abidin bin Ahmad (Za'ba) “Modem Developments of Malay Literature,” 
Journal of the Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 19, pt.1 (February 1941), 
reprinted in Abdullah Hussain and Khalid Hussain (eds.), Pendita Za ‘ba dalam Kenangan, 
pp. 268-269. Muhammad Yusuf's father’s name was spelled inconsistently as Sultan 
Muhy al-Din and Sultan Maidin. 


(29) Per Pro Ahmadiyya, Risala Ahmadiyya, р. 78. 
(30) ш. pp. 7-8. 
(31) Ibid, p. 11; qf. Tahir, Ini Perisai, рр. 19-20. 
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(32) 
(33) 
(34) 


(51) 


Per Pro Ahmadiyya, Risala Ahmadiyya, p. 36. 
Ibid, pp. 41-42. 

Ibid. p. 78. 

Ibid. 


He comtributed a chapter ‘‘Lagi akan di Konal olih al-*Alam al-Islami siapa dia Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad” (рр. 96-109) to the Risala Ahmadiyya. 


Ibid., p. 97. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. ° 
Ты4., pp. 97 and 100. 


Ibid., p. 104. Іа Malaya the AA! al-Sunnah wa Jama ‘ah are usually known as the followers 
of any one of the four well-known schools of law in Islam. 


Risala Ahmadiyya, pp. 80-83. 

Sos n. 28 above. 

Penang: Jelutung Press, 1931. Hereafter cited as Kejatohan. 
Ihid., рр. 165-67. 

Tahir, Ini Perisai, .مم‎ 


Muhammad Yusuf bin Satan Muhy al-Din, quoted by M. [brahim Jamal, Sawdara, 2-14- 
1931, p. 8. 


Ibid, 
Sandara, 2-28-1931, p. 6. 


Al-Qur'àn, “А "Imran :47. In Muhammad Ali's The Ноћ Qur'an Arabic Tens, English 
Translation and Commentary (Lahore: The Ahmadiyyah Anjuman [sba'at Islam. 1965). 
р. 143, the verse referred to is 46 not 47. There was confusion in the polemic because 
there is another verse of similar nature: "How shall I have a son, seeing that no man has 
touched me,” *‘Maryam:"’ 20. The Qur'an uses the words nulad (son) and ghulám (son) 
in the two verses respectively. The translation of the second verse is based on Abdullah 
Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur'an Text, Translation and Commentary (Washington, D.C.: The 
Islamic Center, n.d), р. 771. 


In fact, Muhammad ‘Ah wrote in the Preface as follows. "And lastly. the greatest religious 
leader of the present time, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, has inspired me with all that 
is best in this work. I have drunk deep at the fountain of knowledge which this great 
Reformer — Mujaddid of the present century and founder of the Ahmadryyah Movemsat 
— has made to flow." See Mubammad Ali, p. vii. 
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(65) 


Saudara, 2-28-1931, р.б. 

Ibid, 4-18-1931, p. 6. 

Per Pro Ahmadiyya, Каа Ahmadiyya, p. 89. 

12-12-1933, p. 1. 

See editorial, '"Taupen Ahmadiyya,” Majlis, 6-14-1934, p. 5. 

Abdullah Hussain and Khalid Hussain, Peudiia Za ba байат Kenangan, p. 269. 
Sec W.R. Roff (ed), The Wandering Thoughts, pp. iv-vil and 135. 

Editorial Notes, ‘A New Religion," The Modern Light, Zulhijjah, 29, 1359/1940, p. 391. 
Ibid.. p. 392. ` 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


See ‘Tho Question of the Death of Jesus," ibid., Muharram asd Safar, 1360/1941, pp. 
494-96. : 


When Khwaja Kamal-u-Din visited Malaya in 1921 he was warmly welcomed particularly 
in Perak and Penang by prominent people including Majid, Za‘be, Yusuf, Dr. Mohd. ' 
Ghaus, Sayyed Abu al-Hasan, otc. See Adnan Haji Mohd. Nawang, рр. 78-79. 


ATTITUDES AND STEREOTYPING IN 
VICTORIAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: THE CASE 
OF THE LEBANESE COMMUNITY IN 
AUSTRALIA 


ABE ATA & TREVOR BATROUNEY 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 


A NuMBER Of factors led to the authors undertaking this research. First. there 
has been relatively less research done on Lebanese and other Middle Eastern 
groups .n Australia. This 1s not to underestimate the studies undertaken by 
Ata, Humphrey, Mackie, McKay, Batrouney and others. However, none of 
these studies sought to identify and analyse in any comprehensive way the 
attitudes of a segment of the Australian community to Lebanon and the 
Lebanese. Although research interest into the area of attitudes of Australians 
towards ethnic communities has taken a sharper focus in recent years, relatively 
little has been explored regarding attitudes and stereotyping of minorities by 
students in secondary 5chools. Such studies usually involve ethnic typifications 
implied in attitudinal statements by teachers or students (Kippax, 1976). 
Moreover, the sources and implications of such typifications were rarely 
examined (Sealey, 1980). A major study looked into several hypothesis 
which can be deduced about associations between ethnic typifications and 
differences in social situations with relation to British Australians and Italian 
Australians. (Wiseman, 1977.) 


This paper is one of a series of papers reporting the results of analyses 
of data of five ethnic communities stereotyped by year twelve students in 
high schools. Factors involving the religious background of students, place 

“of birth and the type of school they attend were separated so as to detect 
any possible discrepancies between them. It should be noted that this is 
the first study on the stereotyping of Arab-Lebanese in Australia — no 
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comparable Australian (or Western) data is available. 


A second factor which motivated the writers is the fact that curriculum 
in Victorian schools and tertiary institutions is lacking in studies about 
Lebanon, and the Middle East as a whole. This comparative lack of 
research and teaching is all the more surprising, given the emerging economic 
and political significance of the Middle East as a whole and the prominence 
which has been accorded by the media to the Civil War in Lebanon over 
a number of years. For example, simple word association tests conducted 
by the authors with student teachers reveal clearly the dominant image of 
Lebanon and the Lebanese held by these students relating to the civil strife 
and conflict in Lebanon. 


Similarly, this lack of comprehensive research and teaching has taken 
place apainst a background of increasing but belated recognition of the 
extent of the problems confronting the post-Civil War Lebanese arrivals 
in Australia. This recognition of settlement problems of the Lebanese 
community has led to government-sponsored investigations and actions. 
These include investigation into settlement problems (Batrouney and Blatt, 
1981), comparative surveys into unemployment rates for a number of 
immigrant groups (Victorian Ethnic Affairs Commission, 1983); an analysis 
of racism and unemployment among Lebanese immigrants (Humphrey, 
1985); a study of Turkish and Lebanese youth (Mackie, 1983). 


Largely in response to the Lebanese unemployment figures in Australia, 
which reached as high as 33.7 per cent in January 1986, Government 
assistance to the Lebanese community was stepped up in the early 1980s 
through the increased provision of social welfare workers and in Victoria 
the establishment of 8 Lebanese Employment Task Force. 


A further motivation to undertake this research came from the authors’ 
active involvement in the Lebanese community, our own bi-cultural 
backgrounds, as well as their previous research interests. 


Purpose 
The major purpose of this project is to identify, analyse and interpret 
the knowledge, values and attitudes of a sample of year 12 students in 
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Victorian secondary schools with respect of Lebanon and the Lebanese. 


This included questions to test knowledge, to rate opinions, to identify 
stéreotypes and to determine sources of information held by these year 12 
students. We were particularly interested to see if significant variations 
could be identified in relation to birthplace, religion and sthool attended 
among the sample of year 12 students. 


The Samples 
Schools Attended 


The sample consisted of 400 students from 19 secondary schools in 
Victoria. While an attempt was made to have a sample of approximately 
20 students from each school, in fact there was some diversity which ranged 
from a maximum of 35 students at one school to a minimum of 8 students 
at another. 


Table 1 : Sample of Victorian Secondary Schools 


Government High Schools 


Government Technical Schools 








Private Schools 








Total 








The sample of schools was varied in that it included: 
* Government schools and private schools 

* Single-sex and co-educational schools 

* Technical schools and non-technical schools 


* Country and metropolitan schools, with the latter being reasonably 
distributed throughout the metropolitan area. 1 
7 However, as indicated above, the nineteen schools were reduced to 
three major categories: government high schools (hereafter referred to as 
“high schools'", government technical schools (hereafter referred to as 
“technical schools’’) and private schools. 
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Faced with constraints of time and access to some schools, the two 
researchers enlisted the aid of year 12 teachers or other teachers with 
direct access to year 12 students to administer the questionnaire. The 
questionnaires were administered to any available year 12 groups with no 
attempt being made to differentiate on the grounds of subjects studied or 
type of course undertaken. . The questionnaires were administered during 
class time, taking between 30-45 minutes to complete. The field-work was 
completed during the period from March to September 1986. 


Age of Sample 


As expected, the sample of year 12 students fell predominantly within 
the 16-22 age range, with only 4.5 per cent beyond that age. 


Table 2: Age of Sample 








Thus, not only were these students in their final year of schooling, but 
even where some may have left school and returned to year 12 studies, their 
experience of schooling was recent. 


Place of Birth 


Although the sample was predominantly Australian-born, 20.3 per cent 
were born overseas. However, this in itself cannot be taken as in any way 
indicative of the cultural background of the sample. In fact, the Australian- _ 
born category would no doubt include many whose parents were bom overseas 
and who have been brought up in non-Anglo-Australian families. 
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Table 3: Place of Birth of Sample 

















Place of Birth % 

Australia 73.7 

Overseas 20.3 

No Response 6.0 
Religion 


This table indicates that only slightly more than one half of the sample 
declared themselves to be Christian. 


Table 4: Religion of Sample 











On the other hand, it reveals that a proportion of Muslims, Buddhists 
and other non-Christian groups is growing which is matched by an almost 
equal number of those who indicated a ‘‘don’t believe” response. The 
large no-response group is perhaps an indication of unwillingness to respond 
to what could justifiably be regarded as a personal question. 


FINDINGS 
Rating and Attitudes to Lebanese 


А number of interesting findings emerged when comparing the responses 
— of year 12 students in high, technical and private schools. 


. In response to the question “Ном would you rate the Lebanese in 
terms of their contribution to the development of Australia, its culture and 
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civilization," the findings were as follows: 


Table 5 : Ratings of Lebanese in terms of their contribution to the 
development of Australia, its culture and civilization 


High School 32.7% : X 
Private School 13.096 51.9% 14.8% 20.4% 


Technical School 10.4% 41.6 16.0% 32.0% 


The level of significance in the relationship between the various responses 
of the three kinds of schools is not statistical, yet the responses themselves 
are quite interesting. Firstly, because of the uniformly low level of responses 
stating that the contribution of the Lebanese to the Australian culture is 
major with high school students 13.6 per cent, private schools 13.0 per cent 
and technical schools 10.4 per cent. Secondly, there were four times as 
many responses stating that the Lebanese contribution is minor with high 
school students 32.7 per cent, private schools 51.9 per cent and technical 
schools 41.6 per cent. The above figures indicate clearly that the ratings 
of the Lebanese by Australian students irrespective of the type of schools | 
they attend is generally disturbingly low. 

In response tp the question **How would you rate your opinion towards 
Christian Lebanese?,”’ the findings were as follows: 

Table 6 : Ratings of students' opinions towards Christian Lebanese 


I 


| High School | School 15. | 15.0%} 345% | 115% | 330% 0% 


poo ERIS 
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These figures suggest that the difference in responses between high 
school, pnvate school and technical school students regarding their opinion 
towards Christian Lebanese is significant. (0.2.). Students from high schools 
tend to be divided in their ratings of Lebanese Christians with 17.5 per 
cent registering low ratings and 15.0 per cent high ratings. The direction 
of these figures contrasts sharply with those for private school students, of 
whom 35.2 per cent give low ratings and only 9.3 per cent give high ratings, 
and technical school students, of whom 24.6 per cent give low ratings and 
only 7.7 per cent high. The majority of students, however, indicated a 
medium opinion with high school students, totalling 34.5 per cent, private 
school students 40.7 per cent and technical school students 40.0 per cent. 


In response to the question " How would you rate your opinion towards 
Muslim Lebanese?,'" the findings were as follows: 


Table 7 : Ratings of students’ opinions towards Muslim Lebanese 


Medium | 









36.3% 














High School 
13.0% 


———— 
Private School 
| Technical School as 
Like tbeir Christian counterparts, opinion ratings amongst students 
from the three types of schools are statistically at variance (sig. .0.0039). 
Table 7 shows that the percentages of high and technical school students’ 
ratings of Muslim Lebanese on a medium basis (at 32.4 per cent and 38.5 
per cent respectively) are higher than those giving a low rating of 24.0 per 
cent and 29.2 per cent. In contrast, the percentage of private school students 


indicating a medium response was almost half (at 31.5 per cent) of those 
giving a low opinion (at 51.9 per cent). 














| In all, ratings by students of Christian Lebanese are more favourable 
than of Muslim Lebanese. Added together, 46 students or 11.6 per cent 
rated Christian Lebanese as high and 21 ог 5.4 per cent rated Muslim 
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Lebanese in the same way. By contrast, 87 or 22.3 per cent rated Christian 
Lebanese as low and 29.6 per cent or 115 rated Muslim Lebanese in the 
same way. Unfortunately there was no attempt to subject responses in the 
previous two tables to a test to determine whether there are any statistically 
significant differences. 


Table 8 : Responses by students to the statement ‘‘All Lebanese are 
, Muslims’’ 












High School 











Private School 9.1% 32.7% 0 


А Technical School 60.8% 31.5% 2.3% 


Results in the above table show that more than half the students in 
high schools (68.9 per cent), private schools (58.2 per cent) and technical 
schools (60.8 per cent) are aware of the fact that not all Lebanese are 
Muslim The comprehensive coverage by the media with a sharp emphasis 
on the sectarian conflicts in Lebanon has undoubtedly been the main factor 
in bringing about such an awareness. 





Suprisingly however, 27.7 per cent of the students signified a ‘don’t 
know’ response At 0. 2d level of significance, tbe relationship is not 
statistical. 


Séhosfs and the Media 
As Source of Information 


` The following. table outlines the main sources of information gained ^ 
by this sample of year 12 students about Arabs and Arab countries. . 
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Table 9 : Source of Information 














The dominance of the visual media as a source of information is 
clearly apparent in these responses. The Civil War in Lebanon plus other 
conflicts in the Middle East have provided for this generation of students 
vivid images of destruction and violence. It is these images which constitute 
the major source of information about Arab countries. Given the nature 
of films and television, these images would contribute not only to conveying 
information but also to the development of students’ attitudes and values 
with respect to Arabs and Arab countries. 






It 18 noteworthy that newspapers rate as far less important as a source 
of information (14 per cent) than other forms of media. This is despite the 
reports of conflict situations m the Middle East in Australian newspapers. 
The fact that only 17 per cent of the sample indicated that their main source 
of information was school suggests that school curricula at year 12 and 
earlier do not allow much space for current inteznatronal events such as 
conflicts jn the Middle East. 


This evidence is supported by responses to the question: ‘Ном much 
information did you learn about Arabs and Arab countries from school?’’ 


mis tu Table 10 : School as а Source of Information 
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The large number of respondents (57.7 per cent) who reported that 
they learned nothing from school on this topic reveals a disturbing gap in 
the secondary school curriculum whereby a world region of considerable 
economic, political and cultural significance is not dealt with in school 
curricula. 

In response to the question ‘Ро you feel there is a need for schools 
in Victoria to teach more about Arab countries?," the following table 
indicates that nearly one-half of the respondents felt that there was such 
a need while one-third responded in the negative. 


Table 11 : Responses indicating a need for schools to addresses the 
teach more about Arab countries - 











This suggests an awareness of gaps in their education and support 
for a broader curriculum which would include more information about 
Arab countries. It is noteworthy that only two’ schools in Victoria teach 
Arabic for HSC level compared with eight schools that teach Turkish, 
eleven Vietnamese and seven Hebrew. Otherwise, opportunities for learning 
something about Arab culture — 'Christian or Muslim — is out of the 
question. 


Given that most information about Arabs and Arab countries is gained 
from the visual media, the next question tested whether those forms of 
media were portraying Arab communities in a biased or unbiased way. 
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Table 12 : Responses on the way the media portray Arabs, including 
Lebanese 





No Answer 





Unbiased 





Biased 








Don't Know 








The fact that nearly one-half of the respondents indicated that they 
did not know whether the portrayal of Arab communities was biased or 
unbiased, reinforces the lack of knowledge identified above in Table 10. 
Nevertheless twice as many respondents saw the visual media's portrayal 
as biased as against those who saw it as unbiased. 


Discrepancies in Stereotyping 


Charts 1-3 depict responses by year 12 students to a list of stereotypes 
which they feit applied to the Lebanese community. These stereotypes are 
classified into three groups: 


Positive Negative Neutral 
Chart 1 depicts responses by year 12 students within three groups: 
| Non-Christian, Christian and “Don’t Believe.” 


Thig chart indicates that, although е responses of the total sample 
to the list of stereotypes fall along a similar pattern, there were significant 
differences in the responses of each of the groups: 


a) the ‘боп’ believe” group of respondents were least likely to accept 
positive stereotypes of the Lebanese; 


b) the ‘“‘don’t believe” group of respondents were most likely to 
accept negative stereotypes of Lebanese; 
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c) the Christian group of respondents were the least likely to accept 
negative stereotypes of Lebanese; 


d) the non-Christian group fell between the other two groups in their 
acceptance of negative stereotypes of Lebanese; 


e) two negative stereotypes emerged as having high acceptance: the 
description of Lebanese as war-like and as people who mistreat 
women. Given the Civil War in Lebanon and the treatment given 
to it in the media, widespread acceptance of the first stereotype 
is hardly surprising. The origins of the second stereotype are less 
obvious. It could possibly be related to the general view portrayed 
in the media of women in Middle Eastern countries being subjugated 
to men, dressing in purdah and, in short, presenting a stark contrast 
to women in Western societies. The acceptance of this stereotype 
is thus a likely product of superficial media images. 


Chart 2 depicts responses according to school attended: 
High school, technical school or private school. 
The major findings were as follows: 


8) private school students were least likely to accept positive stereotypes 
of the Lebanese and most likely to accept negative stereotypes of ' 
Lebanese; 


b) technical school students were, in general, most likely to accept 
positive stereotypes of Lebanese and least likely to accept negative 
stereotypes; 

C) high school students took an intermediate position between these 
two groups; 


d) the dominant negative stereotype (war-like, cruel, cannot be trusted) 
can most likely be attributed to media image of the Lebanese 
associated with the Civil War; 


е) other stereotypes (unclean, mistreat women, drug dealers). would ^ 
have a more diverse origin and be related to the images of Lebanese 
and other Middle Eastern people as portrayed in the media. 
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Chart 3 depicts responses according to birthplace: 
Australian or born overseas. 
The major findings were: 


8) Australian-born respondents were less likely to accept positive 
stereotypes than overseas born respondents; 


b) Australian-born respondents were more likely than overseas born 
respondents to accept negative stereotypes of the Lebanese; 


C) negative stereotypes associated with the Civil War (war-like, cruel) 
were dominant as were negative stereotypes (mistreat women, 
unclean, dishonest). 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study led to two major conclusions concerning the knowledge, 
values and attitudes of a sample of year 12 students with respect to Lebanon 
and the Lebanese. 


The first is that ratings of Lebanese by year 12 students tend to be 
low irrespective of school attended. These overall low ratings take on 
sharper focus when related to the major negative stereotypes of Lebanese 
as ''war-like'" and as ‘‘people who mistreat women." 


Within these overall low ratings, it is notewortby that the ratings of 
Muslim Lebanese are less favourable than those of Christian Lebanese. 
One possible explanation for this difference lies in the likelihood that the 
majority of students would have greater understanding of and identification 
with Christians than with Muslims, with the former being seen as more 
Westernised and the latter as more Eastern and, presumably, alien. 


The likely explanation of this low rating and negative stereotyping 
lies in the nature of the images portrayed in the visual media coupled with 
the almost total neglect in Victorian secondary schools of studies related 
to Lebanon and the Middle East in general. Therefore students have not 
had access to information which can counter the superficial and often 
` negative visual images of Arabs, including the Lebanese, depicted in television 
and films. Interestingly, students not only recognised this bias, but 
acknowledged the need for schools to teach more about Arab countries. 
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А second major conclusion suggests that the type of school attended 
correlated with the stereotyping of the Lebanese. Thus private school students 
were more likely and technical schools students were less likely to accept 
negative stereotypes of the Lebanese. A possible explanation of this divergence 
may be found in the socio-economic differences of students at both sets of 
schools and the greater likelihood of students from technical schools interacting 
with Lebanese students and families, sharing their experiences of migration 
and perhaps even civil strife. Given this likelihood, it seems that where 
shared experiences and interaction exist negative stereotypes are less likely 
to flourish This is supported by the findings that overseas-born students 
were more likely to have positive and less likely to have negative stereotypes 
of the Lebanese than Australian-born students. 


Finally, the evidence in this paper supports the need for curricula in 
both private and state secondary $chools to become less local and more 
international. In the process, curricula should provide students with the 
opportunity to gain knowledge and understanding of groups such as the 
Lebanese and of nations such as Lebanon. This would require extensive 
curriculum development including the development of appropriate teaching 
materials. Merely relying upon current references in school libraries will 
not remedy this situation. In fact the most commonly used references in 
School libraries in this area emphasised negative characteristics and failed 
to mention progressive changes and the ethnic, racial, religious and cultural 
diversity of the Lebanese (Ata, 1984). The inclusion of such studies in 
school curricula would provide a basis for the elimination of negative ^ 
stereotypes and the development of positive attitudes such as understanding, 
empathy and tolerance for other people. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANDREW RIPPIN & IAN KNAPPERT (EDT. & TRS.) 


TEXTUAL SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF ISLAM 


Manchester University Press, Manchester; хіі+209 pp.; Price 22.50. 


ANDREW Rippin and Jan Keappert have edited 
and translated ав exhaustive account of textual 
sources for the study of дат in the book Textwa? 
Sources for the Study of Islam. They present the 
text and the commentary. The book under review 
claims to give an account of the texts and 
translations with a logical aad systematic 
development of Islamic ideas to help the reader 
to understand the various trends of scholars in 
differeat periods. They point out the important 
texts which have grown from beginning to ks 
present position. Their presentation of the subject 
is marked by ability and purpose. This is a vast 
“area and to encompass Н comprehensively is 
impossible. | Я 
Their aim із to reveal the ethos of Islam 
with a historical perspective. They wish to 
combine the classical elements of Islam with 
metamorphosis of Arabian and African 
civilizations, It is stated here that they have taken 
the details ‘not omly from the Qu’ la but from 
other sources as well. The solectioa is unique in 
the sense that it confines to a particular point of 
The book under review makes an attempt 
to assess Islam. But unfortunately the whole 
apple-cart is. upset whea the authors fail to 
discover amd analyse фе very ethos of Islam. 
The authors distort the historical perspective and 
even tarnish the sublimity of a great religion by 
-not giving proper treatment to the Holy Book, 
the Qur'àn, Their analysis of Islam is highly 
subjective and unilateral. The Qur’dn is not the 
mere photographic version of the Bible or the 
. Torah, as it is mentioned іа the book under 
review. The Qur'an in itself is an entity opening 
a window to human civilization. It is а. holy 
scripture par excellence the pristine 
purity of Divise Touch. К is one of the most 


original, profound and liberal] scriptures 
which transformed the human civilization 
positively. 

° The Qur’an is the essence and 
core of Islam. Н describes itself as 
discernment (furqan) between truth and 
error, good and evil. The Qur’an is 
essentially a code of human conduct, a 
claim which the Book itself advances. 
The Qur'ün guides human life amd its 
destiny at all levels, individual, the family, 
the community and the mation, and leads 
man to achieve the highest degree of 
excellence and nobility. The two 
revolutionary concepts of the Qur'an, 
unity of God (Tawkid) and unity of 
human origin (Risalek), are the fountain- 
head of the teachings of Islam. Another 
fundamental belief of the Qur'an is the 
life hereafter (Akhirak). The Qur'&u is 
unique in the sense that it sublimates the 
revelations of God to be the exact word 
of God. It was revealed to Prophet 
Muhammad at a certain period of history 
in the language of a particular people, 
yet it is a universal, final and completo 
message for the entire humanity for all 
times to come. In other words it is a 
collection of Revelations from God 
revealed пров Prophet Muhammad in 
piece-meal directing the Prophet to 
communicate .them to the Arabs of his 
time and to mankind at large. It is not 


. only a mere emancipation of Arabs from 


the morass of ignorance and superstition 
but а bescon-light to the whole humanity. 


~ Yn the introduction af the book 
under review the authors distort the idoa 
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that the Ошгап is the word of God. Let 
us take a few examples from the book to 
eubstantiate this point. 


The Quran — a word taken to 
mean recitation—is the 
collection of the religious 
utterances of Mohamad, son 
of Abdullah... 


The Qur'an is the word of God 
and mot the religious utteramces of 
Muhammad. It is a revelation of God's 
will on earth. This is an expression of 
God's parpose. ١ 


The Quran is traditionaily 
said to have bees collected in 
book form some thirty years 
after the death of Mohamad 
in 632 and it was at that time 
that it adopted the form in 
which we see it today, with 
long surahs arranged at the 
beginning the shorter ones at 
the cad. 


The Qur'ün was edited and 
promulgated in a staadard text by a 
committee of $айафай (Companions of 
the Prophet). This work started in the 
caliphate of Abu Bakr aad completed in 
the caliphate of "Uthman. It is stated in 
the book that “Mohamad’s utterances 
take om the charactersistic of much of 
the Biblical material but, at times, appear 
to show influences of the Arabian context 
as well, especially in the rhythmic 
emphasis.” 


The above argument of the 
authors is not correct because utteraaces 
of Prophet Muhammad or the 
explanations of meanings of the Qur'an 
were full of insight aad wisdom (imad). 
He was an Uem (unlettered) who did 
not kaow reading and writing. This itself 
is a proof that God taught him Hibmat 
(wisdom) to guide humanity according 
to God's wil. The Qur'an declares the 
status of Prophet Muhammad and assigns 
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duties to him. For example фе Qur'àn says, “As 
we have sent a Prophet to you from among 
yourselves who reads our verses to you, purifies 
you, teaches you the Book and the wisdom, and 
teaches you what you did not know.” 


. In the chapter, “Religious History,” the 
authors’ presentation is realistic and factual They 
have covered importamt texts and their 
introduction and transistiom ls upto the mark. 


Their description of the chapter "Ritual" 
is graphic and factual. The authors’ reference to 
Prophet Muhammad as semi-Divine in the poem 
of 162 couplets al-Burda, "The Robe,’ by Sharaf 
al-Din Muhammad ibn Sa ‘id al-Büski is distorted 
and controversial The Qur’an addresses the 
Prophet as ‘Abd, and the Prophet hinself submits 
that he is essentially a human being and His 
messenger. 


Their reference to "Islamic Law" is 
precise and comprehensive. Bosides, their 
interpretation of the four sources of law, ie., The 
Qur'in, the Hadith, Qiyés (analogy) and “قرا‎ 
(consensus) of the community, aad the four 
schools of law (Skari‘ak) founded by Abu 
Hanifah, Milik bin Anas, al-Shafi‘{ and Ahmad 
bin Hanbal is systematic, informative and 
educative. 


The interpretation of “Theology” is just 
and gives some significant details of the origia 
and development of Islamic thought ia а proper 
perspective. 


In the chapter “Sectarian Movements,” 
the authors have rightly presented the historical 
facts about different sects of Islam such as 
Shf'ahs and Sunnfs and other sects. They have 
also referred to the tradition that out of seveaty- 
two sects only one is on the right path and would 
be saved. 


Various theories have been advanced 
about the odgin of mystic ideas in Islam. Bat 
Muslim mystics have claimed that mysticism is 
based oa the Qur’an aad the traditions of the 

There are two dimensions — outward 
and inward. Shari'ah could be taken as the 
outward form of religion. The tuner truth which 
Hes at the heart of the religion is mysticism. 
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Mysticism developed as a system of purification 
of human soul with the consciousness of the 
presence of God. The authors’ approach to 
"Mysticism" is based on the natural 
development of the system. But their 
mrangernent of the texts is very limited and does 
not focus on many important texts and aspects 
of the subject. Н does not bring into account the 
doctrine of mysticism. 


Their analysis in the chapter entitled 
“Interpretation of Islam in Modern World" is 
based on historical perspective. In the changing 
situation ot social institutions what would be the 
role of authority of the past.. The orthodox group 
relies on the fact that the past is sufficient to 
guide the present. But revivalist groups demand 
reassessment, revaluation, and reinterpretation of 
Islam to suit the modern situation. 


Anyone who has an insight into the mind 
of the age is conscious of its restlessness and 
uncertainty. Islamic law is the law of life 
embracing all its aspects, and naturally п does 
provide scope for accommodation of new 
developments. The impact of science and modern 
thought, domination of Western culture, rise of 
European standards in politics, judicial and 
administrative systems and the subjugation of 
Muslim countries brought confrontation with the 
Islamic values. 


The authors dwell on eminent 
personalities o£ Islam of modern age. Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan was more than a historian. His 
primary interest was theology and education. He 
wanted to revive the science of reasoning and 
rationalistic approach to defend theological 
problems confronting Islam. He was sensitive to 
the problems of his age. His statement reflects 
hus sincere yearning and method of argument. 


At the turn of the present century we see 
Sayyid Qutb, a scholar, a reformer and a leader 
guiding people for an Islamic revolutiog 0 meet 
the modem challenges. His statement focuses his 
firm belief that Islam is a panacea for all the 
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evils of the age. Simplicity and natural 
approach to Islam could be a force to 
reckon with. 


Mawlana Mawdüdl is the best 
known modern scholar, a thinker and an 
activist who brought an intellectual 
awakening to interpret Islamic values in 
the socio-political changes. Mawlana 
Mawdudi's teachings demanded a bold, 
direct interpretation of the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah. He touches almost all фе 
subjects and expounds Islamic point of 
view. His statement on birth control is 
an excellent exposition of his views. The 
logical development of his argument 
convinces the reader that the Islamic 
principles alone can bring peace and 
harmony to society. 


The authors portray Ayatullah 
Khomeini as a great Muslim leader who 
was awakened in soul to bring about a 
change, revival of Islamic ideals and 
unification of Muslims through a gigantic 
process of revolution against the mighty 
forces of impenalism. Of course he did 
succeed in his attempts in the name of 
Islam and created a stir in the world 
platform. But slowly and gradually he 
leaned towards a particular group and 
worked for them. The grand ideas of 
reform of his country gave way to a 
continuous process of war at the cost of 
humanitaran values for which he was 
aspiring. 


In my opinion the sincerity and 
the intensive study of the authors about 
the sources of Islam to present a vivid 
picture of it are noteworthy. But [ think 
they are not quite successful in their 
attempts as certain important aspects have 
been overlooked. 


SYEDA MEHRUNNISA 
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IOBAL, ISLAM AND THE WEST 
А.А. ANSARI : 


ConspicuousLy among those who stand at the cross-roads between 
Islam and the West Iqbal’s relation with the West was highly 
ambivalent. His mind was undoubtedly nurtured on the Western 
modes ofthe apprehension of Reality and yet the medieval Muslim 
thinkers.and Islam, in particular, were in his bones. At the time 
when Iqbal started his poetic career India and many other countries 
of the East were under the subjugation of the Imperialist powers 
and nationalist feeling against Imperialism in those countries was in 
a ferment, almost reaching a boiling-point. Conciliatory attempts, 
based on pure pragmatism, which had been made by Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan in favour of the British in India,had lost their point 
and force, their real legitimacy, and a sort of reaction had set in 
against them. The hegemony of Imperialism was being challenged 
by its opponents with all the emotional tension-power at their 
command all over the world. What had motivated the super powers 
was the impulse to subject the peoples under them to political 
repression and economic exploitation under the camouflage of 
civilizing the so-called ‘primitives,’ and all this was being vehe- 
mently resented and exposed on a global basis. The unprovoked 
attack on Abyssinia by Italy in 1936 climaxed the pursuit of the 
policy of blatant aggression by one of the rising fascist powers and 
it had not even a shred of an excuse to support it. The political 
scenario all over the world in the beginning of the present century 
provided stimulus for a bitter and wholesale condemnation by Iqbal 
of the bases of the Western civilization, especially in its politico- 
economic aspects.” He was no less critical of the mechanistic world 
model and the materialistic basis of society on which western 
civilization rested. On the philosophical level Iqbal came to develop 
the concept of the finite Ego- the focal point of psychic energies and 
the highest form of consciousness~which he partly owed to Leibnitz 
and Fichte and which, simultaneously and significantly, was supple- 
mented by his visualization of the collective Egohood of a whole 
poeple. Iqbal was both attracted to and repelled by the West and it 
was the dialectic of this contrariety of attitudes that induced in him 
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the creative urge to crystallize his own distinctive stance within the 
framework of the Islamic faith and polity. 


In the early decades of the present century and during the 
course of his stay in Europe Iqbal had had the occasion of witnessing 
the establishment of many nation states in different countries and all 
these were bulworked by the narrow and exclusivizing concept of 
nationhood. For all the states that emerged as sovereign entities in 
the aftermath of the first World War the perspective and the 
foundational principle was provided by the idea of territorial demar- 
cation and self-containedness. The state was more or less an 
equivalent to the Hegelian Absolute which demanded total alle- 
giance from itscitizens without conceding them, even usurping, their 
birthright offreedom. Totalitarian governments, based on the myth 
of racial superiority, arose as monolithic wholes in some Buropean 
countries and these virtua!ly suppressed fundamental human rights 
like individual liberty and exercise of voluntary choice : the inalien- 
able adjuncts of a self-evolving, democratic way of living. They 
tended to subject creative individual freedom to a collectivized and 
regimented pattern of life. For Iqbal it was not the geographical 
boundaries but a common faith or belief in some sort of broad 
humanism that mattered most. His mind consistently tended to cut 
across racial and territorial limits and was moving gradually in the 
direction of some sort of a world community or organization which 
rested upon and was conditioned by an ideology similar to the 
Islamic norms of equality, social justice and human solidarity. 
Parliamentary democracy of the Western pattern was also suspect in 
his eyes, for its functioning depended upon the counting of heads, on 
human beings treated as quantitative units and decisions on vital 
matters taken on the basis of mere numerical majority. Iqbal was 
eventually persuaded to believe in the principle of universalism 
which he came to define in terms of the value-system of Islam : he 
also visualized the security of the individual within the jurisdiction 
of the welfare state which is expected to guarantee the basic reights 
of its citizens without any prejudice or predisposition, and in which 
all the links in the hierarchy are supposed to be solicitous for the 
good of one another under the aegis of the State which is responsible 
for exercising political power. Iqbal’s notion of a world government 
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sprang from his belief in the complete equality of men, the inviola- 
bility of their rights and privileges, specially their right to honoured 
co-existence in a pluralistic society without any feeling of discrimi- 
nation. All these derive form the Islamic concepts ofthe earth as the 
possession of God, of brotherhood, tolerance and egalitarianism 
and the notion that, far from being an instrument of coercion and 
exploitation, the State should function so as to ensure maximum 
scope for the full flowering of the human potential. According to the 
Islamic tenets, sovereignty rests only with God and all political 
institutions including the State derive it from God and exercise it on 
His behalf. The State's legitimacy is recognized only insofar as it 
safeguards the interests of each single component of the body- 
politic. Similarly, the notion of secularism, as envisaged by Iqbal in 
his famous Lectures, does not connote indifference to religion, for 
Islam does not permit or encourage any sharp cleavage between the 
spiritual and the temporal. The eternal in Islam is rooted in the 
temporal so that the body may be regarded as a portion of the soul 
when it is viewed without our being detached from the creative 
wholeness in which it is a participant. The spiritual instead of 
nullifying the material uses it as а mode of its manifestation and 
there is no dichotomy between the soul and the body. The negation 
of the body vis-a-vis soul or the belittlement of the material as 
against the spiritual results in a lop-sided or sectional view of Reality 
as Reality is designated by Iqbal. The soul-body nexus as also the 
spiritual-material nexus reaches its climax in a kind of unification 
and this leads to the fullest actualization of possibilities. There is no 
place in Islam for ascerticism or for any established Church which, 
through the sanctimonious priests, is allowed to intervene between 
God and the individual worshipper and to which the latter is forced 
to be subservient or at least look up to for guidance. | 


Insome respects Iqbal seems to be a modernist and a radical 
in his approach, which, however, is also largely in conformity with the 
spirit of the Qur’an. Iqbal has made it abundantly and insistently 
clear that the spirit of the Qur’an is anti-classical, for unlike the 
Greeks, it embraces and advocates a dynamic rather than a static 
view of Reality. Matter, for Iqbal, is not co-eternal with God; it 
persists in time and moves in space whereas God is prior to time and 
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Creation. The older view of physics was that matter was inert, 
concrete and extended in space and it could not be destroyed. What 
seemingly looked as its destruction was to be regarded as its 
transposition into other moulds, and though its modes of objectifi- 
cation undergo change its viability is constant and unalterable. 
Modern physics holds that matter is not necessarily constituted of 
simple atoms nor is it solid and located in space, that self-subsistent 
materiality is no longer a tenable axiom, for matter may well be 
regarded as composed of electrons or wave-lengths or wave-mo- 
tions. To be more precise, the cosmos made of matter is an 
inter-related structure of events. Matter and energy have now 
become interchangeable terms, for energy, too, is indestructible and 
continually changes its forms and this fact is supported by the second 
law of thermodynamics. Of considerable interest in this connection 
is the Quranic notion that space is an infinite flux in which planets 
may be visualized as wading of.! It has also been surmized by an 
eminent Muslim geographer of today that what is repeatedly re- 
ferred to by the Qur’dn as the seven heavens may very well be 
equated with the seven layers of atmospheric pressure. This is an 
insight which is worthy of further investigation on an objective and 
empirical basis as it may help us put religious and poetic intuitions 
at par with scientific deductions and hypotheses. Newton had set up, 
besides his epochmaking law of gravitation and causation, the 
concept of absolute space and absolute time. Iqbal’s main griev- 
ances against Einstein are two : that his theory of Relativity, which 
subverts Newtonian physics, reduces Time to a fourth dimension of 
space and that he has disclosed the nature of the structure of things 
but not the nature of ultimate Reality in which that structure is 
enclosed. It has, however, been pointed out by scholars of Relativity 
that Einstein relates Time not to the fourth dimension of space but 
to space-time continuum. Now, conceding that the phenomenal 
world is dynamic, the mode of its manifestation or operation is Time 
and that way Time is real and not a mere illusion or figment of the 
imagination. It is not to be conceived as a mathematical straight line 
constituted of instants like the past, the present and the future, but 
a continuous creative movement in which all these are subsumed. 
Iqbal was thrown into ecstasy by the Prophet's often-quoted tradi- 
tion to the effect : “Don’t revile Time, for Time is God:” translated 
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into Iqbal's vocabulary of symbols this Time is equivalent to duration 
which is free creative flow not subject to successional change and is 
what he identifies as ultimate Ego or God. This Ego has individu- 
ated itself into a colony of lower egos and these put together 
compose what was oríce known as Matter. Unlike Kant and William 
Blake for whom Time and Space are mere configurations of our 
mode of perception and unlike Mac Taggart (Iqbal's tutor in Cam- 
bridge) for whom Time is unreal, Time for Iqbal is possessed of an 
existential reality. He takes care to point out that for Einstein the 
reality of objects in space is relative to the perceiver : the moment 
his position in space alters objects of perception also undergo 
change in their mass, shape and size. Iqbal was, in all probability, not 
aware of the fact that the eighteenth-century British poet, William 
Blake, seemed to have intuitivately anticipated Einstein's insight in 
the famous lines of his Prophecy, Milton : Book the First, 28, thus : 


The Sky is an immortal Tent built by the Sons of Los; And 
every Space that a Man views around his dwelling-place, 
Standing on his own roof, or in his garden on a mount, Of 
twenty-five cubits in height, such space is his Universe.... 
And if he move his dwellings plaze, his heavens also move, 
Where'er he goes all his neighbourhood bewait his loss. Such 
are the Spaces called Earth such its dimension. 


The Persian Sufi poet, ‘Iraqi, has highlighted the distinction 
between the two parallel orders of time, the order of human time and 
the order of Divine time, and it is the latter which is designated by 
the Qur’an as also by Iqbal as the ‘Mother of Books,’ containing the 
totality of events within the Divine creative flux. Space-time con- 
tinuum notion which is now almost universally accepted is also 
supported by Cantor’s mathematical theory to which Iqbal refers 
more than once in the Lectures, and which also finds concurrence in 
T.S. Eliot’s poetic-philosophical disquisitions in the Four Quarters. 
Serial time which appertains to our ordinary Course of life and is 
specific to what Iqbal calls the efficient self has its relevance, for it 
is needed for the measurement of the Creative flux or duration. 
Iqbal has raised two serious objections to Bergson's duree :first, by 
laying emphasis on the ceaseless flow as directionless Bergson has 
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_ allowed it to turn into a sort of determinism; secondly, the cuts that 
intellect is supposed to make on this flow reduce intellect to a 
spatiallizing power, bring into existence isolated immobilities and 
represent matter as a kind of obstruction in the way of the free flow. 
Thought in act is pre-eminently creative according to Iqbal. Bergson 
also seems to be in grave error in regarding pure time as prior to the 
self to which alone pure duration is predictable. Iqbal suggests that 
what prevents the creative flow from being predictable and deter- 
minable is to conceive it as governed by ‘ends’ and ‘purposes.’ 
Purposiveness does not, however, connote necessarily a something 
given — a block universe so to say. To proceed to the right direction 
the future is not to be conceived as an event fixed before hand but 
as an open possibility, and thought, will and purpose have to be 
welded into a perfect harmony. Whitehead visualizes it all not in 
terms of actualities but of possibilities. Time is free in the sense of 
being unburdened either by the incubus of the past or by the network 
of causality. It was by being treated against this perspective that 
Time was identified with God by the Prophet Muhammad, for God 
or the ultimate Ego is self-evolving fram the centre of its own 
perfection, and not moving outwards or upwards but only within the 
orbit of its own achieved totality. Final causation or self-causation, 
according to Whitehead, is predicable of God alone. The Islamic 
conception of Destiny, as elaborated by Iqbal with great subtlety, is 
not that the whole complex of events is pre-ordained in the scheme 
of things but that it is equivalent to regarding Time before the 
disclosure of its possibilities. This is no way pre-determines human 
volition in the world of ‘here’ and ‘now.’ 


Oswald Spengler’s thesis is that every civilization is a specific 
organism which has its own possibilities of self-expression : it begins, 
ripens and decays within its own particular span of duration ina state 
of complete independence and neither does it owe anything to what 
precedes it nor does it leave any traces on what follows it. These 
organic forms of cultural growths undergo the process of waxing and 
waning in utter isolation. This sounds pretty unplausible and 
illogical. Moreover, conceding quite legitimately that the modern 
European civilization is anti-classical in its spirit he is not prepared 
to admit that its revolt against the Greek heritage in the post- 
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Medieval times was in any way inspired by the fresh, vital, creative 
upsurge which had flowed from the Arabs and which put the stamp 
of modernity on it. Spengler's view amounts to a clear and brazen 
distortion of the historical perspective now established unequivo- 
cally by most of the Western scholars. In respect of Islam or Arabian 
civilization (the nomenclature he uses for it) he lays stress on the 
idea of grace, on puritanism and on the status of the Prophet 
Muhammed as the Logos of the Islamic myth. He thinks that it was 
just an accident that ЧҺе Puritan movement for which the Magian 
world was ripe proceeded from a man of Mecca.” He says explicitly 
:‘The soul of the Magian culture found at last its true expression in 
Islam, and therewith became truly the ‘Arabian,’ freee thenceforth 
from all bondage to the Pseudomorphosis.? He also upholds that : 
‘Aljreligions of the Magian culture, from the creations of Isaiah, and 
Zorathustra to Islam, constitute a complete inward unit of world- 
feeling.^ Denying the principle of continuity Spengler yet discerns 
the presence of the ‘magian’ element in the group of civilizations — 
Judaism, Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Islam — he selects for 
special treatment and this implies : first, the ‘world-historical’ 
struggle between good and evil; secondly, the existence of false gods 
in which belief is sought to be induced by these civilizations, and 
thirdly, the attitude of perpetual expectation of the arrival of the 
redeemer or the Messiah. It is also hinted that whereas evil is likely 
to triumph in the middle phase of history, good has a chance to 
become dominant only at the Day of Judgement. Iqbal is averse to 
subscribing to any of these articles of faith as they run counter to the 
teachings of Islam. In the narration of pseudo-historical episodes 
the Qur’an lays stress, according to Iqbal, on the ethical principles 
deducible from these legends and episodes. The Quran is not very 
particular about naming of persons and places but is insistent on the 
general character of these episodes : the fact of the peoples being 
judged collectively, that is, God’s behaviour towards them. What is, 
perhaps, common to the scriptural accounts of the semitic races is 
the sense of the eschatological, but what is peculiar to the Qur’anic 
method of narration is not the stress on the chrysalis out of which 
emerges a new life but the universal import of these legends : the 
moral perceptions and judgements mediated through them. 
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In consonance with his belief in the Islamic or Qur’anic 
tenets and because of his firm acceptance of the principle of the 
reality of Time Iqbal upholds that the universe is neither static nor 
complete in itself; it is finite but boundless : it is dynamic as Leibnitz 
and Whitehead would conceive it and growing and expanding as Sir 
James Jeans would have us believe. Iqbal turns down the Aristote- 
lian idea of a fixed universe. The scriptural accounts of creation in 
the Bible and the Qur’an concur to the extent that God fashioned the 
universe in six days and then rested or ascended His throne on the 
seventh. But the Qur'àn goes a step further in maintaining that the 
created universe did not issue out of God's hand as a finished 
product, with the seal of perfection affixed on to it : God is, on the 
contrary, capable of increasing His creation Le. creating ever-new 
worlds, and the universe is susceptible of change, growth and 
expansion. The notion of increase of entropy? is now an accepted 
scientific datum with the suggestion in it, of course, of disorder or 
'spontaneous disintegration'é which may take millions and millions 
of years to become a realizable danger. James Jeans reports, with 
tacit approval, the hypothesis of astronomers regarding 'stars being 
created all the time’ and ‘the endless stream from creation to 
extinction" in the universe. Iqbal upholds that man's quest for the 
apprehension of Reality is an ongoing concern in the sense that he 
is not yet arrived at the conclusion of it, for possibly there are still a 
number of worlds which are yet to become visible and swim into the 
orbit of man's knowability. The Qur'àn lays it down in a number of 
contexts that every species has been created in pairs in the biological 
world and this accounts for the wonderful heterogenity and multitu- 
dinousness in the existing cosmos. No limit is to be set to the extent 
to which the process of expansion and growth may take us: (He, God, 
adds to his creation what He wills). In maintaining these views Iqbal 
was primarily indebted to the Qur'àn and found justification and 
confirmation for these in the modern scientific speculation. 


One of the intriguing and exciting notions linked to the 
process óf evolution in time and the relation of Finite Ego to the 
ultimate Ego is that of the end-product of this evolution. Opposed 
to mechanism in all its forms Iqbal does not conceive of it in terms 
of the consummation of the life Force or elan Vital on the biological 
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level alone. Believing in a teleological universe Iqbal came to pin his 
faith on some kind of ameliorism which seems to be latent in the 
scheme of things and towards which it seems to be moving. The idea 
of evolution in an embroynic form is very much there in Rumi as well 
as in al-Jili, Ibn Miskwayh and Ibn Bajah. The concept of the Perfect 
Man, called Mard-i Mu min by Iqbal and akin to that of the archetypal 
man in the Western tradition, is directly traceable to the medieval 
Muslim thinkers, pointedly to al-Jili, rather than to Nietzsche as was 
persistently though erroneously believed all along; in the latter one 
may, however, discern a dim analogue of Iqbal's conception. The 
Divine or pure Essence, according to al-Jili, is constituted of three 
components: One-ness, He-ness and I-ness and there is also embod- 
ied in it the power of Self-direction. What Iqbal calls soul-substance 
in the Lectures in the Finite Ego in its ideal form and the power of 
the self-direction ofthe Divine is equivalent to the urge for manifes- 
tation of the undifferéntiated Reality: On the Divine analogy the 
Finite Ego is also quickened by the impulse to become manifest and 
in the Perfect Man of Iqbal’s conception He-ness and I-ness are 
combined and amalgamated. He is regarded as the watchman of the 
Universe and his emergence ensures the continued existence of the 
phenomenal world. Since through the exercise of the power of self- 
direction the Divine Substance had abandoned its absoluteness, its 
return to this absoluteness takes place through the Perfect Man. 
Without him neither could the created universe come into being not 
theDivine Essence catch a glimpse of its own glory and transclusence. 
Like Jesus in the Christian dispensation, the pototype of the Perfect 
Man for Iqbal is manifested in the unique and peerless personality 
of the Prophet Muhammad, who may be regarded as the Logos of 
theIslamic myth as pointed out by Spengler in his monumental work 
referred to earlier. Very much like the Christ of Blake's conception 
the Prophet represents for Iqbal the point of contact between the 
Divine and the Human. He has very acutely pointed out in the 
Lectures that so far as the source of the Prophet's revelation is 
concerned he belongs to the ancient world, so far as the spirit of his 
revelation is concerned he belongs to the modern world. God or the 
ultimate Ego, according to Iqbal's visualization, is characterized by 
absolute power, infinite knowledge and creativeness of the highest 
conceivable potential He transcends the bounds of the Natural or 
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the network of causality and the limitations of ordinary Time and 
Space. Iqbal's Perfect Man is altogether dissimilar to Nietzsche's or 
Shaw's or Wagner's Superman in the sense that in him power is 
hedged in and circumscribed by the moral absolutes and is also 
supplemented by vision. He is imaged after the resplendent figure 
of Prophet Muhammad who represents the point of total assimila- 
tion ofthe Divine attribute in a human and mortal self; he is the acme 
of what freedom, creativeness and transcendence can achieve. In 
him, in other words, the Human becomes consubstantial with the 
Divine. He is also the one in whom the eternal coalesces with the 
temporal and the earth-bound. The Prophet, who may justifiably be 
regarded as the transformer of the course of human history, is 
believed to combine to himself, in the metaphoricallanguage of the 
Qur'an, ibshar and indhár (the quality of threatening with the 
anticipated doom), or, paradoxically speaking, humane-ness with 
awesomeness. The eventual destiny of the Finite Ego is not to be 
merged with the ultimate Ego but to maintain its distinctiveness in 
the Divine embrace. The Perfect Man is, indeed, expected to pattern 
himself on the Divine model but not to be absorbed into it; he seeks 
to imitate the Divine in the virtues specific to the material, the moral : 
and the spiritual spheres of life. The soul-substances is to be turned 
into the Divine substance in all its plenitude but at the same time it 
is required to retain and perserve what is distinctively this-wordly in 
its total sturcture of personality. 


One other aspect of Iqbal's point of contact with the modern 
sensibility is his unqualified revolt against and denunciation and 
rejection of mechanised life with all its appurtenances in the twen- 
tieth century. He was persuaded to believe that the modern man, 
because of his being committed to the ideal of the scientific culture 
arising from the domination of the machines and the consequential 
coarsening of life, was heading towards an inevitable spiritual crisis. 
His awareness ofthe dehumanization and desecration of the human 
impulses and the atrophy of the normal sensitiveness resulting from 
acceptance of the mechanistic approach to life was what he shared 
with contemporaries like T.S. Eliot, and D.H. Lawrence. The 
Russian existentialist philosopher, Nicolas Berdyeev-achieved, 
through.self-introspection, an identical insight and was firmly con- 
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vinced that the spiritual dimension of life was much more significant 
than the material and that Reality in its ultimate analysis was 
spiritual in its essence. Both Iqbal and Berdyeav were in agreement 
in their repudiation ofthe metaphysical implications of materialism. 
They were at one in realizing that the authenticity of life had been 
done damage to by recognition of the machine as a totem. But 
whereas Eliot saw a remedy for all this in the resuscitation of the 
anthropological myth as a criterion of value and Lawrence turned 
towards ingress into the phantasia of the Unconscious and the 
building up of an impure archetype, for Iqbal and Berdyeav the 
solution of this dilemma lay in the discovery of the timeless myths of 
religion, impregnated with esoteric wisdom and in strengthening the 
spiritual and moral bases of life. And all these thinkers, in their 
distinctive ways and according to their insights, were inclined to 
replace the mechanical with the spontaneous, the rigid with the 
spontaneous, the dead and inert with the living and dynamic and 
thought that the intelligible order of things was only an airy and 
gratuitous hypothesis. One may, however, be hard put to it to deny 
the contribution of science and technology towards the betterment 
and up-grading of the tempo of everyday life but one certainly looks 
askance, with Iqbal, at the scientific culture or scientism which has 
adversely affected life qualitatively as a whole. Unless erosion of the 
graces and sanctities of life by the assault of the scientific culture on 
it is stopped forthwith and the lost harmony and equipoise restored 
we are bound to descend, like an avalanche, into a nightmarish state 
of existence. 


Not an altogether unexpected reaction against the hold of 
mechanism over the human psyche was the emergence of the 
philosophical trend of thought known as existentialism. As a matter 
of fact existentialism represented, at a deeper level, a reaction 
against the abstractionism of Hegel and Plato's theory of forms. 
Iqbal probably never came into personal contact with Sartre or 
Marcel or Karl Jaspers though he had been deeply influenced by 
Leibnitz, was very well acquainted with Kierkegaard (1813-1855) 
and had been a fervent admirer of Nietzsche (1844-1900) in whose 
writings lie embedded the earliest germs of existentialist thought. 
He had had some inkling of spiritual crisis through which Nietzsche 
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had passed and had great sympathy with his tragic predicament. 
With existentialists of all varieties of persuasion—theists as well as 
atheists—Iqbal shared two fundamentel axioms of belief : the incon- 
sequentiality of pure thought as against the validity of experiential 
reality and the fact that existence is prior to essence. No less 
significant was the belief, common among them, in the priority of 
subject over object, the identity of the thinking subject and the 
existing subject and in the treatement of man placed in the context 
of a concrete situation and not as a mere vague and hypothetical 
entity. Iqbal held that things must be apprehended and intuited as 
pure concretions. Equally noticeable is the emphasis he lays on the 
self as the free centre of experience : not an aggregate of fixed 
attributes but a ponderable entity and a fluid form of consciouness. 
Iqbal had all along been passionately engaged with the concepts of 
freedom and transcendence and these function as co-ordinates in his 
thinking: freedom exists as volition and for Iqbal, as for Jaspers, too, 
it is more than an observable fact, for it is the primordial condition 
of existence and transcendence is equated with Existenz. It also 
offers an equivalent to Sartre's view of Dread or Non-being. In a 
number of lyrical. songs in his Urdu collection of poems, Bal-i Jibril, 
as well as in the specific poem entitled “Tulip of the Desert” Iqbal 
has given poignant expression not only to a sense of anguish (Angst) 
following upon the wrench from Infinitude but also to the desire to 
be rejoined to it. Sartre had set up a distinction between being-for- 
itself and being-in-itself and he argued that value emerges as the 
result of the former's insertion into the latter. It may, inferentially, 
be maintained that being-for-itself's nihilating movement towards 
its possibilities is the mode of overcoming 'separation' which is the 
recurrent motif of some of Iqbal’s subtle and ambiguous poems. 
Similarly, life and death are not conceived by him as polarities but 
as well-defined figurai in a continuum which extends from eternity 
to eternity. He believes firmly in the prospect of some sort of 
permanence lying beyond the shadows and appearances of the 
contigent world. In the ultimate analysis death may be treated as an 
event that unites in itself the relatively of the Desein and the 
absoluteness of Existenz. In other words, it is at one and the same 
time the lapse of our factity out ofthis world and our integration into 
Existenz: Moreover, for Iqbal, life is really equivalent to acquisition 
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of consciousness or identity, and the lack of it is, therefore; tanta- 
mount to virtual death. The actual juxtaposition holds not between 
physical life and physical non-existence but between consciousness 
and its negation or extinction. Iqbal would seem to argue that it is 
not death that occurs to man but it is man who chooses to die, and 
is thereby enabled to reconstitute the broken fragments of the 
primal monad. Besides awareness of transcendence or of equation 
between freedom and non-being or Nothingness Iqbal is also fasci- 
nated with the notion ofcreativity which distinguishes man from the 
other occupants of Desein. But creativity for Iqbal, as for Berdyeav, 
too, does not merely connote the impulse to bring something new 
into existence or mastery over the medium of art or the finished 
artistic product but a movement out of self-transcendence and 
reaching out towards the wholly ‘other.’ For Blake, it may be 
interesting to note, it is equivalent to prophecy, for he holds that 
‘Jesus and his Apostles and disciples were all artists.’ Some of the 
basic postulates of existentialism are common to Iqbal and his near- 
contemporaries in the West not because of any cultural analogy but 
because of their being faced with an identical human situation. But 
Iqbal is neither a thorough-going nor a radical existentialist. He 
betrays no deep concern with the problem of I-thou relationship as 
it is projected in Jaspers or Martin Buber. Also the premise of the 
absurdity or utter meaninglessness of existence is not subscribed to 
by him because, generally speaking, he believes in purposeful cre- 
ation and holds a forward-looking, anticipatory outlook on life. In 
Igbal's universe nothing is taken on trust but everything is tested and 
evaluated in terms of the experiential self and its modes of opera- 
tion. The vitalistic impulse which seems to energize the whole 
phenomenal world he designated as ‘shq or love for which it is hardly 
possible to find an exact synonym in English. One may well call it, 
with Bergson, a creative impetus which sends the world pulsating 
with vibrations. Iqbal's superb poem, ‘Saqi Namah,’ is a powerful, 
exquisite and vibrant expression, swirling with passion and accom- 
panied with a remarkable rhythmic resonance, of this impetus which 
seems to permeate the entire universe. It is only fair to admit that a 
number of seminal thinkers of the West, particularly, Leibnitz, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, Bergson and Whitehead did help him in crystalliz- 
ing and giving a coherent form to some of his basic intuitions and 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT IN ISLAM : 
(A historical survey) 


S.A. HASAN 


THE word for philosophy in Arabic is falsafah (Gr. philosophia) and 
a philosopher is called faylasuf (pL falasifah) (Gr: philosophos): A 
synonymous with philosophy is hikmah which means wisdom, and 
one possessed of wisdom is called hakim (pLhukama’), meaning a 
wise man or a sage. In order.to win social recognition the Muslim ` 
philosophers also acted as physicians (atibba’; sing. tabib), practising 
“Пт al-Tibb (medicine) such as ibn Sina and al-Ràzi or sometimes 
they tended to be astrologers (ahl al-nujum) cum astronomers 
(munajjimün) well versed in the science of astrology (“Пт al-Nujum) 
or astronomy (“т al-Hay'ah). Some of the philosophers were great 
musicians as well, such as philosophers al-Kindi and al-Farabi. The 
latter even wrote a treatise on the.theory of music (rmusiqi) called 
Kitab al-Müsigi al-Kabir [the Great Book of. Music]. . 


The group of thinkers who came closer to the philosophers 
were the Mutakallimun АМ al-Kalam (lit. speech makers/dialecti- 
cians), the scholastic theologians in Islam, who like the falasifah 
made use of Greek logic and dialectics with the difference that their 
system was conditioned by subordination to revealed religion unlike 
that of the falasifah whose speculations were not cicumscribed by 


religion. 


Sometimes it is argued that the phrase ‘Islamic Philosophy’ 
is a misnomer, because pure philosophy or metaphysics, the most 
fundamentalist branch of philosophy, and revealed religion are two 
incompatible things. However, the Muslim philosophers. tried to 
harmonise the revealed truth with the philosophical truth, basing 
themselves on the argument that they are objectively one, although 
formally different, thus rendering possible an accord between phi- 
losophy and the tenets of Islam. 
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The beginnings of the philosophical movement in Islam 
could be traced back to the rise of the Mu'tazilite rationalism at the 
end of the first century of the Muslim era, the earliest rationalist 
stirring in Islam which again had its origin in the politico-religious 
controversies of the day regarding the status of the sinner of Islam. 
The Kharijites argued that any one who committed a grave sin went 
out of the fold of Islam, hence war could be waged against such a 
person or group. As against this view, the Murji'ites advocated the 
suspension of deferment of judgement in the case of all those who 
committed a grave sin. 


This controversy co ld be traced back to the first major civil 
war in Islam, fought between the Caliph “АГЫ. Abi Talib (35-40/656- 
60), the fourth Pious Caliph, and Mu‘awiyah b. Abi Sufyan, the then 
governor of Syria and later the first Umayyad Caliph (41-60/661- 
80). The consequences of this indecisive battle called Siffin, fought 
in 37/657, led to the appointment of two arbitrators, an umpire from 
each side, to decide the issue by arbitration (tahkim). The umpires 
were excepted to pronounce the judgement according to the holy 
Quran. 


No sooner had the agreement? been drawn up between ‘Alî 
and Mu‘awiyah, a large number of tribesmen, prominent among 
them the Banü Tamim, felt disillusioned with the procedure adopted 
for the proposed arbitration and left 'Ali's camp protesting against 
the setting up of a human tribunal? They blamed both ‘Ali and 
Mu'awiyah and demanded the judgement of Allah. Their slogan was 
' la hukma Ша li-Allahi “no judgement except that of God.” This 
group came to be designated as the Kharijites or seceders, from the 
root kharaja, to go out or secede, and thus formed the earliest sect 
in Islam. They are also designated as 'the puritans' of Islam, who 
believed in the establishment of an Islamic society based on the holy 


- 


Quran. 


As to the identity of the Kharijites, the earliest Arabic 
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sources! refer to them as Оштӣ’ (the Qur'an- readers), and many of 
them were desert dwellers and not townsmen, who in the past had 
felt insecure and neglected in the new socio-economic set-up that 
had emerged as a result of the rapid expansion of the Islamic State. 
The existence of this disgruritled element in the society could be 
traced back to some of the economic policies pursued by the Caliph 
*Uthman b. 'Affan (23-35/644-56), the third Pious Caliph. However, 
it is interesting to note that these Qurra’ or ‘the religious party,’ could 
be found in both rival camps during the battle of Siffin. 


Whatever may have been the motives’ of the originators of 
the tahkim (the arbitration) in calling the warring factions to the 
Book of God, these unsophisticated and unassimilated Qura’ not 
only gave their whole-hearted support to the idea but even believed 
that at last there could be a redress of all their grievances. These 
dissenters who having forced ‘Ali not only to accept arbitration but 
even having dictated the choice of his representative’ at the pro- 
posed arbitration, now suddenly seemed to have realised the futility 
of the whole exercise. They feared that whatever might be the verdict 
of the arbitrators it would only perpetuate the status quo and their 
dream of establishing an Islamic State based on the elective principle 
for the headship of the Islamic State irrespective of tribal affiliations 
would not be realised. 


Thus the Kharijites accused the Caliph ‘Ali as one who had 
committed a grave sin by agreeing to the appointment of the two 
human arbitrators above the divine word.’ They further argued that 
any one who committed a grave sin went out of the fold of Isldm and 
became an apostate (murtadd) thereby meriting capital punishment. 
That is how the Kharijites tried to justify their wars against both ‘Ali 
and Mu‘awiyah in particular and against fellow Muslims in general. 
The Kharijites came forward as the champions of مود قا‎ and 
rule of the Word of God. 


x 
we za 


As against the rigid formalism of the Kharijites, a group of 
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persons came to believe that the question of the judgement of 
sinners be postponed or deferred until the Day of Judgement since 
their fate would be decided by God. Hence this group came to be 
known asthe Murji'ites from the root 272’! meaning to defer. The 
Murji'ites believed in the sufficiency of faith (mûr) as opposed to 
the Kharijites who laid emphasis on right action/work (‘Amal) to be 
accompanied by right belief. Since what constituted right action was 
arbitrarily defined by the Kharijites in their favour, the Murji’ites 
avoided the controversial issue of right action, but instead gave hope 
of salvation to the perpetrators of grave sin; therefore, they were 
called the adherents of promise (Иа а). 


. As opposed to these two viewpoints, there arose a third view 
which maintained that the sinner neither remains a complete be- 
liever (Mu’min), nor does he become a complete un-believer (Kafîr), 
but occupies a middle position between belief and un-belief a kind 
of intermediate stage called manzilah bayn al-manzilatayn, meaning 
a position between two positions. This group came to be known as 
the Mu'tazilites from the word /'tizal, meaning to withdraw, prima- 
rily applying to those who had withdrawn from the study circle of the 
famous 7321 (one acquainted with the Companions of the Prophet) 
teacher and traditionist of Basrah, namely, al-Hasan al-Basri (21- 
110/642-728)? where the problem concerning the status of the 
sinner was mooted and the above quoted view was expressed by his 
student, Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (80-131/699-748),¥ leading to his explusion 
or withdrawal from the former's study circle. Later al-Hasan re- 
marked that “Wasil had withdrawn from us" (i'tazala 'anná).!^ Wasil 
together with ‘Amr b. Ubayd (d.145//762) established his own 
school of thoüght. This'was the beginning of.the Mu'tazilite move- 
ment accordingto theSunni (orthodox) tradition, but the Orientalists 
have'disagreed with this explanation and provided different sur- 
mises. However, Prof. Gibb” considered the Mu'tazilite movement 
“as an ethical reaction against the doctrinal and practical excesses of 
the fanatical Kharijites, on the one hand, and against the ethical 
laxity of the political conformists, namely, the Murji'ites on the 
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other.” Ibn Hazm,” the 5th/11th-century Anadalusian jurist and 
theologian, who belonged to the Zahirite (the literalist) school of 
jurisprudence, in his encyclopaedic work of comparative religion, 
states that according to al-Hasan al-Basri, a sahib al-kabirah, i.e. any 
one committing a grave sin (kaba’ir), becomes a Munafiq (hypo- 
crite), whereas the ARI al-Sunnah wa al-Jama'ah (the people of the 
approved way and unity) considered such a person a Fasig ?? (evil- 
doer/sinner) although he still remains a Mu’min (believer). But the 
Mu'tazilites held that a grave sinner would neither remain a Mu'min 
(believer) nor would he become a Kafîr (unbeliever) nor a Munafiq 
(hypocrite), but he would become a Fasiq (sinner). On the other 
hand, if he commits a minor sin he would continue to remain a 
Mu’ min (believer). The Mu‘tazilites were called Ahl al-Wa‘d (the 
adherents of threat), diametrically opposed to the soteriology of the 
Murji'ites, because the former insisted, along with the Kharijites, 
that God is bound to carry out His promises and threats of eternal 
reward and punishment. 


Prior to the rise of the Mu'tazilites, there arose a sect known 
as the Qadariyah,” a pre-Mu'tazilite philosophical school in Islam, 
who believed that man was a free agent and had power to choose his 
own acts as opposed to the Jabariyah,? who believed in divine 
compulsion and denied man the freedom of will. One of the foremost 
exponents of the Qadarite heresy in Basrah was Ma‘bad b. 'Abd- 
Allah b. ‘Alim -al-Juhani, executed for his heresy, probably in 85/ 
704, as he joined the anti-Umayyad rising of Ibn al-Ash'ath in 82/ 
701. The second important person among the Qadarites to suffer a 
similar fate was Abu Marwan Ghaylan al-Dimashq?! during the 
caliphate of Hisham b.'Abd al-Malik (105-25/723-43). It is said that 
Ma'bad derived his doctrine from an ‘Iraqi Christian convert to: 
Islam called Sausan/Susan (who later reverted to Christianity) as 
did Ghaylan from Mabad.” The name Qadariyah was not applied 
to those who held that God by his Qadar determined all happenings 
and acts, but to those who denied it, and thus a Qadarite is one who 
believed in human free will. 
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The Umayyads seemed to have encouraged the Jabariyah 
doctrine to justify their regime as against their opponents, the 
Qadariyah. The most prominent champion of the Jabariyah doctrine 
was Jahm b. Safwan,” a Persian proselyte, strangely enough put to 
death by the Umayyads in 128/745-6 as he supported the anti- 
Umayyad movement led by Harith b. Surayj in the province of 
Khurasan. A.J. Wensinck” has stated that “the debates on predes- 
tination inaugurated rationalism in Islam.” This may be an 
exaggeration. “But the acceptance of reason as an ally of faith,” says 
Professor Arberry, “in any case goes back further still, that is to the 
repeated declaration of the Qur’an:‘Surely in the creation of the 
heavenandearth andthe alternation of night and day, there are signs 
for men of understanding.’ "(III:189)? 


With the change of dynasty and the coming of the 'Abbasids, 
this controversy between the Qadariyah and the Jabariyah seems to 
have lost its vigour. According to Ibn Hazm,* the two words, namely, 
Qada’ (lit. means deciding) and Qadar (lit. means to decree, to 
possess strength or ability) have been misunderstood as conveying 
the sense of compulsion and predestination. Qada’, according to the 
usage of the holy Qur'an and the Hadith literature (the traditions of 
the Prophet), implies command (hukm) which literally means decid- 
ing as a judge deciding between two litigants. Qada’ is also used for 
a command/order (amr) as the holy Qur’an states : 


And thy Lord has decreed (Qada’) that you worship none 
save Him, and do good to parents. If either or both of them 
reach old age with thee, say not “Fie” unto them, nor chide 
them, and speak to them a generous word. (XVII:23) 


The word gadā’ is further used in the holy Qur'an in the sense of “to 
inform" (akhbara). 


“Апа We made known (qadana ) the decree (al-amara) to 
him, that the roots of them (who did wrong) to be cut off at 
early morn.(XV:66) А 
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The holy Qur'an further states : 


And We decreed (gadayna) for the children of Isra’il in the 
scripture; certainly you make mischief in the earth twice, and 
behave insolently with mighty arrogance.(XVII:4) 


The word qada’ is also used in the holy Qur'àn in the sense 
of “to intend/desire/will,” which is nearer to hukm (command): 
. “He it is Who gives life and causes death. So when He ordains 

(gadà") a thing. He only says: Be and it is.”(XL:68) 


Now with regard to the word Qadar, Ibn Hazm says, accord- 
ing to the philologists, it means arrangement (tartib) or the utmost 
limit reached by a thing in its development.’ The holy Qur'an states: 
“He placed therein firm hills rising above it, and measured (qaddara) 
its sustenance in four days alike for(all) who ask." (XLI:10) 


Lo! We have created everything according to a measure (bi 
qadarin).(LIV:49) 


Ibn Hazm further adds that God had created everything 
according to rank and limit. He has commanded and arranged. In 
other words, Qada’ and Qadar would mean that God had decreed 
the praiseworthy and faulty aspects of a thing along with when a 
particular trait would appear during its existence and arrangement.” 


A similar explanation is found in al-Hasan al-Basri's account 
of Qada’ and Qadar, which I quote from Professor Watt's book, The 
Formative Period of Islamic Thought: 


On the basis of the verse of the holy Qur'an which states: And 
the command of Allah is a decree that is made absolute 
(amrullahi qadran maqduran: ХХХІП:38), al-Hasan claims 
that God's command is His determination or Qadar and 
vice-versa, and this implies that God does not determine 
human acts except by commanding or forbidding. Al-Hasan 
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also quotes a number of verses which speak of man acting or 
willing; and insists that man really does so and is simply not 
predetermined. He holds that guidance is from God (Surely 
Ours is to show thé way : ХСП:12), but the contrary ‘error’ 
dalal or blindness from men : by ‘guidance’ he probably 
means God's commands or, more generally His revelation. 
The predestinarians quoted part of the verse of the holy 
Qur'àn: Say Allah leaves in error whom He pleases, and 
guides Himself to those who turn to Him (XIII:27). But al- 
Hasan contended by insisting that this must be interpreted in 
accordance with other verses such as: Allah confirms those 
who believe with the sure word in this world's life and in 
Hereafter; and Allah leaves the wrong-doers in error; and 
Allah does what He pleases.(XIV:27)? 


On the other hand, Abu Hanifah (80-150/699-767), the 
founder of one of the four orthodox schools of law, explicitly states, 
“We confess that man, his works, his confession, his knowledge, are 
created.” There is a very pertinent Hadith of the Prophet which 
states, “Everyone is guided to that for which he was created"?! 


According to al-Shahrastani,” the Sth/1ith-century 
doxographer, an authority on various schools of Greek and Muslim 
thought, among the Murji’ites one could find pro-Qadariyah and 
pro-Jabariyah elements. The heresiographers used the name 
Qadariyah as a descriptive surname of the Mu'tazilites. Although 
the Mu'tazilites adopted the doctrine of free will, stressing man's 
responsibility as opposed to the belief in predestination, they pre- 
ferred to be designated as ahl al-Tawhid wa al-‘Adl (the people of 
unity and justice) thereby implying that they were consistent defend- 
ers ofthe doctrine ofthe Divine Unity. By unity they imply the denial 
of the divine attributes. Undoubtedly, they admit that God is 
knowing, powerful and seeing, but their intellect does not allow them 
to admit these divine attributes (Sifat) as separate and different 
from His Essence (Dhat). The reason according to the Mu'tazilites 
is that كز‎ the Attributes of God are not considered to be identical with 
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the Essence of God plurality of elements would necessarily result 
thus endangering the doctrine of Tawhid (the unity of the Divine 
Being) resulting in Kufr (belief). By justice the Mu'tazilites meant 
that God conformed to an objective standard of just and right action 
so that He could not be conceived as acting arbitrarily and in 
disregard of justice. In other words it is incumbent on God to requite 
the obedient for their good deeds and punish the sinners for their 
misdeeds.” 


We find the Kharijites had one time styled themselves as al- 
Shurat or vendor’, meaning those who had sold their lives for the 
cause of God basing themselves on the Qur’anic verse : “And of 
mankind is he who would sell himself, seeking the pleasure of Allah; 
and Allah hath compassion on (His) bondmen." (11:207) 


Prior to the rise of the Ash'arites, the discussion on the 
nature of the Divine Attributes had given rise to two extreme 
viewpoints. One of the views held by the Sifátists (the attributists), 
the Mujassimin (the anthropomorphists) and the Mushabbihin ( the 
comparers) was that all the attributes mentioned in the holy Qur'àn 
must be taken in their literal sense : such attributes as God's having 
face, hands, eyes and His sitting firmly (Istiwa) on His throne, ete.” 
to be accepted literally — a pure anthropomorphism implying God's 
corporeality. 

7 

The Mu'tazilites in their ontology, on the other hand, used 
Ta'wil,i.e.the anthropomorphic expressions of the holy Qur'àn must 
be interpreted allegorically. Thus, according to the Mu'tazilites, the 
Qur'ànic expressions such as God's hand and face must be inter- 
preted to mean “grace” and “essence” respectively. The Mu'tazilites 
maintained that God’s essence is self-contained and He does not 
possess any attributes distinct from His essence.\His essence is, for 
instance, knowing, powerful, seeing, willing etc. 'Fhey denied the 
aS of God as anything other than and in addition to His 
essence.” 
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The Mu'tazilites in their zeal to judge everything by reason 
alone destroyed the personality of God and reduced Him to a bare 
indefinable universality or to an abstract unity by using ta fi], i.e. 
divesting God of all attributes. Therefore, they were known as 
Mu‘attilah,* i.e. those who denuded God of all content and rendered 
Him unsatisfactory for religious consciousness. "Their interpreta- 
tion of Tawhid,” says al-Maturidi (d.333/944), a pioneer Hanafi 
scholar, “reduced God to an unknown and unknowable non-en- 
шу”? 


Let us briefly examine here whether there was any positive 
role played by the Mu'tazilites apart from being only a reaction to the 
Kharijite and Murji’ite doctrines. In fact, we find them actively 
opposing the doctrines of the Manichaeans (the dualists), the 
Gnostics and the Materialists with weapons that showed their 
acquaintance with Greek logic and philosophy. By that time certain 
gnostic and dualistic ideas had found their way into Islam in Kufah 
and Basrah, the twin cities of al-Iraq, which were in a state of 
intellectual ferment. Iraq had been, during the pre-Islamic period, 
subjected to various influences, such as Hellenism, Hellenistic 
Christian thought, Gnosticism, Manichaean dualism and even Bud- 
dhistic elements serving as a backdrop for the philosophical 
speculations of the second and third centuries of Islam.” 


Recent researches have shown that the Mu'tazilites in the 
early stages were rigid puritans and not thorough going rationalists 
or bold free-thinkers of Islam as it was assumed by the 19th-century 
scholarssuch as Heinrich Steiner? and Von Kremer.* The Mu'tazilite 
works which have recently come to light present them in a different 
garb. However, the beginning of the third century of Hijrah saw the 
enormous translation from Greek into Arabic and the Mu'tazilite 
school came into contact with them, consequently all their philo- 
sophical schools were influenced by Greek thought. It was during 
this period that the Mu'tazilite influence was predominent at the 
Abbasid court, from the time of Caliph al-Ma’mun (198-218/813- 
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33), who became a staunch believer in the Mu'tazilite doctrines. Al- 
Ma'muün displayed intolerance in forcing others to subscribe to the 
Mu'tazilite heresy of the createdness of the holy Qur'an (khalq al- 
Qur'an) by instituting the mihnah (inquisition) as opposed to the 
orthodox yiéwpoint that it is the Word of God, uncreated and 
eternal ' 


In course of time, the individual Mu'tazilite thinkers influ- 
enced by the “utter freedom of Greek thought had expanded their 
ideas to bursting point" consequently losing “touch of the ground of 
ordinary life, with its reasonable possibilities in their hunt after 
ultimate truth.*" 


Dr. Muhammad Iqbal (1873-1938), the poet-philosopher, 
has beautifully summed up the shortcomings of the Mu'tazilite 
movement as follows : 


The Mu'tazila, conceiving religion merely as a body of 
doctrine and ignoring it as a vital fact, took no notice of 
nonconceptual modes of approaching Reality and reduced 
religion to a mere system of logical concepts ending in a 
purely negative attitude. They failed to see that in the 
domain of knowledge- scientific or religious-complete in- 
dependence of thought from concrete experience is not 
possible.? 


At this stage of the development of Muslim thought, we see 
the rise of the orthodox Kalam as opposed to the rationalist 
(Mu'tazilite) Kalam, the foundations of which were laid by the 
famous theologian Abü al-Hasan al-Ash'ari (260-330/873-941) of 
Basrah. Once a Mu‘tazilite himself and a disciple of the great 
Mu'tazilite scholar al-Jubba’i (d.303/915), at the age of forty al- 
Ash‘ari publicly renounced his former opinions and repented. This 
sudden change in him is attributed to the three dreams in which the 
Prophet commanded him to defend and seek certainty in the holy . 
Qur'an and the Sunnah (precepts of the Prophet). Henceforth, al- 
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Ash‘ari declared himself the champion of orthodoxy and a follower 
of Ahmad ibn Hanbal (164-241/780-855), the founder of one of the 
four schools of law. As a philosophic-religious school of thought, 
Ash‘arism’s main aim was to purge Islam and all non-Islamic 
elements and to harmonise the religious consciousness with the 
religious thought of Islam. The aim of ‘Ilm al-Kalam according to al- 
Ghazali (450-505/1058-1111), the greatest theologian of Islam, was 
“to preserve the creed of orthodoxy and to defend it against the 
deviations of heretics.” 


The Ash‘arites maintained a middle course between two 
extreme viewpoints. While agreeing with the Sifatists (attributists) 
and disagreeing with the Mu'tazilites and the philosophers the 
Ash‘arites affirmed that God possessed attributes in general. But 
they classified the attributes of God into two main groups, namely, 
Sıfat al-Salabiyah (negative attributes) апа Sifat al- Wujüdiyah (posi- 
tive/external attributes). According to al-Fadali (d.1236/1821), a 
Shafi'i scholar, “Priority and Continuance and Difference from 
originated things and Self-Subsistence and Unity are negative quali- 
ties, that is, their meaning is negation and exclusion, for each of them 
excludes from God what does not beseem Him."^ 


There are seven Sifat al-Wujüdiyah (existential or positive 
attributes) which are also called Sifatal-'Aqliyah (rational attributes), 
such as Knowledge, Power, Will, Life, Hearing, Seeing and Speech. 


The Sifat of Allah are to be distinguished from His names 
(al-Asma’ al-Husna),* the ninety-nine (according to а Hadith*’ of 
the Prophet) most beautiful names mentioned in the holy Qur'an. 
The names are the epithets as Qudrah (Power) behind Qadir 
(Powerful) and ‘lm (Knowledge) behind “Айт (Knower).5 The 
relation of these Sifat to His Dhàt ce) poses an important 
problem in Muslim thought. Al-Maturidi considers it so complicated 
that no human reason can hope to solve it satisfactorily.” 

The Ash'arites, as against the Sifatists, asserted that the 
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apparently anthropomorphic attributes should not be understood in 
their literal sense. They are to be believed without asking “how” and 
without drawing any comparison (bila-kayfa wa la tashbih).? The 
Ash'arites, however, introduced a principle known as the doctrine of 
Mukhalafah (absolute difference) from the originated things. That 
the attributes of God are unique and fundamentally different from 
those of the created beings (al-Mukhalifah li'l-Hawadith) and as 
such should not be compared with them. Thus, according to this 
doctrine, if any quality or term is applied to God, it must be 
understood in a unique sense and never taken in the sense in which 
itisnormally used when applied to created beings. At the same time, 
the Ash'arites held that we are not allowed to ascribe any attribute 
to Allah, unless it is expressly so applied in the holy Qur'an. 


The Mu'tazilites argued that the attributes of God could not 
beconsidered separate from His Essence, for such separation would 
impair God's unity. This doctrine of the Mu'tazilites, it is said, was 

developed in the course of their arguments with the Dualists 
(Thanawiyah) or the Manichaeans who were secretly carrying on 
their missionary activities during the early ‘Abbasid period.?! 


The Mu'tazilites could not accept the speech of God as an 
attribute of God, hence they declared the holy Qur'àn to be created 
by God. This theory was originally propounded by Ja'd b. Dirham 
during the governorship of Khalid b. ‘Abd-Allah al-Qasri in Basrah. 
Ja'd was executed on the orders of Caliph Hisham in 124/742 or in 
125/743. 


As against the Mu‘tazilites, the Ash'arites held that “God 
has attributes which inhere eternally in Him and are in addition to 
His Essence.” “His attributes are eternal, but they are neither 
identical with His Essence, nor are they quite different from or other 
than His Essence. God is knowing, for instance, means that God 
possesses knowledge as attribute, which is inherent in God, and 
although it is not exactly the same as His Essence, yet it is not 
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something quite different from and other than His Essence.'^* 


The resultant orthodox statement according to Abu Hafs 
Najm al-Din al-Nasaff (d.537/1142), jurist and theologian,-after a 
long controversy, is that they (Sifat) are eternal, subsisting in His 
Essence, and they are not He, nor are they other than He (là huwa 
wa la ghayruhu).5 | 


With regard to the problem of free-will, al-Ash'ari intro- 
duced the doctrine of “acquisition” (kasb /iktisab). God creates the 
acts of man, and man acquires them. He not only creates in man the 
ability to perform an act but also creates in him the power to make 
a free choice (ikhtiyar) between two alternatives. It means that man 
is neither absolutely compelled nor an absolutely free agent ~ a sort 
of via media between Qadar and Jabar. Here, al-Ash'ari's primary 
concern was to maintain God's omnipotence. Acquisition is the 
relation of man to his act, andit isa relationsufficient to make a man 
genuinely responsible for the act to be justly punished or rewarded. 
Onthe other hand, the Mu'tazilites held that this power to will an act 
must be a power to will either the act or its opposite, i.e. either . 
obedience or disobedience to a command. According to some 
Mu'tazilites and the Murji'ites, the ability to act is given to man 
before the act." Al-Ash'ari denied this, and according to him the 
power to act is a power to do only the act, not the opposite, and it 
exists only in the moment of acting, neither before not afterwards; 
moreover, it is created by God.” Some Murji'ites and the Kharijites 
also believed in this. 


In the eschatological matters, according to al-Ash'ari, they 
must be taken as they stand and should not be explained as meta- 
phors, e.g. the vision of God in the paradise by the faithful, whereas 
the Mu'tazilites explained they would know Him in their hearts, the 
heart being the seat of knowledge.” 

Dr. Muhammad Iqbal accuses the Muslim scholastics of 
having missed the spirit of the Qur'an under the spell of Greek 
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speculation.” “The Greek philosophy,” says Dr. Iqbal, “has been a 
great cultural force in the history of Islam. Yet a careful study of the 
Qur'an and the various schools of scholastic theologians that arose 
under the inspiration of Greek thought disclose the remarkable fact 
that while Greek philosophers very much broadened the outlook of 
Muslim thinkers, it, on the whole, obscured their vision of the 
Qur'an."€ 


Professor H.A.R. Gibb, on the other hand, while acknowl- 
edging the contributions made by the Mutakallimun (the scholastic 
theologians) states : “But one by-product of the introduction of 
scholasticism must not pass unnoticed. It made possible the activi- 
ties of that remarkable series of medieval Arabic philo- phers, 
al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, Ibn Bajjah, and Ibn Rushd – to mention 
only a few outstanding names. Though many of them were far from 
orthodox, their works are among the glories of the Islamic civiliza- 
tion, 


“The philosophical movement in Islam,” says Professor 
Fazlur Rahman, “whose fruits constitute one ofthe richest treasures 
of the Islamic intellectual culture and whose influence on the 
Western thought was so deep, palpable and enduring, was a continu- 
ity of the Mu'tazilites' experiences of rationalistic thinking during 
` the second, third and the fourth centuries™ 
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АМ ANALYSIS OF THE GROWTH AND DECLINE 
OF ISLAMIC ASTRONOMY 


ABDUL LATIF SAMIAN 
1. Introduction 


EVER since Qadi Sa‘id al-Andalusi (f1.1068 C.E.) divided the peoples 
of the world into those that contribute towards the advancement of 
science and those who do not, “pristine” (i.e. pre-Islamic) or awa’il 
sciences have occupied a special place in the Islamic conception of 
knowledge.’ Among the constituents of the awa il, astronomy stands 
out to the extent that this branch of knowledge is almost synonymous 
with Islamic science in the middle ages. The range of subjects 
included in early astronomy was really vast, involving certain aspects 
of mathematics like numerical techniques and spherical trigono- 
metry, optics (to develop astronomical instruments), cosmology, 
geography (to find latitudes and longitudes), design of instruments, 
chronology and the study of antecedent calendars and, finally, 
astrology which is an applied version of astronomy. Part of the 
astronomers’ activities were to analyze the daily rotation and theo- 
rizing the motions of the sun, moon and planets, calculating solar and 
lunar eclipses and speculating about cosmic dimensions 


In what follows, I shall present an outline of the various 
stages of the development of Islamic astronomy and the motivations 
behind it, before offering some explanations or reasons for its 
growth and decline, based on a fairly broad reading of some non- 
Arabic as well as Arabic sources (many of them in translation). 


2. The State of the Science 


For this section my approach is chronological, highlighting 
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the contributions of distinguished astronomers from the 8th century 
CE. onwards? I hope we can thus trace more accurately the flowering 
and eventual decline of “creative Islamic astronomy.” 


2.1. The 8th Century СЕ. 


As far as I know, all works in this century are of the table- 
ready-made type, different from those developed with mathematical 
finesse by later scholars. This attribute characterizes, I think, one 
aspect of the early stage of Islamic astronomy. There were at least 
five leading astronomers during this period. One of them, Ya'qub al- 
Fazari, brought an educated Hindu, Manka, to the court ofal-Mansur. 
It was al-Fazari’s son who translated the Siddhanta, and who con- 
structed the first astrolabe.* Another scholar, ‘Umar ibn Farrukhan, 
annotated the Quadripartitum of Ptolemy. Muhammad ibn Musa al- 
Khwarizmi or Muhammad ibn Musa ibn Shakir (fl. 770 C.E.), known 
as Sahib al-Zij (Master of the astronomical tables), constructed 
tables similar to those used by Persian astronomers in the observa- 
tory of Ujjain at a place called Arin (a corruption of Ujjain in India). 
Hewas also an astrologer and was summoned to the court at the time 
of Caliph al-Wathiq's fatal illness. During this time, there were 
observations made in the aforementioned Jundishapur by Ahmad 
al-Nihawandi. There is evidence that al- Khwarizmi participated in 
observations at another observatory near the Shamsiyah Gate of 
Baghdad, which was probably constructed by al-Mansur, but defi- 
nitely existed in the time of al-Ma’mun. With al-Khwarizmi at the 
observatory was another astronomer, Yahya ibn Abi Mansur.’ The 
third observatory in this period was constructed by Qasiyun, men- 
tioned by Habash al-Hasib (fl. 850 C.E.). Ya‘qub ibn Sharah, or Ibn 
Tariq (fl. 760 C.E.), also used the Sindhind method in his Zijs. His 
most notable treatises in astronomy are Kitab Taqti' Kardajatal-Jayb 
which describe the method to convert tables of sines, and Kitab al- 
Zij Mahlul min al-Sindhind in which the apogees and node conform 
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with the Sindhind. This Zij was composed for the city of Barah (or 
Vara) which al-Fazari takes as the prime Meridian of the 
Sindhind Both Ibn Tariq and al-Khwarizmi used the Indian crite- 
rion of visibility.? The former is noted also for using some Persian 
mathematics. Another astronomer-cum-astrologer was Ja‘far 
b.Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Balkhi, or Abu Ma‘shar (d. 866 C.E.). He 
calculated the movements of the planets for the meridian of Gangzdiz 
in consonance with the Indian theory of millenary cycles (hadarüt) 
and wrote al-Madkhal al-Kabir [The Great Introduction to Astro- 
logy], containing an exposition of the theory of tides, anda theory of 
the influence of the moon on the whole sublunary world. His 
approach was exclusively astrological. "At its nascent stage, then, 
Islamic astronomy profited greatly from other traditions. At the 
same time Muslim astronomers began to introduce improvements 
in the art. 


2.2. The 9th Century СЕ. 


Most distinguished among the many astronomers in this 
century were al-Battani (850-929 CE); al-Jawhari (fl. 830 C.E.) 
Thabit ibn Qurrah (fl. 870 C.E), Banu Musa, and the historian of 
science, ibn Qutaybah (d.879 C E.). 


Banü Miisa, ог the descendants of Misa ibn Shakir — 
Muhammad and Ahmad-were responsible for the Sinjar and Kufa 
astronomical expedition. They even made observations from their 
own house which was located near the Tigris river at the entrance to 
Baghdad and it is highly probable that they observed certain stars of 
Ursa Major. There were no less than eleven groups of observations 
made by them and it appears that they did prepare a Zij.” 


Abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. Sinan al-Battani spent most of his 
life at al-Rakka on the bank of the Euphrates. His fame rests upon 
his Kitab Ma'rifat Matali‘ al-Buruj fi mà Bayna Arba‘ al- Falak [The 
Book of the Science of the Ascensions of the Signs of the Zodiac in 
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theSpaces Between the Quadrants ofthe Celestial Spheres], Risalah 

fi Tahqiq Aqdar al-Ittisalat [A Letter on the Exact Determination of 
the Quantities of the Astrological Applications], Sharh al-Magálat 
al-Arba' li Batlamiyus [Commentary on Ptolemy’s Tetrabibilion] 
and many Zijs. He made his observations over a period of forty 
years (887-918 C.E.) using astrolabes, sun clocks, armillary spheres, 
parallactic rulers and a mural quadrant.? More than that, he 
successfully proved the variation of the apparently regular diameter 
of the sun and the possibility of lunar eclipses— contrary to Ptolemy. 
He alsorectified some of theconstants ofthe theory of the moon and 
solved some problems of spherical trigonometry using orthographic 
projection. Furthermore, al-Battanipropagatedan alternativetheory 
to determine the conditions ofthe visibility of the crescent. He used 
sines instead of the chord, introducing the formula“ 


sin (x, = tan o¢ 
1+ tan*o< 


Of lesser calibre than al-Battàni was al-Jawhari, who was in 
the service of al-Ma'mun and was an expert in prorogation. More of 
a mathematician than astronomer, his extant works are Kitab Tafsir, 
Kitab Uglidis and Kitab al-Ashkat allati Zadaha fi'l-Magalal’-iila min 
Uglidisi, both of which deal with Euclid’s elements. 


Perhaps the most distinguished astronomer next to al-Battani 
was Thabit ibn Qurrah, whom Muhammad ibn Shakir discovered 
and subsequently brought to Baghdad in the time of Caliph al- 
Mu'tadid. His theory of trepidation was widely known and accepted 
for no less than five centuries in Western Europe (despite the fact 
that it no longer explained the phenomena). Besides his translation 
activities, he composed twenty-five treatises, primarily on astronomy 
and mathematics, including De Causa Eclipsis Solis et Lunes left 
incomplete at his death. One of the original tracts was Kitab fi Hisáb 
Ru yat al-Ahillah which presents a methodological analysis of first 
visibility and some treatments on limits. His other treatise, De 
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Anno Solis was composed to show the errors of some of Ptolemy’s 
basic data through a highly empirical investigation of the anomalistic 
year, basically by adding precession to equinoctial time and deter- 
mining “excess over complete revolutions."" His De Imaginibus is a 
work on Hermetic astrology. 


Another leading astronomer was Ahmad ibn Tayyib al- 
Sarakhsi (835-899 С.Е.) who wrote, among other works, al-Masálik 
wa al-Mamaálik, in which we get a rare and most authentic statement 
of the transmission of astronomical and astrological knowledge 
from India and Persia to the Islamic world. Al-Sarakhsi explains the 
eclectic method the Persians employed in the Zij al-Sah with regard 
totheIndian material and justifies his act of retaining some heretical 
material about prophecy from the 71] in his treatise on the differ- 
ences of the various Zis. He served in the court of al-Mu'tadid.?* 


I mention Abu Muhammad ‘Abd-Allah ibn Muslim ibn 
Qutaybah al-Dinawari because of his work Kitab al -Anwa’ [On 
Meterology], which describes astronomical, astrological and meteo- 
rological knowledge of the pre-Islamic Arabs. The word anwa’ 
meant, in pre-Islamic Arabic, “the rising of the mansion of the moon 
within the system of twenty-eight mansions.” Astronomy to Ibn 
Qutaybah was “the science of that which is visible to the eye.” His 
book gives the impression that the astronomy known by the pre- 
Islamic Arabs (before seventh century C.E.) was mainly descriptive 
and non-mathematical.” 


In short we can see that, unlike the previous century, many 
astronomers in this period made astronomy their lifelong career. 
Astronomy was appreciated not only by the caliphs but also by the 
historians. 

2.3. The 10th Century CE. 


This is the period when more original contributions were 
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perhaps made than at any other time. This is the period of al- Birüni, 
ibn Yunus, al-Jili, Abu'l- Wafa, al-Majriti and Abu ‘Ubayd. 


Abi al-Rayhan Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Biruni (973-1050 
C.E.) was the most original and versatile scholar of the time. He 
served in several courts, in particular the court of Ghazna during the 
reign of Mas‘ud. He was also a Qadi (jurist). As far as astronomy is 
concerned, he is most remembered for his al-Qanün al-Mas Udi fi'l- 
Hay'at wa al-Nujum [A Treatise on the Forms and the Stars] which 
he dedicated to his patron. If “original” is strictly taken to mean ‘not 
imitative’ anc ‘novel in character,’ then al-Biruni made truly original 
contribution to astronomy especially with regard to the solar apogee. 
After finding the solar apogee to be situated at 84° 59’ 51” 9”, he 
stated the theorem that apparent velocity reaches its minimum and 
maximum value at apogee and perigee respectively, that is, there is 
a continual increase and decrease of velocity. This acceleration and 
deceleration contradicts Ptolemy's two given and constant angular 
velocities. Al-Biruni’s statement can be translated as follows: 


When the situation (literally matter) is like that, it is clear 
that on both sides of the apogee, slowness occurs, with its 
maximum within it. Soon after it changes towards rapidity, 
reaching its maximum at perigee and (later) diminishes and 
becomes slower on both sides because slowness and accel- 
eration occur with respect to the increase and the decrease 
of the differences in balance.” 


Al-Biruni preferred to use some observations made by 
Timocharis, a precursor to Ptolemy, probably because he knew 
about the errors of Ptolemy’s observations. He discovered that the 
longitudes do not increase by 1° in a hundred years (as upheld by 
Ptolemy) but by 1° in sixty-eight years and eleven months. 


‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Yunus (4.1009 С.Б.) made 
significant contributions to plane and spherical trigonometry through 
his treatise al-Zij al-Kabir al-Hakimi, written to replace Mumtahan's 
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Zij of the aforementioned Yahya ibn Abi Mansur, who lived one 
hundred and fifty years before him.”! In it, he quotes from works by 
al-Nihawandi, Banu Misa and from other Zijs which are now lost. 
He introduced two equations similar to the modern tangent and 
cosecant formulae.” Most of his observations were taken in Egypt 
during the reigns of Caliph al-'Aziz and his successor, Caliph al- 
Hakim. Ibn Yunus’s Zij al- Kabir al-Hakimi is dedicated to the latter 
Caliph. It is said that Ton Yunus started the tradition of astronomi- 
cal timekeeping which characterized the activities of the later 
muwaqgdqits of Cairo and Damascus."? His contemprorary al-Jili 
Kusyar (1.1000 C.E.), a Persian, developed the trigonometric func- 
tions which were started by al-Battani and Abu ’1-Wafa’. His Zijs 
contain tables for tangent, sine, and cotangent.” 


Abu’l- Wafa’ Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Yahya al-Bizjani (940-998 C.E.) prepared, for astronomical 
purposes, a sine table in which the sine is given for every minute of 
the argument up to three sexagesimal places.” His fame, however, 
rests upon his work, Ета Yahtaju ilayhi al-Kuttab wa'l-"Ummal wa 
Ghayruhum min Пт al-Hisab [On Scribes, Officials and Others’ - 
Need of Arithmetic], dealing with ratios, multiplication and divi- 
sion.” It is cited that Abu’ I-Wafa' made some observations at the 
royal Sharaf al-Dawlah Observatory built by Sharaf al-Dawlah (922- 
989 C.E.) and the son of ‘Adud al-Dawlah, the Buwayhid rulers.” 


The last of the known leading astronomers who lived in the 
late 10th century C.E. was the Andalusian (Spanish) Maslamah b. 
Ahmad al-Majriti (d. 1007 C.E.), a commentator of Ptolemy. Not 
much is known about him except that his construction as manifested 
in his notes on Ptolemy’s Planespherium bear many resemblances to 
those found in the Alphonsine Book on the construction of the 
astrolabe.* His principal disciples were the 11th-century astrono- 
mer Ibn al-Samh and Ibn al-Saffar. Very little is known about the 
latter to this date. 
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In short, astronomical activities were more intense in this 
period than during the era preceding it. The rulers too participated 
actively by building observatories and partronizing the astronomers. 
Aside from the empirical effort, several mathematical contributions 
can also be noted in this period. 


2.4 The 11th Century C E. 


The most renowned astronomers during this century were 
Ibn al-Samh (d. 1035 CE. ), ibn Mu'àdh (d. 1079 C.E), ‘Umar 
Khayyam (d.c. 1100 С.Е.) and Abu Ubayd (d. 1070 CE.). During this 
period, the Nizamiyah College (of which al-Ghazali was one of the 
directors) was established. The most important observatory during 
this period was the one constructed by the Seljuk Sultan, Malik Shah 
(1072-1092 CE.) at Nishabur or Ray.” 


Ibn al-Samh came from an educated family of Cordova. He 
fled to Granada during the reign of Habus ibn Maksan due to 
political upheavals. He constructed astronomical tables and instru- 
ments, wrote two treatises on making astrolabes and Zijs, devised a 
method for equalizing astrological places wrote a book on planetari- 
ums and even gave the longitudes of the apogees of the planets for 
1025 C.E.™ What is more, he constructed a planetary equatorium.?! 


Ibn Mu'adh Abu 'Abd-Allah al-Jayyani, who was also born in 
Cordova, was an engineer and a mathematician. As an astronomer, 
hecomposeda treatise (which was translated by Gerard of Cremona) 
on the solar eclipse observed in Ja'en, the capital of an Andalusian 

“province.” A great admirer of Euclid, he tried to integrate Euclid’s 
theory of proportions with Arabic concepts. His original Arabic 
astronomical treatises are not extant. He did some work on lunar 
crescent visibility? and also was the author of Liber de Crepusculis in 
which the perimeter used to define twilight for both morning and 
evening is 18°, similar to that of Ibn Yunus.™ 
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Perhaps the greatest astronomer in this period was ‘Umar 
Khayyam, who is known in modern times more for his Аира yat than 
anything else. As far as astronomy is concerned, Khayyam surpassed 
Tbn Sina. ‘Umar Khayyam was chosen by Sultan Malik Shah to install 
the aforementioned royal observatory.” He was one of the members 
of the committee that arranged the Jalali calendar in the time of Jalal 
al-Din Malik Shah, which probably included an astronomical table 
on the moon and the sky.* 


Abu *Ubayd al-Juzjani (d. 1070 C.E.) was the first to try to 
solve the problem of the equant® in Ptolemy’s astronomy by replac- 
ing the deferent (the eccentric sphere) by the equant sphere itself (a 
concentric one) and a second epicycle, anticipating the work of the 
later al-Urdi and finally al-Shatir.* Al-Juzjani made most of his 
observations in the obscure Hamadan Observatory which was 
founded by ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah, ruler of Isfahan, at Hamadan. Except 
for his effort to improve Ptolemy's model, no astronomical table has 
been attributed to him or his teacher, Ibn Sina. The latter, however, 
invented an instrument used in the observatory to measure altitudes 
and azimuth.? 


In this century, in addition to the continuous and parallel 
developments observed in the preceding eras, there were also more 
significant technological contributions — particularly in the area of 
instrument making. 


2.5. The 12th Century C.E. 


Thiscentury witnessed the efforts of atleast four well-known 
astronomers~ Ibn Bajjah, Ibn al-Salah, al-Bitruji and al-Asturlabi. 
Ibn Bajjah (d. 1139 С.Б.) was more a philosopher than an astrono- 
mer. A wazir in Andalus, his fame rests upon his Tadbiral-Mutawahhid 
[Rule of the Solitary], which includes a theological interpretation of 
the heavens, culminating in the possibility of the union between the 
soulandthe divine.” However he is also credited with calculating the 
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positions of Mercury and Venus.“ 


Ibn al-Salah (fL 1150 C.E.) was very much interested in the 
divergences in the five versions of the star catalogue occurring in 
Ptolemy's Almagest. He suggested that the errors were due to 
inaccurate transmission ofthe Greektext when it was translated into 
Arabic or Syriac. He notes three kinds of errors—the normal copyist's 
errors that apply to words as well as numbers, confusing unit 
fractions with integers when they are transformed to sexagesimal 
notation, and the confusion between seemingly similar letters in 
Greek ( Aand 4 ). Interestingly, he depended not only on literal 
analysis but also on empirical scrutiny ( as was the case with the 
coordinates that deal with eighty-eight stars only).* 


Nir al-Din al-Bitruji was of Andalusian origin, known in the 
Latin West as Alpetrangius. He is most remembered for his treatise 
Principles of Astronomy in which he proposed a homocentric system 
to describe an astronomical system which would conform to the 
postulates of Aristotelian physics better than that of Ptolemy. 
Perhaps influenced by Ibn Rushd, he was among those Andalusian 
astronomers who attempted to revolt against Ptolemaic astronomy. 
He disagreed with two views of Ptolemy—the existence of eccentrics 
and epicycles and the movement of the sphere of fixed stars from 
west to east. He suggested two theories to replace them,a “theory of 
polar motion" and a “theory of lags” respectively.* His suggestions 
sent tremors through the community of astronomers, hence the 
laqab (nickname) al-ahamrish (the earth-shaker). His work, at the 
very least, managed to put Ptolemy’s mechanisms on trial.“ 


During this century, the only notable observatory was Burj 
al-Kawkab [The Tower of the Star], primarily used to observe the 
crescent. It was constructed in Morocco. Very little is known about 
the activities conducted in it. The other observatory, the al-Afdal al- 
Bata’ihi Observatory was very short lived. It was about to be 
constructed in Cairo in.1120 CE. and later was destroyed in 1125 С.Е. 
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by the caliph, mainly due to political feuding between him and his 
vizir, al-Bata'ihi, who laid claim to it.“ 


Another astronomer, Badi‘ al-Zaman Abu'l-Qasim Hibat- 
Allah ibn al-Husayn al-Baghdadi al-Asturlabi (d. 1140 C.E.) was an 
eminent maker of astronomical instruments. He constructed an 
astrolabe (al-kurah dhat al-kursi) that could be used for all latitudes. 
This instrument was dedicated to his patron, Abū Nasr Nusharwan 
ibn Khalid.“ 


While the 12th century was marked by several attempts to 
improve the dominant Ptolemaic astronomy with several math- 
ematical models, no other notable contributions can be discerned. 


2.6. The 13th Century СЕ. 


There were three famous astronomers in this period—al- 
Urdi, al-Tusi and al-Shirazi. 


There were two al-Urdis, Shams al-Din Muhammad ibn 
Mu'ayyad al-Urdi, and his father, Mu’ayyad al-Din al-Urdi. The son 
was known for having constructed a metallic celestial globe appar- 
ently used in the Maragha Observatory, the most important 
observatory in the history of Islamicastronomy. His father, Mu’ayyad 
al-Din (d. 1266 С.Е.) was more productive. He was the first astronó- . 
mer associated with the Maragha School to construct planetary 
models before 1259 C.E.; consequently, he was also the first to offer 
alternative models to those of Ptolemy. His work predates that of al- 
Tusi“ In fact, he was brought to Maragha for the purpose of 
constructing some instruments (in particular an armillary sphere) 
for the observatory. The Maragha Observatory, patronised by Hulagu, 
was constructed mainly for astrological purposes as could be clearly 
deduced from considering its main products, the Ilkhani's zijss 


The Maragha Observatory was the first to survive its founder, - 
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functioning until the fourteenth century. Apart from designing 
some of the instruments, Mu’ayyad al-Din al-Urdi claims authorship 
of Risalah fi ‘Amal al-Kurah al-Kamilah, proving (among many other 
things) that the meridian line could be determined by the Indian 
circle. Perhaps his major work was his attempt to improve the above 
mentioned Abu ‘Ubayd’s efforts (fl. 11th century C#£.). He did this 
by bisecting the Ptolemaic eccentricity, thus preserving the deferent, 
effect of the equant and explaining (ће uniform motions of the 
sphere.” 


: Nasir al-Din al-Tusiwho was also а Qadi, was the head of the 
Maragha, the first known observatory to benefit from the Waqf 
institution.” His fame rests upon his treatise, al-Tadhkirah, which 
was evidently quite influential as it is extant to this day in at east 
eighty-six manuscript copies. The treatise deals with forms of heav- 
ens, geodesy and interplanetary distances. His well-known "rolling 
device" (the Tusicouple) is made up of “a linkage of two equal length 
vectors, the second rotating with constant velocity twice that of the 
first and in a direction opposite the first,” a ratio resulting i in the 
preservation of the equant. Since Hulagu had some diplomatic 
relations with Michael VIII Palaeogus, the Byzantine emperor, it is 
possible that al-Tusi’s device found its way to Paris and into De Spera 
of Nicole Oresme.” Under al-Tüs?'s direction, many instruments 
were put in the Maragha Observatory. The most important was the 
armillary sphere, consisting of three rings, representing the Merid- 
ian, ecliptic, and colure of the solstices and two rings of observations. 
Instruments were made as large as possible to minimize error. Al- 
Tusi also synthesized Greek and Hindu mathematics, resulting in 
the formation of spherical trigonometry in his Shakl al-Qatta.? 


Al-Tusi's student, Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi or al-Urdi authored 
two extant books—Nihayat al-Idrak fi Dirayat al-Aflak [The Limit of 
Accomplishment Concerning the Knowledge of the Heaven] and al- 
Tuhfat al-Shahiyah. He used a different model for all planets, except 
the Mercury, unlike his follower, Ibn al-Shatir. However, it is 
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possible that al-Shirazi’s planetary model originated with one Shaykh 


Imam.“ Along with positing a new planetary model, al-Shirazi 
improved Ptolemy’s method for predicting the true longitude of the 
moon by using a double crank device, which made the motion cf the 


epicycle a combination of uniform circular motions. 


Thus the 13th century is also marked by intense instrument 
making. The astronomers were preoccupied with collecting data and 
increasing the accuracy of their instruments—a characteristic of what 
Kuhn identifies as “normal science.” Insofar as “big science” is 
concerned, the Maragha observatory is the epitome of Islamic 
astronomy where government patronage is at its best. In addition to 
instrument making, notable contributions were made in spherical 
trigonometry which hada profound impact on further developments 
of astronomy. In the light of these developments one can say that this 
century marks the zenith of Islamic astronomy. 


2.7. The 14th Century С.Е. 


There were four leading astronomers in this period—‘Ala’ al- 
Din ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Yamam ibn Muhammad 
ibn Ibrahim ibn Hasan al-Ansari (or Ibn Shatir), Shams al-Din Abu 
‘Abd-Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Mizzi, al- 
Khalili and al-Banna. 


Ibn al-Shatir was born in 1304 C.E. in Damascus. In addition 
to his Z} ibn al-Shatir, the Astrolabe and Outlines of the Operation of 
the Astrolabe, his fame rests upon his treatise Nihayat al-Su’ul fi 
Tashih al-Usul [The Final Quest Concerning the Rectifications of 
Principles] which is extant. Unlike his contemporaries in the Maragha 
Observatory, Ibn al-Shatir had no philosophical objection to the 
epicyclic solar model of Ptolemy. His model which bears many 
resemblances to that of Ptolemy, is necessitated chiefly through 
empirical considerations. His solar model seems to be the only one 
devised by the Maragha school to have been determined solely by 
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observational data.“ As a muwaqqit in the Umayyad mosque, he was 
well-versed in ‘ilm al-migat. In solving the problem t(h,d7) to 
determine the time from solar attitude, where th, represent the 
hour angle, instantaneous solar altitude, solar declination and the 
local latitude respectively, he computedy- 33.27? andy- 34.09 He 
even constructed an elaborate astronomical instrument, the azi- 
muthal quadrant (al-sarn't wa |-irtifa‘) to improve his observations.” 


Besides being a muwaqqit, al-Mizziwas an instrument maker. 
He used the same perimeter to determine the time from solar 
altitude as did Ibn al-Shatir. His prayer table, made for the Umayyad’s 
mosque, showed the calculated values of the solar altitude at the 
beginning of ‘asr, the intervals between zuhr and the duration of 
morning and evening twilight up to two sexagesimal digits.” Al- 
Mizzi's student, al-Karaki, was a muwaqdqit for the mosque in 
Jerusalem. 


Ibn al-Banna al-Marrakushi (d. 1321 С.Е.) was a Moroccan 
scholar. Very little is known about him except that he was the author 
of two mathematical treatises: Talkhis A ‘mal al-Hisab and al-Hijab 
‘an ‘Tim al-Hisab. His Minhaj al-Talib li-Ta‘dil al-Kawakib [Astro- 
nomical Methods to Compute Astronomical Tables] was his only 
known astronomical work. Even less is known about Ibn al-Sarraq, 
who invented a universal astrolabe which could solve problems of 
spherical astronomy for all latitudes. 


In this century, more observatories were constructed. Be- 
sides the Maragha Observatory, there were at least three minor 
observatories— the Ghazan Khan Observatory in Sham (Abwab al- 
Birr of Sham) which was supported by the wagf, the Rukn al-Din 
Observatory in Yazd, Iran, апі the Wajidiya Observatory in 
Turkey.“A peculiar characteristic of these minor observatories was 
that madrasahs were located adjacent to them. Therefore, it is highly 
probable that the awa’il sciences, particularly astronomy, were 
taught there. 
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In conclusion, more time was spent by astronomers in this 
century inventing instruments and increasing the accuracy of their 
data than on considering theoretical aspects of the science. Many 
observatories were constructed, but no notable mathematical con- 
tributions were made— with the exception of those of Ibn al-Shatir. 
No new frontiers of research were discovered. Therefore this cen- 
tury seemsto mark the beginning of the end of creative mathematical 
astronomy in Islam. 


2.8 15th Century С.Е. Onwards 


Creative mathematical astronomy continued to decline, 
partly due to the destruction of Damascus by the Mongols in 1402. 
This tragedy resulted in the shifting of the centres of astronomical 
activities to Samarqand and Istanbul. When Ulugh Beg succeeded 
his father in 1447 CE, he founded the Samarqand Observatory, 
staffed with about seven astronomers (half of the number in 
Maragha), which was also funded by wagf. Here mention should be 
made of Jamshid Ghiyath al-Din al-Kashi, the observatory's first - 
director and the most learned astronomer in the group. A letter to 
his father, describing the construction of the observatory, is extant. 
In this letter, al-Kashi vividly exposes some of the weaknesses of his 
staff.“ Most of the activity at the observatory, as far as creative 
astronomy is concerned, was second-rate when compared to that at 
Maragha.® Aside from producing zijs, no theoretical discovery yet 
been found to have been made by this observatory which could equal 
that of Maragha. 


The 16th century witnessed the construction of the Istanbul 
Observatory, founded by Sultan Murad III (fl. 1580 C.E.) with Qadi 
Taqî al-Din Muhammad al-Rashid ibn Ma'rüf as its first director.“ 
The observatory was equipped with the standard instruments in- 
cluding a new instrument invented by Taqi al-Din himself, the 
Mushabbah, bi'l-Manátiq. This observatory was famous for two 
reasons: first, Taqî al-Din produced his treatise Sidrat Muntaha al- 
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Afkür largely based on his activity here, and second, it was the second 

observatory destroyed by Muslims themselves because of internal 
political jealousy. The instigator was Qadizadeh who had enmity 
with Taqî al-Din's friends. He managed to convince the Sultan that 
the Istanbul Observatory brought only misfortune.” Taqi al-Din's 
table has more than 6000 entries.9 


In the 17th century C.E., the only known astronomer was 
Darendali from central Anatolia (in Turkey). His zijs contain no new 
concepts or inventions, unlike those of al-Khalili or Ibn al-Shatir, 
save that the units used for time are hours and minutes, in accor- 
dance with the Ottoman convention. In the 18th century, mention 
should be made of Salih Effendi (fl. c. 1775 С.Е.) who compiled 
astronomical tables with no fewer than 80,000 entries. Values are 
computed to three sexagesimal digits. The mathematical computa- 
tions are based on the work of the above mentioned Taqî al-Din. 
Effendi’s tables were used ubiquitiously in Istanbul in the nineteenth 
century. Another Effendi, Gevrekzade Hasan Effendi constructed 
a sundial for the Mosque of Ahmad Pasha in 1793 cz. ^ 


Between the 16th and 18th centuries, there was some astro- 
nomical activity in India, focused particularly on making astrolabes. 
Shaykh Allah-Dad, Mulla ‘Isa, Qa’im Muhammad and Diya’ al-Din 
Muhammad were among the remembered astrolabe constructors; 
in fact, nine of Diya’ al-Din’s astrolabes are extant. Humayun (1530- 
1555 СЕ.), the son and successor of Babur (the conqueror of India), 
did make some astronomical observations and calculations on lunar 
and solar eclipses.” Despite the decline of creative astronomy, 
practical instrument astronomy did not decline. There were no less 
than seventy makers of astrolabes, quadrants, globes or sundials.” 


3. The Motivations 


{have shown in the previous section that there were periods 
of linear growth and decline in Islamic astronomy. What factors 
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motivated the Islamic astronomers particularly in the period of 
growth from the eighth to the fourteenth centuries? A host of 
reasons pushed them to excel in astronomy. 1 


Duhem believed that it was the pervasive concern of the 
astronomers for physical reality that ultimately caused them to work 
on new models,” triggering both the ‘Andalusian revolt’ and revision 
of the planetary models at Maragha Observatory. It is also highly 
probable that because the Muslims believe that the only inflallible 
individuals are the prophets, they did not consider the ancients 
infallible. Therefore their knowledge (scientia humana) must be 
subject to error and in need of corrections and improvements.” A 
third factor may have been the competition among Muslims, Chris- 
tians and Jews, each tryingto show that truth, scientific or otherwise, 
lay in their religion.” Astronomy, within this perspective, served as 
a handmaiden to theology a position subscribed to by Qutb al-Din 
al-Shirazi. While the handmaiden theory is important, it is not the 
sole explanation. 


Iposit that the most influential factor was that the Muslims 
realized the usefulness of astronomy. From the point of view of Usul 
al-Fiqh (Islamic Jurisprudence), to excel in astronomy conformed to 
the material principle of maslahah, fulfilling the needs of the society 
in the most general sense of the word.” As an example, ‘im al-migdt, 
a special branch of Islamic astronomy, helped to find the direction 
of the qiblah, the times of prayer and of the Islamic festivals, 
particularly the beginning of the fast of Ramadan." The Qur'an 
makes it clear that Muslims have to pray towards the Ka'bah. If 
nothing else, the study of astronomy would serve the interest of the 
Muslims (ri'ayatal-masalih) in this respect. Only regarding astrology 
did controversies arise about whether it was halal (permissible) or 
haram (forbidden). Ibn Sina, for instance (as opposed to Abu 
Ma'shar), considered astrology a wretched science. On the other 
hand, it was also a normal practice for rulers like Mas‘ud in the time 
of al-Biruni, or Ulugh Beg in the time of the jurist astronomer al- 
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Tusi, to programme their royal activities in accordance with astro- 
logical predictions. 


In addition to its political utility, astronomy also played a 
significant role in the field of human sexuality. Albubather's Book on 
Nativities, Ahmad ibn Yusuf’s Centiloquim and Zahel's De 
Interrogationibus, to name a few, are works indicating the relevance 
of astrology to questions pertaining to virginity, sexual proclivities, 
marital fidelity, and illegitimate progeny, as well as to conception 
and foetal development. These applications reflect the belief that 
sexual functioning is controlled by planetary conjuctions.” 


In retrospect, it is precisely its connection with religion that 
legitimized astronomy, which was often regarded as a way from the 
secular to the sacred, and even a way to contemplative truth (Aa/ or 
sapienta). The great jurist Abu Hanifah supported astronomy. The 
astronomer al-Kashi was one of his followers. The extreme attitude 
of another reputed jurist, Imam Shafi‘ (fl. 8th Century C.E.), who was 
against scholasticism was later modified by Imam Nawawi and the 
celebrated al-Ghazali.” It is worth noting that al-Ghazal?’s (d.1111 
C.E.) attitude was somewhat ambivalent. In his Tahafut al-Falasifah 
[Incoherence of the Philosophers], he maintained: 


The second drawback arises from the man who is loyal to 
Islam but ignorant. He thinks that religion must be defended 
by rejecting every science connected with the philosophers... 
He even rejects their theory of the eclipses of sun and moon, 
considering that what they say is contrary to wahy 
(relevation)....A grievous crime indeed against religion has 
been committed by the man who imagines that Islam is 
defended by the denial of mathematical sciences, seeing that 
there is nothing in revealed truth opposed to these sciences 
by way of either negation or affirmation and nothing in these 
sciences opposed to the truths of religion. [emphasis mine] 


Probably because of its immediate relevance to religion, 
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astronomical-cum-mathematical sciences were taught in specialized 
schools by individual scholars, or in observatories, as early as the 9th 
century CE. For example, the Bayt al-Hikmah (The Academy of 
Wisdom) in Baghdad was provided with an observatory.?! Books оп 
astronomy were found not only in the library of Bayt al-Hikmah, but 
also in the libraries of Sabur ibn Andashir (fl. 10th Century C.E.), 
Nizamiyah College (11th century С.Е.) and Mustansiriyah College 
(13th century C.E.).? 


АЦ of this information points towards the special status of 
astronomy in Islamic culture. No wonder privilege was usually 
bestowed upon the astronomers who were often considered court- 
iers to the caliphs. Men like al-Khwarizmi (in the time of al-Mansur), 
al-Sarakhsi (in the court of al-Mu'tadid), Ibn Yunus (with Caliph 
‘Aziz in Egypt), ‘Umar Khayyam (in the time of Sultan Malik Shah), 
and others too numerous to mention enjoyed this position of 
distinction. Clearly the status provided, at the very least, the material 
motivation for their work. 


Inshort, with spiritual as well as material motivations, it was 
only natural for the astronomers to give their very best. 


4, The Decline 


Given such strong reasons for excelling, why did astronomy 
then decline? Several theories háve been forwarded. Apparently this 
question remains of interest to the historian of science for it 
emerged as a topic of discussion as late as the XVIII International 
Congress of the History of Science. Pines is of the opinion that the 
decline was caused by the diminishing Popperian falsifying attitude 
among the Islamic astronomers, a stricto-senso internalist account, 
while others attribute it to the rise of Muslim scholasticism* or to the 
“Jack of encouragement or mild opposition" from the theologians.® 
King puts the blame on the Mongol invasion of Damascus, at least 
insofar as astronomy in Syria is concerned.® In connection with the 
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speculations about the discouraging role of the theologians, Gibb 
says: 


For although there were currents of rigorism in some of 
these interpretations, the majority of orthodox leaders con- 
tinued to admit a certain range of individual freedom. Thus 
they not only gave room for the development of cultural and 
intellectual activities which found expression in the ‘Islamic 
Renaissance’ of the 4th, 5th and 6th centuries (about 10th, 
11th, and 12th, A.D.) but themselves participated in them in 
a certain measure.” 


One might also give a cyclic interpretation in which Islamic 
astronomy as any other science, has “а life of its own" — a view 
offered by Ibn Khaldün's account. One can go still further and 
identify Islamic astronomy as a Kuhnian normal science, with the 
Ptolemaic paradigm centralto it and concomitantto the Copernican 
` revolution. It is also possible that the Lakatosian negative heuristic, 
that is, the Ptolemaic assumptions, were exhausted. Hence the 
heuristic degeneration. 


It is my conviction that in analyzing the decline of Islamic 
astronomy, the difference between astronomy and other disciplines 
should be emphasized. Unlike other branches of medieval science, 
astronomy is heavily dependent on a large budget. As early as the 
10th century C.E., al-Birüni indicated the extent to which astronomi- 
cal research was directly dependent upon the patronage and favour 
of the rulers. During the time of Sultan Mahmud, who discouraged 
the development of astronomy, al-Birüni wrote “... it is quite impos- 
sible that a new science or any kind of research should arise in our 
days. What we have of sciences is nothing but the scanty remains of 
bygone better times," but during the reign of Sultan Mas'ud, 
Mahmuüd's successor and a lover of science, he stated explicitly “Is 
it not he who has enabled me for the rest of my life to devote myself 
entirely to the service of science....'*? 
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In similar vein, Shaykh Imam who influenced the work of 
Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi said: 


And since our contemporaries and the kings to those of our 
times and those who have the authority have not bent toward 
this science, and we ourselves are lacking on account of our 
weaknesses and the expenses of our dependents and the lack 
of helpers, we did not say anything about it...” 


Inthe 13th century just before the Maragha Ора 
constructed, al-Urdi complained that: 


No real patron sufficiently interested in astronomy was 

available and that therefore systematic observations on 

which any serious work in astronomy had to be based could 
' pot be undertaken?! 


Both al-Urdi and the Timurid prince, Ulugh Beg, classified 
theawad'il sciences as al-‘uluim al-qadimah (those which are common 
to all nations and to all religions), a sentient congruent with the view 
of the Spanish logician Ibn Tumlus (d. 1223 C.E.), or al-'ulm al- 
haqiqiyah (those which will not vary in virtue of national and 
religious variations). Such views demonstrate the important status 
of astronomy in the view of these scholars. 


However, as al-Urdi observed, epistemological consider- 
ation alone is definitely insufficient to ensure the progress of 
astronomy. Unlike mathematics proper, the practice of astronomy 
requires expensive instruments, with costs well beyond the budget of 
ordinary citizens. It is my opinion that the budgetary restrictions 
were the decisive factor which contributed towards the decline of 
Islamic astronomy, since money requirements made astronomy 
largely dependent upon the favour of the Islamic state. 


I will call this the “dependency thesis" precisely because in 
the Islamic world, next to the patronage ofthe ruling caliph or sultan, 
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astronomy depended upon the benevolence of a certain institution 
of the state, the wagf, and thus on the prosperity and stability of the 
Islamic state. For example, the aforementioned Maragha, Ghazan 
Khan and Samarqand observatories were conclusively known to 
benefit from wagf. From the 8th to the 12th century CE, patronage 
of the rulers was of great importance. The development of as- 
tronomy itself did not require the construction of sophisticated 
observatories because, by and large, most of the works were theo- 
retical in nature. From the 13th century onwards, astronomy had 
come to a stage where the budget required was even greater than 
what the rulers could afford.” In the middle ages, waqf was under the 
direct authority of the Qadi (the judge) and not of the caliph/ruler. 
According to Islamic jurisprudence, the purpose of the subsidized 
institution had to be pleasing to God** and astronomy happened to 
be one of the sciences that had great utility for Islam. 


I submit that the dependency thesis provides the most 
plausible explanation of the rise and decline of Islamic astronomy. 
If we examine the reasons that caused the state or the жад institu- 
tion to stop patronizing astronomical research, we shall come upon 
8 plethora of explicata with priority disputes about which way the 
state revenue should be channelled. This is where we need to 
understand the large scale character of astronomy as compared to 
other late medieval sciences. 


5. Conclusion 


Given this explanation for tlie rise and fall of Islamic as- 
tronomy, it is easy to explain the decline of other related disciplines, 
in particular Islamic mathematics, since mathematics was predomi- 
nantly learned as a tool to understand astronomy.? The reasons for 
the decline of other Islamic sciences% such as medicine, agriculture, 
logic and alchemy need specific research which is beyond the scope 
of the present study. 
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DEMOCRACY IN ISLAM 
ABDUR RAHMAN О. OLAYIWOLA 


Those...who (conduct) their affairs by mutual 
consultation.... 
(Al-Qur'àn,XLII:38) 


Introdution 


As a religion and a complete way of life, Islam encourages the 
practice of ‘democracy’ in all its ramifications. There is no doubt that 
there are some apparent similarities between Islamic and Western 
conceptualization of ‘democracy.’ Nevertheless there are major 
differences between the two perspectives and in particular the 
Western approach to ‘democracy’ contains some un-Islamic ele- 
ments. 


Islam enjoins the society to function democratically. In 
private domestic affairs,as between a husband and a wife, or other 
responsible partners or parties interested, in state affairs, as be- 
tween rulers and ruled, or as between different departments of 
administration amonga host of others, Islam expects the application 
of democratic principles. 


As a matter of fact, there are Qur'anic ayahs reffering to 
spiritual democracy, social democracy and economic democracy. 
For example, Islam establishes spiritual democracy by abolishing 
priesthood and 'spiritual feudalism' completely and by making the 
acquisition of knowledge the prerogative and the obligation of 
everyone, including the women-folk, tearing into shreds the very 
notion of privileged families, special classes and castes. In the same 
vein, Islam established social democracy by abolishing all criteria of 
tribal, racial and colour distinctions, affirming only piety and the 
superiority of good character. 
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As for political democracy in Islam, there is the abolition of 
theocracy as well as all those secular views of government in which 
any human being may have the opportunity of tyrannizing over and 
exploiting other human beings. Economic democracy in Islam has 
been established through, among other principles and laws, the basic 
principle that wealth should not be permitted to circulate among the 
wealthy only (al-Qur'an,LIX:7). This makes it imperative that the 
economic system should be such as to provide a fair measure of 
equality of opportunity to all the members of the society for securing 
decent means of livelihood, and thereby sharing in the national 
wealth honourably through honest labour and sincere achievement. 
Also the disabled members of the society secure their basic needs 
honourably through the social-welfare tax imposed by Islam on the 
well-to-do members of the society. (al-Qur’an, IX:60) 


The Concept of Democracy 

As a ccncept, ‘democracy’ is pervasive in modern value 
systems but elusive in definition. By the same word, different 
theorists and ideologies mean many different things: notions of 
freedom and economic equality frequently becomeconfused. Looked 
at from the point of view of popular understanding, the word 
‘democracy,’ therefore, provides a fascinating paradox. Few terms 
are so widely used by the people of the so-called free world and at the 
same time mean so many different things to them. Lip service to 
democracy is almost universal, even while it is being misunderstood 
and often betrayed in practice. Even communist and other dictator- 
ships use it widely and boastfully as a ‘sop’ to the people, e.g. the 
so-called *democracies' in Eastern Europe, Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. Similarly, the United States of America, Britain and 
France, among others, are devoted to the dimly perceived principles 
of ‘democracy’ and would fight for them again — as they have fought 
in the past — even without being clear as to what they were fighting 
for in specific terms. 


Democracy, or liberal democracy (what Robert Dahl terms 


‘polyarchy’), is here defined as a political system which meets three 
essential conditions: meaningful and extensive competition among 
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individuals and organised groups (especially political parties), ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, for the major positions of government 
power; a ‘highly inclusive’ level of political participation in the 
selection of leaders and policies, at least through regular and fair 
elections, such that no major (adult) social group is excluded; and a 
level of civil and political liberties ~ freedom of expression, freedom 
of the press, freedom to form and join organisations — sufficient to 
ensure the integrity of political competition and participation? 


The liberal view of democracy usually embraces such no- 
tions as popular sovereignty, consent, equality and representative 
government. “Almost all Americans,” it has been claimed, “accept 
these four elements : popular consent, political equality, majority 
rule, and popular consultation as the foundation of democracy.” In 
a nutshell, in the Western perspective, democracy is a government 
in which the will of the majority of qualified citizens rules, or 
government by persons freely chosen by and responsible to the 
governed.* 


The democratic method is that institutional arrangement for 
arriving at political decisions in which individuals acquire 
the power to decide by means of a competitive struggle for 
the people's vote. 


Democracy, according to Appadorai, refers to a system of 
government under which the people exercise the governing power 
either directly or through representatives periodically elected by 
themselves. Itsconstitutional expressions include: the equal rights of 
all normal adults to vote and be voted for; periodical elections;equal 
eligibility for executive and judicial office; freedom of speech, 
publication and association, which provide the opportunities for 
political participation. 

Appadorai recommendscertain additional conditions which 
are necessary to make democracy work successfully. These condi- 
tions are: 


the widespread habit of tolerance and compromise among 
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members of a community, a sense of ‘give and take,’ the 
provision of adequate opportunities for the individual to 
develop his personality, proper organisation and leader- 
ship. 


Sartori argues that democracy is a principle of legitimacy. 
He makes a distinction between a ‘social democracy’ and an ‘indus- 
trial democracy,' and concludes that: 


in a world-wide perspective, the problem is to minimize 
arbitrary and tyrannical rule and to maximize a pattern of 
civility rooted in respect and justice for each тап--іп short, 
to achieve a humane polity.? 


The seemingly insurmountable problem of democracy as а, 
political concept was also tackled by Olayiwola. In his book Olayiwola 
argues that democracy is a system of government which is represen- 
tative of all peoples and interests within a state. It is a government 
of the people, by the people and for the poeple, the rule of the 
majority in which the minority interest is protected. He enumerates 
the provision for regular elections, rule of law, supremacy of the 
constitution, equality of citizens, civil liberty, ability of political 
parties to compete freely for political power, and for pressure groups 
to operate freely to influence government policies, as conditions for 
the success of any democratic political system.* 


Based on the above-mentioned Western notion of democ- 
racy, the following elements constitute the fundamentals of 
democratic belief in Western thought: 


1) Respect for individual personality; 
2) Individual freedom; 

3) Belief in rationality; 

4) Equality; 

5) Justice; 

6) Rule of Law; 

7) Constitutionalism.? 
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Features of ‘Democracy’ in Islam S 


Islam is a democratic religion for it has no special place for 
~ princes, kings and the nobility. Allah says : 


O mankind! We created you from a single (pair of a male) 
and a female, and made you into nations and tribes, that ye 
may know each other, (not that ye may despise each other). 
Verily, the most honoured of you in thesight of Allah is (he 
who is) the most righteous of you. And Allah has full 
knowledge and is well-acquainted (with all things). (al- 
Qur'àn, XLIX:13) 


Islam enjoins Muslims to practise democratic consultation 
(al-Shura) (al-Qur'an,XLII:38), whether they are involved in the 
running of a small community group, the management of a school, 
or a business corporation, or the governance of the affairs of states. 
This principle allows any Muslim community to choose the best 
means to suit its requirements according to the circumstances of 
time and place. For instance, one community may decide to choose 
its leaders by direct election while another group may prefer indirect 
electionsby nominated representatives. However, no decision should 
be taken until everybody, directly or indirectly, has had the chance 
to express his/her opinion and cite relevant evidence if the need 

7 arises. 


Islamic democracy promotes unity and striving for unified 
goals in a society. It is also an indispensable condition for enhancing 
the common good, ensuring a sense of responsibility, participation, 
consultation, and commitment of members of a society. The practice 
of Islamic democracy serves to prevent the emergence of despotic, 
dictatorial, authoritarian and arbitrary styles of leadership in a 
community. It also serves to prevent alienation, dissension, discord, 
the growth of factions апа conflict in a society. (al-Qur'an, 


XLIX:passim) | 


However, there are certain conditions to be observed in the 
exercise of al-Shura. The most important of these are: 
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1. Al-Shiird is not applicable to questions on which an injunc- 
tion exists in the Qur’an or in the Sunnah, both of which 
constitute binding pieces of legislation. Matters in this cate- 
gory are outside the scope of al-Shura, except when its 
purpose is only to interpret the injunction or to enforce 11.19 


2: The second is that when a question is referred to al-Shura, 
the advisers can not reach a decision contradicting an injunc- 
tion of the Qur'àn or the Sunnah. For instance, no advisers 
to a government or state seeking to raise production levels in 
factories can decide that time off will not be given to workers 
to perform the compulsory Friday prayer or that Muslim 
workers should not fast in the month of Ramadan, unless 
they fall under the category of those prevented for some 
reason.!! ١ 


Consultation is the key word of al-Shura, and suggests the 
ideal way in which a good man should conduct his affairs, so that, on 
the one hand, he may not become too egotistical and, on the other, 
he may not lightly abandon the responsibilities which devovle on him 
as a personality whose development counts in the sight of Allah. This 
principle was applied to its fullest extent by Prophet Muhammad in 
. his private and public life, and was fully acted upon by the early rulers 
in Islam. Modern representative government is an attempt, by no 
means perfect, to apply the principle of al-Shura in state affairs. 
Other barometers of measuring Islamic democracy are justice, 
equality, participation, and human rights. The Qur'an provides clear 
instructions on the matter of justice: 


O ye who believe! Stand out firmly for justice, as witnesses 

_ to Allah, even as against yourselves, or your parents, or your 
kin, and whether it be (against) rich or poor, for Allah can 
best protect both. Follow not the lusts (of your heart) lest ye 
swerve, and if ye distort (justice) or decline to do justice, 
verily Allah is well-acquainted with all that ye do. (Al-Qur’an 
IV:135) 


Islam guarantees equality of opportunity for all people. It 
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combats class distinctions and ignores privilege of birth. Prophet 
Muhammad said on his Farewell Pilgrimage that ‘people are equal 
just as the teeth of a single comb.’ Pillars of Islam teach equality 
among a host of other teachings. There is uniformity in the way 
Muslims pray, in the way they fast, and in the way they perform Hajj 
rites, to mention just a few. 


The right to participate in government and cultural life of the 
community is another aspect of Islamic democracy. Islam encour- 
ages the right of individuals to participate in political, economic, 
social and community affairs as well as in interest articulation, 
aggregation, rule- or decision-making, rule application, rule adjudi- 
cation, political recruitment and political communications. As said 
earlier, it teaches that people’s conduct in life should be determined 
by mutual consultation (al-Shura). 


A corollary to this is the freedom of expression. Islam 
accords the right of freedom of thought, opinion, and expression to 
all human beings on the condition that such freedom is used for the 
propagation of virtue and truth and not for spreading evil, destruc- 
tive criticism and wickedness. Allah says: 


And cover not truth with falsehood, nor conceal the truth 
when ye know (what it is)....Do ye enjoin right conduct on the 
people, and forget (to practise it) yourselves...? (al-Qur'àn 
П:42-44) 


The obligatory adherence to decisions reached through а/- 
Shura (consultation) is another aspect of Islamic democracy. Although 
obedience to legitimate authority is qualified and conditional, the 
Shari'ah attaches great importance to fulfilment of the Muslims' 
obligations toward their legitimate government and considers it a 
religious obligation ofthe highest degree. Prophet Muhammad said: 


Hewho withdraws his hand from obedience (to the amir) will 
have nothing in his favour when he meets Allah on the Day 
of Resurrection and he who dies without having considered 
himself bound by a pledge of allegiance [literally ‘while there 
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is no pledge of allegiance on his neck’] has died the death of 
the Time of Ignorance [i.e. as an unbeliever} (Hadith:Bukhari’ 


: and Muslim) 


In brief, the aims and goals of Islamic democracy are repre- 


sentation, participation, equality, justice, freedom of speech and 
association among a host of other democratic ideals; These.can be 
seen as covering five main areas: 


1. 


Ensuring that the laws by which the society is governed in all 
spheres of human life including the personal, civil and penal 
fields be those that are legitimate before Allah. That is to say, 
are either those instituted by Allah in His revelation and in 
the Sunnah of His Messenger, where such laws exist, or, in 
those areas where such immutable laws do not exist, are 
received from the Islamic sources and principles by those 
who are sufficiently knowledgeable and pious to do so, in 
order to strengthen and further the correctly-discerned Is- 
lamic purposes. There are many ayahs of the Qur'àn that 
corroborate this: 


We have sent down to thee the Book in truth, that thou 
mightest judge between men, as guided by Allah: so be not 
(used) as an advocate by those who betray their trust. (Al- 
Qur’an,IV:105) 


In Surat “al-Ma’idah,” Allah considers those who rule or 


judge other than by Ніз law as being ‘disbelievers’ (kafirun), 
‘oppressors’ (zalimun) and corrupt (fasiqun). (Al-Qur'an,V:44,45 
and 47) 


2. 
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Ensuring that the society is protected from corruptive influ- 
ences emanating from the ruling body. This it does by 
ensuring that the ruling body is pious and spiritually ori- 
ented, so that the influence of the leadership will stimulate 
the health and growth of Islam as well as the development of 
the society. 

Ensuring the fair division of the wealth and resources of 
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society, according to Islamic principles. Allah says: 


and there are those who bury gold and silver and spend it 
notin the Way of Allah: announce unto them a most grievous 
penalty. (al-Qur’an,[X:34) 


...And strive and struggle, with your goods and your persons, 
in the Cause of Allah. That is best for you, if ye (but) knew. 
° (а1-Ошгап,Х:41) 


4. To wield the believers into a single, well-knit brotherhood. 
Allah says: 


And holdfast, all together, by the Ropewhich Allah (stretches 
out for you), and be not divided among yourselves... (al- 
Ошгап,Ш:103) 


5. To encourage, facilitate and coordinate the Islamic struggle 
(jihad) that the Muslim nation must take up, according to 
strict conditions and principles, until, finally, justice and 
truth prevail. 


However, some scholars of Islamic political thought are of 
the view that although al-Shura aims at choosing the proper leader- 
ship, establishing checks and controls over them and arriving at 
decisions to be accepted, appreciated, and supported by the public, 
itis not the same thing as the "Western democracy,’ which seemingly 
seeks to achieve similar ends. They believe that democracy, both as 
aconcept anda system, has ancient roots in Western history, thought 
and philosophy, and, therefore, comprises un-Islamic elements. 
They also argue that democracy does not merely signify the proce- 
dural піеаѕигеѕ of choosing political leaders, it is equally a natural 
extension of the materialistic philosophy that regards man as a 
physical entity whose value is measured in terms of the pragmatic or 
utilitarian sense of his usefulness to the state, society and the world. 
The spiritual aspect of man’s existence, they argue, is not stressed in 
the Western democratic systems. 
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According to Abu Sulayman, al-SAura by definition derives 
from a philosophical perception which is essentially different from 
that of liberal democracy. This difference lies in the notion of justice 
as a concrete fact of existence which man arrives at through his own 
nature and divine revelation, and which he endeavours to attain 
irrespective of his personal desires and interests. 


As a method, the system of al-Shura provides the procedure 
whereby Muslims sit together and deliberate upon important mat- 
ters to arrive at and be bound by conclusions in the light of the 
philosophical concept of justice.” 


The Prophetic Example of Islamic Democracy 


A few months after his arrival in Madinah, Prophet 
Muhammad drew up a constitution that sought to rearrange political 
life there and that furnished the constitutional basis for the incipient 
Muslim polity. The Madinah constitution restructured political life 
in Madinah according to a new conception of community cohesion, 
solidarity (‘asabiyah) and relationships. The new body politic, the 
constitution declared, consisted of emigrants (al-Muhajinin) from 
Makkah, the helpers (al-Ansár) of madinah, and those who were 
attached to them and crusaded with them.“ Prophet Muhammad 
was recognized as the head of the new Muslim commonwealth” 
which meant he was not only a religious leader but also the head of 
an organized political community. 


The new Muslim political community introduced a pattern 
of social organization based on religious solidarity (‘asabiyah diniyah) 
that sought to replace tribal solidarity (‘asabiyah qabaliyah). 


The Constitution of Madinah 


The Messenger of Allah wrote a document concerning the 
emigrants from Makkah and the helpers of Madinah, in which he 
reconciled the Jews and covenanted with them, letting them act 
freely in matters concerning religion and possessions which they 
had, and stating reciprocal obligations. This document was a good 
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manisfestation and demonstration of Islamic democracy. 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 


This document is from Muhammad the Prophet, governing 


relations among the Believers and the Muslims of Quraysh and 
Yathrib [Madinah] and those who followed them and joined them 


and struggled with them. 

1. They are a single Community (Ummah) distinct from other 
people. 

2: The emigrants of Quraysh shall pay the price of blood among 
themselves according to their present custom, and shall 
redeem their captives with the justice proper to true believ- 
ers. 

3. The Banu 'Awf shall pay the blood-price they paid before: 
every group shall redeem its prisoners with the justice proper 
to true believers. 

4. Similarly with those of the Banu al-Khazraj: with the Banu 

. Sa‘idah, | 

5. The Banu al-Harithah, 

6. The Banu Jusham, and 

7. The Вапй al-Najjar. 

8. Similarly with those of al-Aws; with the Banu 'Amr ibn 'Awf, 

9. The Banu al-Nabit, and 

10. Banu al-Aws. 

11. The Believers shall not desert any poor person among them, 


but shall pay his redemption or blood-money, as is proper. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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No Believer shall seek to turn the auxiliary of another 
Believer against him. 


God-fearing Believers will be against whoever among them 
is rebellious or whoever seeks to sow injustice or sin or 
enmity among the Believers; every man's hand shall be 
against him, though he may be the son of one of them. 


No Believer shall kill a Believer for the sake of an unbeliever, 
or aid an unbeliever against a Believer. 


The protection of God is one: even the least of them [Le. an 
ordinary Believer] may extend it to a stranger. The Believers 
are friends to each other, to the exclusion of all other men. 


The Jews who follow us shall have aid and equality, except 
those who do wrong or the enemies of the Muslims. 


The peace 01 the Believers is one: no Believer shall make 
peace separately where there is fighting for God's sake. 
Conditions (of peace) must be just and equitable to all. 


In every raid, the riders shall ride close together. 


And the Believers shall avenge one another's blood, if shed 
for God's sake, for the God-fearing have the best and 
strongest guidance. 


No idolator (of Madinah) shall take Qurayshi property or 
persons under his protection, nor shall he turn anyone 
against a Believer. 


Whoever kills a Believer shall also be killed, unless the next 
of kin of the slain man is otherwise satisfied, and the Believ- 
ers shall be against him altogether; no one is permitted to act 
otherwise. 


No Believer who accepts this document and believes in God 
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24. 


and Judgement is permitted to aid a criminal or give him 
shelter. The curse of God and His wrath on the Day of 
Judgement shall fall upon whoever aids or shelters him, and 
no repentance or compensation shall be accepted from him 
if he does. 


Whenever you differ about a case, it shall be referred to God 
and to Muhammad. 


TheJews shallbear expenses with the Muslims aslong as they 
fight along with them. 


The Jews of the Banu ‘Awf are one community with the 
Believers; the Jews have their religion and the Muslims have 
theirs. This is so for them and their clients, except for one who 
does wrong or treachery; he hurts only himself and his family. 


26-35 The same is true for Jews (who are members and confeder- 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


ates) of the other clans of Yathrib: honourable behaviour is 
without treachery. 


None of them may go out (to war) without Muhammad's 
permission, but they shall not be prevented from taking 
vengeance for a wound. Whoever murders a man murders 
himself and his family, unless he has been wronged. God is 


(the guarantor). 


The Jews shall bear their expenses and the Muslims shall 
bear theirs, and they shall render mutual aid to whoever wars 
against the people of this document. There shall be mutual 
advice and consultation and honourable behaviour, without 
treachery. A man is not guilty of treachery by the act of his 
confederate, and help shall be due to one who is wronged. 


The Jews shall bear expenses with the Muslims as long as 
they fight along with them. 


The Valley of Yathrib shall be sacred enclosure for the 
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41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
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people of this document. 


A stranger under protection shall be as his host, without 
doing harm or treachery. 


A woman shall only be given protection with the permission 
of her family. 


Whatever incident or dispute arises from which trouble is 
feared shall be referred to God and to Muhammad, God's 
messenger; God is the most scrupulous and truest (gruarantor) 
of what is in this document. 


No protection is to be given to Quraysh and to those who help 
them. 


The (contracting groups) are bound to render aid against 
whoever attacks Yathrib. 


When they are called upon to conclude or to maintain peace, 
they must do so, and when they call for concluding a similar 
peace, this shall be observed by the Muslims, except one who ' 
fights for the sake of religion. | 


Everyone shall have his portion from the side to which he 
belongs; the Jews of al-Aws, their clients and themselves, are 
in the same position as the people of this document. 
Honourable dealing is without treachery. 


Whoever acquires any (guilt) does not acquire it for any but 
himself. God is the most just and loyal fulfiller of what is in 
this document. This writing will not protect a wrongdoer or 
a traitor. Whoever goes out is safe, and he who stays at home 
is safe in the town, unless he has done wrong or treachery. 
God is the protecting neighbour (jar) of whoever does good 
and fears Him, and Muhammad is the Messenger of God. 
Verily God is wrathful when His covenant is broken. Peace 
be upon you.” 


"A 
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The new state was unique in the history of Arabia. It wasthe 
first instance of an ideological state based on Islamic principles 
which permeated every aspect of the socio-economic and political 
life of the polity. With their missionary zeal and a superior organi- . 
zational structure—the wnmah—based on a higher and more cohe- ` 
sive form of 'asabiyah diniyah, Prophet Muhammad and his follow- 
ers in less than ten years were able to subdue the whole of Arabia and 
the Arabs from tribal life to city life, and then transferred the civil 
society of the city to the Whole of a united state of Arabia, which in 
turn spread over into an overarching civilization. “To Islam is due 
the birth of a nation, the birth of a state, the birth of a national 
history, and the birth of a civilization.” ٠ ; 


The Prophet was the religious and temporal head of the 
state. He was the chief communicator of God’s laws, the chiefj justice, 
thecommander-in-chief, and the head ofthe administrative machin- 
ery. He regulated social relations; passed lays іп. the light of the 
Qur'an and enforced them; he raised armies and commanded them; 
and he acquired new territories and administered them in consulta- 
tion with his Companions. Madinah was the capital of the Muslim 
state of Arabia, which was divided into severál provinces with a 
governor (wali) appointed over each to establish law and order to see 
to the administration of justice in accordance with Islamic law 
(Sharah). All the officers appointed by the Prophet after consulta- 
tions with his closest Companions were pious men of good character 
who were selected on the basis of merit and service to the cause of 
Islam. As the chief judge (qadi).of the state, the Prophet had his seat 
at Madinah. Thé provincial judges were appointed either by him or 
by the respective governors for their knowledge of Shari'ah (Islamic 
law) and for their uprightness and piety. 


‚ The state founded by Prophet Muhammad is a religious 
state based-on general Islamic concepts and values laid down in the 
Qur'an, and it seeks to guard and guide man's spiritual and worldly 
affairs, for Islam is din wa duniya (spiritual and temporal). The 
*Muslim community in the lifetime ofthe Prophet [was] a society of 
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laymen [or believers; for there is *No priesthood in Islam,’ which 
means also no laiety in Islam] living together for religious ends. by 
taking care of its mundane needs.”” Muhammad the Prophet of 
God was the ruler entrusted with administering the affairs of the 
state in accordance with the injunctions of the Qur'àn. Hence, the . 
Muslim state adhered to such lofty principles and’ practices as the 
rule of the law of God (Shari'ah), brotherhood and equality of the 
Muslims in the name of Allah, liberty from all bondage except to 
‘Allah (the ultimate sovereign), justice for all, and mutual consulta- 
tion. 
Conclusion bac d ongea’ WG cu on s 


Ue fet. fallas L 

The preceding discourse reveals that Bine view of democ- 
racy is more mrieaningful, more "ompfekiehsive, more ‘effective’ arid 
more beneficial to the society than the Western ‘concept of liberal ' 
democracy: For instance, the Western democrats claini to believe in. 
individual freedom, in social order, and in social équality. Yét ‘it 
often appears that the demands of one can only be met at the 
exepnse ofthe-other. A wide range of individual freedoms enables 
some to get rich’ while others tterhairi: oof, thüs producing sharp 
social inequalities. ‘Also there агет no adequate Safeguardsto e enforce 
democratic ideals іп (Һе Western.sense-and lip service is paid to 
democracy ‘except when the issue at stake affects the Western 
interest-political, economic, social, cultura], commercial, military, , 
nationalor international. Also despite the protracted debate about 
equality, justice, rule of law, ‚ participation, freedom and so on, no 
general and lasting a agreement on their’ definition has been E : 

0 АОИ E a o 1 u Да та 

“On the 'cohttity Islam enjoins’ that’the’ society’ should be 
made to function democratically tlirough consultation, participa- 
tion, justice, egalitarianism, equality, freedom, and human rights in , 
all their ramifications. Islam also. provides necessary safeguards. 
through the Quran, Hadith айй Sunnah, fo'ensüre ‘the applicatio, 
enforcement and рое ов of the islamic democratic principles. 


һам ed v Lbs ue aoe ral ede ужы СБ Ww. 
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These Islamic principles of democracy neéd to be synthesized and 
institutionalized. Islamic demiocracy is capable of solving the current 
world problems which are predominantly political, moral, economic, 
social and intellectual in character: Sueh problems are being further 
compounded and complicated by the present interplay of other 
factors, including racial discrimination, inequity, recourse to jungle 
law, the illegitimate, direct and indirect colonisation or neo- 
colonisation of countries and illegal usurpation of their resources— 
natural, mineral, human, physical, and material. 


All human beings regardlesss of race, colour, faith or geo- 
graphical origin have become increasingly aware of the perplexity, 
anxiety and uneasiness molesting theit lives as a result of spiritual 
inanity and loss of faith. This state has led to political decay, the 
deterioration of the value of life, the aggravation of crime and 
insecurity, the spread of adultery and the desecration of moral 
values. Islamic democratic principles, if applied properly, are ca- 
pable of solving these problems. 


Islamic democracy protects the society against anarchy, 
: rancour, egoism and rivalry. Islam has done well for the world by 
` providing efficient political, economic and social systems, states- 
men, politicians and competent leaders for the world to emulate. 
Through consultation (al-Shura) we can get rid of passivity, indiffer- 
ence andall the maladies that adversely affect productivity. Through 
it, we can guarantee love, brotherhood, mutual sympathy and under- 
standing between people, and this is necessary for the solution of 
human problems. Social injustice resulting from inequality of oppor- 
tunity constitutes a problem that no laws have endeavoured to solve. 
No system has forbidden discrimination between people on the 
ground of race, colour or social origin as emphatically as the Islamic 
principle of democracy. 


O My servants, I have forbidden oppression for Myself and 
have made it forbidden amongst you, so do not oppress one 
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another.... (Hadith ins Mus) 


*Umar was also quoted as saying: 


..I have been appointed to look aftér the affairs of this 
Ummah. [have been thinking about the poor and the hungry, 
the sick and the lost, the hard-working one without any 
clothes, the despairing orphan, the lonely widow, the one 
who has been wronged, the stranger and the captive, the old 
and those with families and little money, and such people 
throughoutthe land andin thefar corners ofthe state. [know 

-that on the Day of Judgement my Lord will question me 
about them....(Hadith: Muslim) 


Islamic democracy also provides that every person is entitled 
to participate individually and collectively in the religious, social, 
cultural, economic and political life of his community and to estab- 
lish institutions and agencies meant to enjoin what is right (ma Tif) 
and to prevent what is wrong an The process of al-Shura . 
(consultation) is the basis of the administrative relationship be- 
tween the government and the people in Islam. It aims at choosing 
the 2 proper leadership, or removingthe bad one, establishing checks, 

` controls, and balances over the leaders and followers, arriving at 
decisions tobe aecepted, appreciated and supported by the public. 


In this article we have tried to establish that there is an 
important correlation between Islam and democracy. We have 
seen that a stable democracy is characterized by broad representa- 
tion, freedom, justice, equality, consultation, constitutionalism, tol- 
erance and compromise. We have also documented from the Qur’an 
and Sunnah that Islam and democracy are not diametrically Op* 
posed to each other. 


Political democracy cannot be separated from social democ- 
гасу No citizen can be regarded as free to vote or be consulted unless 
tie freed from exploitation in all its forms, unless he has an equal 
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opportunity with his fellow citizens to enjoy a fair share of the 
national or community wealth, and unless his mind is freed from all 
anxiety likely to undermine his future security. Political democracy 
cannot exist-under the domination of any one class by another and 
socio-political-economic injustice.?! 
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DISCOURSE, POWER AND IDEOLOGY IN MODERN 
ISLAMIC REVIVALIST THOUGHT: THE CASE OF 
SAYYID QUTB 


IBRAHIM M. ABU-RABI‘ 


Man can be satisfied only by action. Now, to act is to 
transform what is real. And to transform what is real is 
to negate the given.! 


One of the most potent attractions of a mass movement 
is its offering of a substitute for individual hope. This 
attraction is particularly effective in a society imbued 
with the idea of progress. For in the inception of progress, 
“tomorrow” looms large, and the frustration resulting 
from having nothing to look forward to is the more 
poignant? 


Introduction 


If we are to accept the Hegelian understanding of religion as 
an interplay between the objective mind of God and the subjective 
consciousness of man,? we will be tempted to dismiss any epistemo- 
logical formulation of the social and cultural role of religion as ^ 
irrelevant. Though Islam, as a leading religious phenomenon in 
today's world, possesses a priori theological precepts, its historical 
manisfestation in both the classical and the modern age has been its 
main distinguishing mark. One is often surprised at the array of 
cultural and social shapes Islam has taken. Undoubtedly, it has been 
a potent force in the modern Muslim world, and, to a large extent, 
it has given impetus to many social movements. Furthermore, the 
main themes and presuppositions of “elite culture" and “popular 
culture" have been infused, albeit in varying degrees, by the message 
о Islam. One might ask then: What are the metaphysical presuppo- 
sitions of this universal phenomenon, which have given rise to many 
attitudes and movements ? 


м 


Itis my contention that in comprehending Islam, one has to 
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consider two themes: the metaphysical and the historical. The 
former has excited the imagination of numerous theologians and 
philosophers, while the latter has become a subject of debate in 
modern sociological, cultural, and anthropological works on the 
Muslim world. It is undoubtedly clear that the relationship between 
Islam and contemporary society is much more complex and even 
more ambiguous than we are usually led to believe. Though Islamic 
resurgence or fundamentalism‘ is only one component of the 
current Islamic phenomenon, it has always argued that its critique of 
“social and religious malaise" is based on a correct diagnosis which, 
if followed, will lead to lasting remedies. It is because of its political 
activism that modern Islamic resurgence has translated the rich 
history, theology and philosophy of Islam into an ideology, a way of 
life, and a challenge to the status quo. 


Why Sayyid Qutb ? 


Why the subject of Sayyid Qutb ? As the most sophisticated 
representative of Islamic resurgence in the modern Arab world, 
Sayyid Qutb tackled a number of religious and social problems that 
are still debated. We recognize in his complicated system of thought 
a significant number of themes and motifs that are apparently still 
shared by a major portion of the contemporary Muslim intelligen- 
tsia. As E. Sivan points out, Qutb's influence, though starting in 
Egypt, went beyond Egypt and the Arab world to the Muslim world, 
* “Qutb’s thought of the 1950's and 1960’s left a clear mark on Turkey, 
a country that is not Arabic-speaking but which has a Sunni majority. 
In Pakistan his important works have been translated into Urdu, and 
in Malaysia a series of classical writings of the Sunni revival (includ- 
ing Qutb's) has been published recently.” It is true that there is а 
prodigious amount of information, explanation, and intrepretation 
about the phenomenon of Islamicism. Yet, S.Qutb occupies a central 
place in, the scholarly output on “Islamic fundamentalism,” mainly 
because his thought, activism, and execution by thé Nasser regime in 
1966 exemplify the life of a Muslim ideologue /activist that many in 
the Muslim world aspire to imitate. Furthermore; Qutb’s example 
has shown the basic cultural, intellectual, social and economic 
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polarizations in the modern Muslim world. . . 


б, 


Search for a Method in Modern Islamic Studies 


Qutb's various works, especially his magnificent exegesis of 
the Qur’an—Fi Zilàl al-Qur’an~ are distinguished by. the central 
position methodology occupies in them. Consequently, Qutb's point 
of departure is to develop a reflexive theological, historical, and 
sociological method in order to. investigate the main themes and 
arguments of the Islamic religious phenomenon. The underlying 
presuppositions of Qutb’s method provide the following claims:First, 
Since the emergence of Islam, the interpretation provided by various 
scholars of this religious phenomenon has given rise to different 
discourses, this diversity in discourse has shown the vitality of Islam 
as a universal religion. Second, these hermeneutical approaches or 
discourses have been conditioned by the concepts, mental forma- 
tions, economic conditions, and political attitudes of their particular 
historical situation. Therefore, in rendering a judgement on 
somebody’s behaviour, one has to pose questions about the.histori- 
cal conditions in which that discourse was produced. In this case, for 
example, Qutb. tackles the controversial role of the Jews in his 
Qur’anic exegesis. He comes to the conclusion that they opposed the 
Islamic message because of two factors : 1) their privileged social 
and economic. position,in Arabian society, and 2)-their literate 
culture that put them in a place far above that of the nomadic Arabs. 
Because of these two reasons, Qutb argues, the Jews of Arabia 
opposed the Islamic religion., Third, Qutb’s method: of exegesis, 
da ‘wah, and thinking should,elaborate on the possible connection 
between ideology and discourse. This relationship, being central in 
Qutb's thought and practice, has brought to the fore the problem of 
authority and legitimacy in the modern Islamic discourse. In short, 
the Qutbian methodology is concerned about the real meaning of 
discourse and utterances: “Words change their meaning from one 
discourse to another, and conflicting discourses develop even where 
there is a supposedly common language. Among these it. is not the 
language which determines the meanings of words and phrases in 
discourse: the real ‘exterior’ of those meanings has nothing at all to 
do with linguistic properties. Indeed, meanings are part of the 
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'ideological sphere' and discourse is one of ideology's specific 
forms."$ 


In dealing with Qutb's method, one can define five different 
discourses in modern Arabic/Islamic thought 7 : 1) the renaissance 
discourse; 2) the political discourse; 3) the national discourse; 4) the 
philosophical discourse, and 5) the Islamic doctrinal discourse. The 
Islamic/doctrinal discourse, which is most controversial of the five, 
concerns the purification of the fundamentals of religion. As Laoust 
puts it: *No doctrinal reform is possible without return to an original 
source." f Jsiah is the return to the just form of religion, and the 
affirmation of transcendent truth in a modern setting. This reformist 
programme has dominated Arab intellectual activity up to the 
present time. It revolves around the affirmation of “а traditionalist 
method and language" in a modern setting. We can locate Qutb's 
thought within this context of Islah. 

Can we study the Qutbian discourse and methodology in the 
light of the writings of the French Muslim scholar, Muhammad 
Arkoun? To start with, Arkoun's method of explicating Islam, as a 
religious, historical, cultural, and social articulation is comprehen- 
sive in-scope and depth. He says: “1 favor the historical approach, 
with its modern enlarged curiosities, because it includes the study of 
mythical knowledge as being not limited to the primitive archaic 
mentality, according to the definitions imposed by the positivist 
historicist school since the nineteenth century. On the contrary, the 
main intellectual endeavour represented by thinking Islam or any 
religion today is to evaluate, with a new epistemological perspective, 
the characteristics and intricacy of systems of knowledge—both the 
historical and the mythical.'? Therefore, Arkoun calls for a dynamic 
study of the Islamic phenomenon, and thus rejects the essentialist 
and quietist method of some scholars who have proliferated the view 
that Islam is a static system. Ї° Instead, he proposes to study Islam as 
an anthropology of the past and not merely as a narrative account of 
facts. One ofthe main themes that Arkoun discusses, along the lines 
` of Althusser, is the relationship between religious knowledge and 
power. One important line of analysis that was theoretically deve- 
loped by Althusser argues that there is an essentially strong connec- 
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tion between power and all forms of knowledge, including the 
religious form." Arkoun argues that Islam should be understood in 
this light as well.2 


Arkoun argues that to study the modern Islamic phenom- 
enon in depth, one has to study the interplay between what he calls 
"the Islamic space" and "the social space." This is a complex 
interplay since bóth variables have been subject to different inter- 
pretations and social metamorphoses. The following statement 
illustrates the range of social change in the Muslim world: “The 
social space has been profoundly modified since independence. 
Beginning in the fifties, the uprooted have swelled the cities.” The 
modern Islamic space is fundamentally different from the classical 
one. The traditional Islamic city does not occupy the centre stage. 


Having these questions of method in mind, we now venture 
in examining the Qutbian phenomenon in the light of the above 
analysis. According to this analysis, the Islamicist has to study the 
Islamic phenomenon in its historical and social setting, and the 
recent political events in the Muslim world attest to the controversial 
role Islam still plays. The Qutbian discourse “did not arise from a 
vacuum, but in a socio-historical environment that both influences 
it and influenced by it.” Therefore, in addition to understanding 
the metaphysical background of Qutb’s view of Islam, one, has to 
investigate the change in the material conditions of Egypt — Qutb’s 
birthplace — during the first half òf this century. One has to highlight 
the development of the Muslim Brotherhood in the late twenties and 
early thirties, which might lead to the assumption that the dramatic 
economic and social change in Egypt in that period, the increased 
immigration from the countryside to the cities, and the large concen- 
tration of the unemployed urban poor were all conducive factors in 
the social development of the Muslim Brotherhood. Undoubtedly, 
the social space of these strata was characterized by social conflict 
and unattained dreams and hopes. The Muslim Brotherhood, as a 
religious organ, could not but represent the'social interests and 
aspirations of these people. It is clear that the author sees the social 
validity of the Brotherhood since it responded to a ruptured social | 
situation. l : 


I 
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However, in spite of the religious and social role of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, at least four ideological discourses coexisted 
in the Egyptian cultural space between the years 1906 and 1952 : 1) 
the liberal discourse, where the liberal intelligentsia reflected the ` 
historical and-economic aspiration of the national Egyptian bour- 
geoisie that was under the political hegemony of Western capitalism, 
2) the radical discourse; which was mainly represented by the leftist 
groups in Egypt, and who opposed religion on the ground of its 
idealism and social mystification, 3) the nationalist discourse, which 
culminated with 1952s Free Officers’ кош and 4) the Islamic 
discourse. 


In addition, in order to locate the Qutbian discourse firmly, 
we have to distinguish between four distinct trends in the "Islamic 
discourse": 1) Sharr'ah discourse, which-was. represented by the 
Azhar Ulamd’; 2) oppositional trend; 3) reformist trend, which was 
carried on by the disciples of ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, and the 4), 
metahistorical and utopian trend, which he calls mystical. Of these 
four main trends, the Muslim Brotherhood took the leading role in 
Egyptian society and, later on, politics. 5 


Cultural and Religious Themes in Quib's life 1906-1951 


How can one account for the formative phase of Qutb's 
thought ? 


Sociallife in Egypt in the phase under consideration was the 
scene of the collision and struggle of opinions and parties. Intellec- 
tual life was in general tumultuous and agitated. Qutb did not belong 
to the theological environment of the Azhar; nor did he develop, at 
this early stage in his life, a systematic philosophical doctrine. Being 
distant from theological and philosophical disputations, he was 
drawn to the world of literature-and literary criticism. Qutb’s inward 
intellectual ripening culminated with his transition from the world of 
literature to that of religion. Undoubtedly, Qutb was experiencing 
bitter inward struggles, which are characteristics of those who have 
a high measure of intellectual and social sensitivities. 
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As Musallam, in his Ph.D, dissertation on Sayyid Qutb, 
shows, Qutb "distinguished himself as an outspoken partisan of the 
new school of poetry, especially the views advanced by al-‘Aqqad, a 
leader of the Diwan group whose writings and theories appear to 
have been greatly influenced by English writers (such as) Hazlitt, 
Coleridge, Macaulay, Mill and Darwin." Musallam shows that in 
this phase Qutb's poetry showed him to be “2 restless, troubled, and 
often pessimistic man." His alienation grew stronger in the city 
because of its ruptured social space. As Qutb grew as a poet and a 
literary critic, he preached art for art's sake, and his work in literary: 
criticism was not characterized by any social or political concerns: . 
“Qutb’s vigorous interest in literary analysis in the 1930's and 1940's 
branched out into an area of analysis hitherto unexamined in 
modern Arabic literature, namely the literaty study of the artistic 
imagery of the Qur'án."" One additional component of Qutb's 
interest at the time was his reaction to the main symbol of Western- 
ization in Egypt, Таһа Husayn and his book, The Future of Culture: 
in Egypt. Qutb rejected the thesis that close cultutal ties existed 
between Europe and Egypt. It took Qutb.some time to develop a 
coherent view of Islam and the role it-occupies in his intellectual life: 


Qutb's social commitment became apparent in the 19405 just 
before his departure for a training mission in the United States. His: 
book on Social Justice in Islam appeared in 1949. Qutb’s short stay 
in. America made him more pessimistic. He'did not seem to appre- 
ciate the social nature of American society and capitalism.‘ © > 


Two things are clear about Qutb between 1947 and 1952: 
Fitst, he was totally disillusioned by the social and economic situa-: 
tión in Egypt. He sought to remedy this situation by presenting an- 
idealistic alternative in Social Justice. He emerged as an anti- 
establishment intellectual. Second, his work oh The Battle Between 
Islam and Capitalism (1951) reflects his mature and realistic social 
understanding of conditions in Egypt. He wrote this work after he 
returned to Egypt from the States in 1950. It is clear that Qutb viewed 
with apprehension the expansion of capitalism in his native land. 


i 


After returning to Egypt from America, Qutb’s main empha- 
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sis was to search for an Islamic’ ideological discourse that would 
change thé‘ social situation: "Fhis discourse céntred"afound two: 
premises : 1) the doctrinal premise, and 2) the historical premise. 
The study of Islam and its historical embodiment in the life of its 
founder wére the idéal turning poirit inthe life of Qutb. Furthér, the 
Qutbian discourse, 'was based ona congnitive vision that'had the 
following characteristics: 1) literature; 2) Sen enin 3) impres- 
siohism; 4) (шин апа э] а mixture! ‘of the m and the 
dogmatic, EE gu wp 


One could ido criticizethe ron m applied 
by several writers to the Qutbian discourse: 11:5 our contention, as 
we shall show in ‘detail soon, that this reductionist treatment rests on ' 
thefollowing premises: 1) the Qutbian discourse is broken down into: 
disjointed sequences — the literary phase and the social phase + 
without' showing any essential connection between the two. 2) 
Textual analysis i$ used as the main method of comprehending the 
various dimensions of the Qutbian phenomenon, thus annihilating 
any connéction between text and society or history. Thus, we'attempt 
to provide 4 more coherent reading on Qutb’s ideas since these ideas: 
fulfill two furictions: on the one hand, they are an extension of the 
traditionalist'discourse; on the other, they are a response to certain 
social and historical conditions. In other words, Qutb’s conceptual 
schemes are philosophically based on the a priori metaphysical 
foundations of Islam, while, sociologically يكف‎ they espondi to' 
праві situation. ' 3 

bando slrato ' tos a iu 

: 141 rIThémóstredüctionist work writteh in English onthe Qutbiari' 
pheénornendnis Sivat's Radical Islam: THis book is a represéntative - 
Western work that ‘renders’ án»anti-historicil judgement lor the: 
Qutbizh henófnenon Hoa Judgement whicti і in thy ópinion, is о 
retically limited. as p Mel gm ш "eta gee таре 1 TD 
hetero зай Poit dea epa dua Qon Cue hie uoc 

٠ ١ Sivan attempts át incoherent reading. of ће Qutbian dis- 
course; "He takes ‘both jahiliah andiniclernity as his two main‘ 
operative Concepts!" In his'assessment"of'Qutb's ‘undefstanding of : 
jáhiliyáh;- Sivan algues" that: Qütb réjécted Imodernity;: which is’ 

associated with “the moder civilizatién: [of] the United States 
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Sivan does not tell us why Qutb rejected American modernity. Nor 
does he consider for a minute the cultural dynamics of Westerniza- 
tion in Egyptian society and how they were viewed by Qutb. Sivan 
seems to attribute Qutb’s rejection of the phenomenon of Western- 
ization to external factors : the influence of Mawdudi upon him. In 
this case, Sivan advances a naive idealistic answer: “The core of 
Sayyid Qutb’s ideas thus consists in a total rejection of modernity— 
following in this his Indian teachers Maudoodi and Nadvi-since 
modernity represents the negation of God's sovereignty (hakimiya) 
in all fields of life and relegation of religion to the dustbin of 
history.”™ Here he looks for external answers that do not adequately 
portray the domestic (Egyptian) historical influences upon Qutb’s 
life. 


-- It is not a coincidence that Qutb wrote one of his best social 
works after he came back from the United States in 1950. Qutb’s 
main concern here is not American society per se, but the influence 
of Western capitalism (including American capitalism) on Egyptian 
society and culture. This is what Sivan does not consider in his 
treatment of the evolütion of Qutb's thought. Instead, he jumps to 
the distant past and claims that the 14th-century theologian Ibn 
Taymiyah hada major influence on the thought of Qutb: “The genius 
of Qutb consisted in his grounding his argument in the thought of a 
prominent Medieval thinker, Ibn Taymiyah (1268-1328), and some 
of his votaries, through an act of creative interpretation.'?! This is 
what compels Sivan to say that the whole worldview of Sayyid Qutb 
was "organized in the manner of the medieval disputation, replete 
with Qur'anic verses, Hadiths, with various commentaries on both 
tightly interwoven and related to the realities of the present.” This 
view reduces the whole complex social, political, literary, and intel- 
lectual background that helped to shape the Qutbian discourse to a 
mere intellectual edifice built on the theology of the past. This 
reductionist approach is simply ahistorical and asociological. 


Qutb's Scheme of Thought 
‘© Qutb’s understanding of conflict in human society is essen- 


tially doctrinal. Though he deals with social conflict in depth, his 
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main concern is the doctrinal conflict between Islam and no-Islam. 
Therefore, the concept aah plays a pivota role in his system 
of thought. 


Qutb shuns PERN as un-Islamic. If we are to define 
philosophy as the search for the essential in life, we will conclude that 
Qutb was an essentialist. The süccessive transformation of his 
thought-structure reveals his major preoccupation: search for the 
ideal knowledge. Far from being a passive thinker, Qutb was con- 
scious of the social and economic contradictions in his society, as 
well as of the urgency to develop a coherent (Islamic) discourse that 
meetsthe intellectual needs ofthe moment. For Qutb, the real object 
of Islamic knowledge is Man himself; and the contemporary Muslim 
man is in real need of this knowledge. 


In the light of the above, we can see the importance of the 
following main underlying PEESOpDOsttions of curs structure of 


thought: 
(1) Islam vs. Jahiliyah. 


(2) The modern world, including the Muslim world, is subject 
` to neo-Jjahiliyah. 


(3) Islamic doctrine isa priori superior to other doctrines, be 
they secular or religious. 


(4) Islam provides the solution to the social and religious 
' malaise in human society. 


(5) The Islamic doctrine, besides being theoretical, i is also 
is social and ideological. 


(6) The overall purpose of Islam is to о establish the true 
Islamic society. 
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Qutb and Nasserism 


The 1952 Free Officers’ coup was a consequence of the 
worsening political and economic conditions in royal Egypt. Though 
it.took the Free Officers several years to present a coherent 

- programme of socio-economic and educational reform, their es- 
pousal of Arab nationalism and socialism became a reality in less 
thana decade after they took over power. Here Qutb was confronted 
with a limiting situation. His strategy was to rise above this situation 
by risking his life in a fight for the cause of "Islam." In this risk, he 
negates thetotality of theconditions created by the Free Officers; he 
negates them en masse, without any modification. 


The mature Qutbian discourse was in principle developed 
against the background of Nasserism. The relationship between the 
two was highly dialectical. The political and economic disintegration 
of.the ancien regime in Egypt with the 1952 coup left a clear 
ideologigal vacuum. Qutb was highly aware of this sensitive moment 
in Egyptian history and the possibilities implanted in Islamic ideo- 
logy to offer an alternative to this state of affairs. 


It would be accurate to state that, as the leading ideologue 
and intellectual of the Muslim Brothers then, Qutb was speaking on 
behalf of a certain social stratum in Egypt. Gramsci, for instance, 
maintains that every social class creates with itself, organically, one 
or more groups of intellectuals who give it homogeneity and 
consciouness of its function in the economic, social, and political 
fields.? Therefore, every class in society has its own organic intellec- 
tuals. The following question is in order: Does the Muslim 
Brotherhood form a class at this stage? There is no doubt that the 
Muslim Brotherhood was fighting for certain social and political 
interests. Its claim for representing the disadvantaged defines its 
social interest. In that sense Qutb was both “organic” and “tradi- 
tional.” It is my contention that “there is no such thing...as an 
autonomous intellectual stratum." All intellectuals are attached to 
a social class and perform the function of articulating the view of the 
social world appropriate to “their social class.”** Nasserism exer- 
cised hegemony because of its control of the state and social 
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institutions. “Hegemony...critically involves ideological domina- 
tion. However, the balance between coercion and consent in the 
exercise of hegemony varies historically. Generally, the weaker the 
engineering of consent, the stronger the repression exercised by the 
state has to be.” Nasser’s repression of the Muslim Brotherhood in 
the 1950s and ’60s won him the approval of two major elements in 
society: the secular classes, and the Azhar ‘Ulama’. The secular 
classes saw a clear contradiction between Islamization and secular- 
ization. Also the Azhar ‘Ulama’,as representatives of institutional 
Islam, felt threatened by the popular appeals of the Muslim Broth- 
erhood. All this took place in the first phase of Nasserism (1952 to 
1956). Here the military regime tried to alter the power structure for 
the purpose of creating a modern secular (nationalist) and industri- 
alized state. The new regime moved to win the support of the Azhar 
‘Ulama’, a thing that was pivotal in gaining the support of the masses 
since the {Латд’ have had traditional hold over the masses. This 
historical development supports the following observation of 
Gramsci: “One of the most important characteristics of every class 
which develops towards power is its struggle to assimilate and 
conquer ‘ideologically’ the traditional intellectuals. Assimilations 
and conquests are the more rapid and effective the more the given 
social class puts forward simultaneously its own organic intellectu- 
als,””6 


It is clear that, at this crucial juncture, the Muslim Brothers 
failed to articulate the interests of the disaffected classes" they were 
representing, mainly because Nasserism was quick in securing the 
allegiance of a major segment of this class. Furthermore, it 
[Nasserism] presented a viable nationalist and secular alternative, as 
opposed to the radical Islamic one, because it was sensitive to the 
complex social composition of Egyptian society. In addition, 
Nasserism was able to complete its circle of hegemony, either by 
consent or by repression, around Egyptian society in a relatively 
short time. This left the Muslim Brotherhood few cards to bargain 
with. 


H.Hanafi accounts for the prison psyche of S. Qutb after his 
arrest in 1954. There is no doubt that Qutb was disillusioned by the 
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failure of the Ikhwan to rule after the Free Officers’ coup of 1952. 
This disillusionment led to bitterness when leading members of the 
Ikhwan were arrested by Nasser. Hanafi’s explanation of the Ikhwan’s 
ordeal in prison is by far the most comprehensive one: _ 


After that time (1956), the' Brethren became an under- 
ground movement, livingin Egypt asa persecuted community. 

' - A prison psyche began to develop and to impose itself on 
their minds. Their deep motivation was a hatred of reality, a 

` © need to revenge what nationalism, Arabism, socialism, 
` "` ` secularism, and all that Nasser and the Ba‘th party stood for. 
It was a desire to destroy everthing and to build anew, a 
rejéction of the other, a refusal of dialogue; a denial of all 
compromises, etc. All this culminated in Sayyed Qutb’s 

' “Signs on the Road” (Ma lim fial-Tariq). The vanguard, the 

' elite, the new generations of the Prophet's companions were 
destined to change and inherit the whale world. The actual 
world was a world of disbelief, a Jahiliyah world which had to 
be destroyed completely and totally in order to build a new 
world of belief where everyone could live and practice his 
own faith. This division of the world into white and black, 
good and evil, right and wrong, belief and disbelief, pure and 
impure, made the Brethren mind highly Manichaean. They 
lived in permanent internal and external war. Sayyed Qutb 
paid for it with his life in 1965; he was charged with being the 
leader of an underground and secret military organization 
which planned to overthrow the legal authority of the state. 
Even thé socialist trend in Qutb’s thought has disappeared.” 


٠ In conclusion, religion served Nasser’s social and political 
programmes from 1952 to 1970. Nasser rejected any fundamentalist 
or ideological interpretation of Islam. The 1967 defeat exposed 
major ideological and social problems in Nasser's Egypt. The re- 
emergence of the different Islamic movements after 1970 was due to 
two main reasons: first, the official ban on these movements; and 
Sadat’s de-Nasserization of Egypt. 
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Oneconclusion that we could draw here is that, in discussing 
Qutb's methodology in modern Islamic studies, one cannot discuss 
this methodology outside the context of ideolpgy. As an ideological 
formation, this discourse does necessarily serve an important social 
function: it does represent the religious, social, and economic 
interests of one class or social group. Therefore, as a means of 
comprehending its social function, we can distinguish three major 
characteristics of the Qutbian ideological discourse: first, religion, 
second, history, and third, political organization. Three interrelated 
orientations control and define the ideological expression in the 
Third World: relationship with tradition, the Western world, and 
with the masses. ? The Qutbian discourse believed in the innate 
superiority of tradition, mainly Qur'an and Sunnah, to modern 
culture, thus eliminating any possibility of rapprochement between 


Islam and Jahiliyah. 
Conclusions 


‘Our formulation of the “Islamic problematic" as seen by, 
Qutb i is set against the highly changing Egyptian social space before 
and after the 1952 revolution. In the same vein, we have attempted 
to analyze the state-religion problematic in the context of Nasser's. 
Arab nationalism. 


“idee resurgence is a theological, and social movement 
that arose as a reaction against both reformist Islam and Egyptian 
liberal nationalism. The aim of Islamic resurgence has been.to 
reconstruct the Islamic nation by introducing radical political, socio- 
economic and religious changes in Egypt. Banna, the founder, acted 
as a caliph in exile, as the supreme jurist in the community, as a 
political and spiritual leader, and as the interpreter par excellence of 
the rules of Islamic law. à 


In his early literary and social adig: Qutb was acutely 
aware of the predicament of modern Islam and sought solutions on 
the basis of the Islamic law. His call for the reinvigoration of Islam 
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derived its legitimacy from the historical example of the Prophet of 
Islam as well as from the ideological contents of the Qur'an as the 
sacred book of Islam. Qutb understood Islam and its history as an 
organic dynamic unity that has a place in modern history. 


In his mature writings, especially in his Qur'ànic exegesis, 
Qutb tackles the problematic connection between the different 
forms of Western modernity and modern Islamic culture. His 
wholesale rejection of any Western cultural, philosophical, or intel- 
lectual impact paralleled his slow but gradual search for a cultural 
alternative for the predicament ofthe traditional Islamic world-view 
in a highly changing world. 


Taken in its totality, Qutb's mature Islamic work is a reflec- 
tionon the antithesisbetween Islam, as a belief-system, metaphysical 
doctrine, and way of life, and secularism, as philosophical rational- 
ism, liberalism, nationalism, and political pragmatism. Qutb reacted 
not only to the progressive secularization in Egyptian and Muslim 
societies but also to the encroachment of the modernist outlook on 
the traditional Islamic perspective. Qutb argues that the premises of 
Western modernity, which are the product of the Renaissance and 
the Enlightenment, are dead because of the divorce between the 
West and religion. He condemns the West in the name of both 
Christianity and Islam. In other words, Qutb argues that the possi- 
bilities implanted in modern-day cultures, Eastern and Western, can 
be crystallized and come to fruition only if religion plays a significant 
role in the evolution and historical progress of these cultures. Qutb’s 
original assumptions about the nature of modernity have profoundly 
influenced modern Islamic thought in the Arab world. He laid down 
some of the fundamental principles of comtemporary Islamic/ 
. Arabic thought. 


NOTES 


(1) А. Kojeve, Introduction to the Reading of Hegel:Lectures on the Phenomenology 
of Spirit (Ithaca:Cornell University Press, 1980), p.54. 


(2) E. Hoffer, The True Believer: Thoughts on the Nature of Mass Movements (New 
York:Harper & Row, 1951), pp23-24. 
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G) 


(4) 


In his lecture on “The Concept of Religion," Hegel maintains the following: 
“We know initially that religion [is] consciousness of God in general, whether 
this consciousness has the form of feeling, representation, cognition, concept, 
knowledge, or whatever else it might be. But the object that we are considering 
is religion itself, and in it we immediately encounter these two moments: a) the 
object [that is] in religion, and b) consciousness, Le. the subject, the humanbeing 
that comports itself toward the object, religious sensibility, intuition, etc." (See 
G. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion [Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1984], pp. 185-6). The best philosophical account of the role of 
religion that I have come across is Huston Smith's: “Religion can, of course, be 
irrelevant and often is. No human endeavor is immaculate, and one that traffics 
in millions is bound to merge a mixed bag. In this respect religion is no different 
from other corporate enterprises- education which quickens and represses, 
government which orders and restricts. Religion has been revolutionary and 
conservative, prophetic and priestly, catalyst and incubus. It creates barriers and 
levels them, raises church budgets and raises the oppressed, makes peace with 
iniquity and redeems, to some extent, the world” (H. Smith, Beyond the Post 
Modern Mind | [Revised and Updated, Wheaton (Illinois): The Theosophical 
Publishing House, 1989], pp. 184-5). Another interesting account of the role of 
religion in society is provided by Tibi: “Religion is simultaneously both *mobi- 
lizing’ and transforming, legitimizing and preserving. Consequently, the reli- 
gious phenomenon is also political. Political movements with a religious charac- 
ter are more effective politically than are those without it. Furthermore, political 
systems which are religiously legitimized exhibit a more stable base... Religion 
can also serve as an instrument to challenge the powers-that-be.” (B. Tibi, The 
Crisis of Modem Islam : A Preindustrial Culture in the Scientific-Technological 
Age [Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1988], p.86.) 


1 use the term fundamentalism in a functional sense only. In a theological sense, 
fundamentalism means the return to the fundamentals of religion that are 
considered to be inerrant and primary by the adherents of the faith. According 
to Evans and Berent, “the term ‘fundamentalist’ originally referred to Christians 
who followed tenets, or ‘fundamentals,’ of Christian faith as laid down princi- 
pally in a publication of volumes widely circulated between 1910 and 1915, 
entitled The Fundamentals. Fundamentalism was a reaction against the move- 
ment of twentieth-century modernism, whose biblical criticism, religious liber- 
alism, rationalism, geology, astronomy, and theory of evolution were perceived 
as opponents of true Christianity”(R.L.Evans and I. M.Berent, Fundamentalism: 
Hazards and Heartbreaks [La Salle(Illinois): Open Court, 1988],p. 1). In the case 
of Islam, I feel comfortable with the following description of Islamic fundametalism 
by F. Rahman: “The manifestation of contemporary Islam commonly referred 
to as Islamic fundamentalism is a product of the interaction of long historical 
development in Islam with the hegemony of the West during the past century 
and a half. Fundamentalism must be seen in this double perspective and not 
interpreted merely as an Islamic reaction to the West in the light of newly gained 
political independence.” (F. Rahman, “Roots of Islamic Neo-Fundamental- 
ism,” in Change and the Muslim World ,ed. P. Stoddard [Syracuse: Syracuse 
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University Press, 1981], p.23). For an interesting article on what terminology to 
use їп analyzing modern Islam, see W. Shepard, "Islam and Ideology: Towards 
a Typology," ا تاك‎ a ون‎ Studies, 19(3), August 1987: 
307-36. Жу 


(5) E. Sivan, "Sunni Radicalism in the Middle East and the Iranian Revolution," 
International Journal of Middle East Studies, 21(1), February 1989, p.1. 


(6) D..Macdonell, Theories of Discourse: An Introduction (London: Besil Blackwell, 
1986),p. 45. 


(7) See M. A. Jabiri, al-Khitab al-‘Arabi al-Mu'asir (Contemporary Arabic Dis- 

course) (Beirut, 1982), and E.S. Yassin, “In Search of a New Identity of the Social 

^. Sciences in the Arab World: Discourse, Paradigm, and Strategy,” in The Next 

`. Arab Decade: Alternative Futures, ed. Н. Sharabi (Boulder: Westview Press, 
1988), pp. 303-311. э 


(8) . -H. Laoust, "Le Reformisme orthodoxe des ‘Salafiyya,’ et les caracters generaux 
de son organisation actuelle," Revue des Etudes Islamiques; vi: 175-224(1932),р. 
176. 


(9) : MuhammadArkoun, Rethinking Islam Today (Occasional Papers Series) (Wash- 
` ` ington: Georgetown University, Center for bees aged Arab Studies, - 
. 1988),p.2. 


(10) Ibid, p3. 


(11) See.L. Althusser, Essays on Ideology (London: Verso, 1984). Althusser is one 
‘of the few Continental philosophers who advocates the notion that there is a 
great link between philosophy and power. Undoubtedly, this link is most 
apparent in the Third World where some of the major traditional philosophers 
have allied themselves with the status quo. In the United States, on the other 
hand, a growing number of influential philosophers is advocating the divorce of 
philosophy (knowledge) from power. The following statement by Richard Rorty 
of the University of Virginia illustrates this mood: “philosophy should be kept 
‚в separate from politics as should religion.... The attempt to ground political 
theory in overarching theories of the nature of man or the goal of history has 
done more harm that good. We should not assume that it is our task, as professors 
of philosophy, to be the avant-garde of political movements... We should think 
of politics as one of experimental rather than of the theoretical disciplines." 
(Richard Rorty, “From Logic to Language to Play: A Plenary Address to the 
InterAmerican Congress" Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, 591986]: 752-53.) . 
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KHAYR AL-DIN OF TUNISIA : THE IMPACT OF HIS BOOK 
AQWAM AL-MASALIK ON THE ARAB AND 
OTTOMAN REFORMERS* 


$AMI A. HANNA 


Dunmmo the latter part of the 19th century and early in the 20th 
century, the Ottoman Empire, including most of the Arab countries, 
witnessed the rise of certain Muslim reformers, e.g. Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani, Muhammad ‘Abduh, Rashid Rida, and others who started 

a new movement aiming primarily at the achievement of certain but 
crucial religious reforms. Khayr al-Din of Tunisia (1822-1889), who 
made a major theoretical contribution to the confrontation between 
the Islamic society and the Western world ata crucialpointintime, — 
was, in my opinion, their mentor. 


When Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) visited Tunisia in 
1884, he found a surprisingly ready acceptance based certainly on 
the earlier work of Khayr al-Din. As the prócesses of interpretation, 
renewal and adjustment were going on in contemporary Middle 
Eastern society, it seems useful to ask: “what kind of impact had the 
practical Circassian statesman Khayr al-Din had on the thinking of 
these reformers who arose after him 7” 


To deal with this question we propose to seek some of the 
many ramifications of his book Aqwam al-Masalik [The Surest 
Path]. 


Khayr al-Din was clearly in advance of his time, as were a few 
of his contemporaries, all of whom were struggling to conceptualize 
and crystallize the stirring of regeneration in the Ottoman Empire 
during the first three-quarters of the 19th century. They understood 
what must be done. They perceived the source of European deve- 
lopment to be based on three pillars : 1) minds liberated to think 
critically, 2) wills freed to change policy, to experiment, to achieve 
self-direction, and 3) scientific technology applied to г 
lems.! “Ту, ON 
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These early men were like prophets who préached:a clear 
message as to these things which must be done to achieve the. 
regeneration of a dormant Islamic society. The old patterns of this 
traditional society were, however, too deeply rooted to be easily 
altered or changed. Middle Eastern society had to go through the 
general social, political, and economic disintegration, characteris- 
tics of the period from about 1850 to 1885 — undergoing, at the same 
time, the consequent loss offreedom to European creditors — before 
they could generate the inner force to gain independence and again 
take up the task of self-directed reform and development. Thus 
there is a tendency to give the credit for reform to those men who 
appeared during the later period, such as al-Afghani, Muhammad 
*Abduh, and the Young Turks. The impact, however, of these leaders 
would have been impossible had not the soil been prepared during 
the previous seventy-five or one hundred years by such forerunners 
as Khayr al-Din of Tunisia? These later reformers stood on the 
shoulders of giants to reach the stars. It.is thus fitting to givé 
recognition to such a giant — Khayr al-Din. Such a taskleads us to our 
basic question: What part did Khayr al-Din's Aqwam al-Masálik 
play in intellectual and cultural developments in the Islamic, Otto- 
man and/or Arab world menang North Africa ? 


Indeed, Khayr al-Din was a remarkable man who partici- 
pated in an equally remarkable period of Middle Eastern modern 
history. He played a crucial role in the 365-year (1622-1987) history 
of the response of Middle Eastern, North African, Muslim-Arab. 
society, to the expansive intellectual and technological power devel- 
oped in the Western world. The emergence of modern and 
contemporary Tunisia as a stable independent nation is due in part 
to his contributions during the thirty-five years of his active E 
life. in Tunisia (1840-1877). 


Khayr al-Din was born about 1822.3 He was captured as a 
child in his native Caucasus mountains, sold in Istanbul as a slave to 
Tahsin Bey as a companion for his young son, and sold again in 1839 
to the Bey of Tunis, who gave him every opportunity of education 
and promoted him to a high position. In 1878 Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid 
II called him to Istanbul where he became, first, Chairman of the 
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Financial and Economic Commission, and then Prime Minister of 
the Ottoman Empire. 


Khayr al-Din possessed certain qualities among which were 
keen intelligence, statesmanship, and integrity, all of which, in a 
period of confusion and reform made the rulers of his time turn 
again and again to him for guidance: But these same qualities 
‘brought him into direct confrontation with power-hungry oppo- 
nents, leading to his dismissal from his posts. At the end, he lived for 
ten years in relative obscurity i in Istanbul, after his dismissal as Sadr 
Азат, until his death in 18892 


Khayr al-Din was well known in certain European circles, 
especially France. In fact he was in Paris in 1846 on the so-called 
Grand Tour with the Tunisian ruler Ahmad Bey. Moreover, hespent 
four years there from 1853 to 1856 on the Bin 'Ayyad case and to 
raise fünds for Tunisia's participation in the Crimean War (1853). 
He also spent the period from 1862 to 1868 in self-imposed exile in 
Paris, Germany, England and Italy where he carried out az number 
of diplomatic missions.5Tn addition to his visits to Europe, Khayr al- 
Din was intermittently in Istanbul, the seat of the Ottoman Empire. 


Let us turn now to the main purpose of this paper —- his major 
publication, 4qwam al-Masalik. Originally, it was written in Arabic 
in Paris at the end of Khayr al-Din's rather long self-imposed 
absence from Tunisia and published in 1867 in Tunis. One year later 
the book was translated into French in Paris (in 1868): 


` In his Aqwam al-Masalik (The Surest Path), Khayr al-Din 
expresssed many things: his agony at the state of increasing disinteg- 
ration' in Ottoman society, including: his own adopted country 
Tunisia, at the confusion in the ranks of Tanzimat reform thinkers; 
and'at ће seeming impossibility of generating the inner vital force 
to meet the challenge of a surging Europe. As the tràuma of 
Ottoman inner response to outer struggle with pressure from Eu- 
rope reached a climax in the 1870s. Aqwam al-Masalik appeared 
four more times ~ an English edition in Athens in 1874, a French 
'edition in Paris in 1875, an Arabic edition in Istanbul in 1876, and a 
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Turkish edition in Istanbul in 1878. Then, in 1881, in the midst of 
° ‘Arabi’s revolt in Egypt (1881-1882), an Arabic edition appeared in 
Cairo. And finally, during Tunisia’s recent efforts to restructure its 
relations to its own Arab-Muslim heritage, as well as to PENES 
more new editions appeared." 


The importance of Aqwam al-Masalik has been recognised 
by many scholars. Engelhardt, the French historian of the Ottoman 
reform movements, wrote in the early 1880s: 


It [Aqwam al-Masalik | reproduces rather exactly the ideas 
which were current at this period in the reign of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
that is, during the years 1864-1868.* 


Berkes made the following comments: 


Belief in the possibility of erecting a modern constitutional 
system based upon the traditions of Islam continued for a 
long time. А good illustration of that mode of thinking is to 
be found in a book written by a Tunisian pasha named 
Hayreddin [Khayr al-Din ]? 


Abu Lughad, a contemporary Arab scholar, gives a more 
impressive evaluation of Aqwam al-Masalik: 


Perhaps the most comprehensive view of Europe presented 
by the early travelers appeared in the work of Khayr al-Din 
al-Tunisi (He was based in Paris for two extended periods 
from 1853 to 1856 and from 1862 to 1867 plus several shorter 
visits). In terms of organization and scope, his monumental 
study was a landmark in the transmission of knowledge 
about the West. The first part he called the Muqaddimah in 
which he constructed a comparative image of European and 
Islamicsocieties. His purpose was to explore the basic causes 


of Europe's progress. 


Albert Hourani also places Khayr al-Din in a position of 
central importance along with Rifa‘ah al-Tahtawi of Egypt and 
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Tunisia had had a movement of reform and modern thought 
in the middle of the nineteenth century (Khayr al-Din), and 
one which had not been without influence in the western 
Arab world.! 


Last, but not least, Carl Brown writes: 


It is not surprising that Khayr ad-Din’s book (*1867) — one 
of the few political treatises to come from the pen of a 
nineteenth century Muslim writer — should have relevance - 
to both European and Muslim readers. Їп one sense, Khayr 
ad-Din (1882-1889) was in that great nineteenth century 
tradition of Muslim writers who urged needed reforms upon 
their fellow Muslims. He was an early link in a chain which 
included at-Tahtawi (1801-1873), Sadik Rif'at Pasha (1807- 
1856), and later Shinasi (1826-1871), Ziyà Pasha (1825-1880), 
Namik Kemal, (1840-1905)— to name only the most illustri- 
ous. At the same time, he was an early example of another 
literary tradition — the written appeal addressed to Europe 
in the hope of gaining needed support." 


Then Brown notes the problem which has stimulated this research. 


Itis undeniably true that Khayr ad-Din's basic argument was 
available to the Ottoman-Arab world, and to any European 
diplomat or statesman interested in the ‘Eastern Question.’ 
This raises the tantalizing query of how effective Khayr ad- 
Din’s argument was with each group. 


More specifically, Brown adds: 


The problems Khayr ad-Din discussed in the Introduction to 
The Surest Path (Aqwam al Masalik) and the solutions he 
proposed were pertinent also to Egypt and the Ottoman 
Empire. Indeed, the similarities to conditions in the Otto- 
man Empire were even emphasized by Khayr ad-Din himself. 
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It is perfectly warranted to see this treatise, by a Tunisian 
statesman in the nineteenth century, as a political program 
for Tunisia examined and justified in terms of evidence and 
arguments valid for all parts of the Ottoman world.” 


We have presented enough of evaluation of the place andthe 
prominence of Khayr al-Din’s work in the 19th-century Ottoman- 
Arab-Muslim reform movements. It remains to explore what Brown 
has just said in further detail. 


First, there is strong evidence of a valid relationship between 
Khayr al-Din's Aqwam al-Masdlik and Rifa‘ah al-Tahtaw?s (1801- 
1873) Takhlis al-Ibriz and Manahij al-Albab. Al-Tahtawi stands on 
the top of the list of modern Egyptian thinkers who led Egypt, and 
perhaps the Arab world as well, out of its centuries of darkness into 
practical confrontation with the problems of modern society. Both 
works of al-Tahtawi unmistakably show the power of Khayr al-Din’s 
influence. 

1 t $ 

It could not be a matter of pure accident that al-Tahtawi 
produced such a mature crystallization of his modern thought in his 
al-Manahij in 1869, i.e. only two years after Khayr al-Din's Aqwam 
al-Masalik which appeared in 1867. Rather, it would appear that al- 
Tahtawi was inspired by the ideas in Aqwam al-Masalik, and 
consequently he had to reformulate his own thinking, A textual 
comparison between Aqwam al-Masalik and Manahij al-Albàb would 
be worthwhile. For example, when speaking of the need among the 
Egyptians in фе contemporary world for open-mindedness and 
flexibility al-Táhtawi closely and specifically gave recognition to 
Khayr al-Din: 


Contemporary demands and interactions (mu'amalat) re- 
quire the sifting (tangih) of laws and regulations and the 
bringing of them into harmony with mood (іга) of the 
time, yet avoiding deviancy. Indeed the present situation 
demands that laws and regulatiorís should be in harmony 
with the times (al- ‘asr) due to the many divergences in the 
: give and take among the nations of the world,.... Over time 
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the Imams have differed with each other over many things 
: but each one spoke according to the realities of his time (bi 
hasab al-waqi' fi zamanih). This same principle was applied 
by the genius of his time (nadirat 'asrih) Khayr ad-Din Pasha, 
the Tunisian, who mentioned in his book, 4qwam al-Masalik 
fi Матўш Ahwal al-Mamalik, things not mentioned by 
others. He advised the people of all Islamic countries con- 
cerning matters of which Islam could never deny value. 


Speaking about the marvels of European invention, al-Tahtawi 
concludes: 


The inventions of this era, accepted by rulers as well as the 
ruled, are among the noblest fruits of the mind, being 
inherited from generation to generation. They are purely 
beneficial for people's happiness as well as the development 
of a country.... The discussion of these inventions, together 
with other marvellous and useful things, is explained in 
Aqwam al-Masalik fi Ma'rifat Ahwal al-Mamalik by the 
political expert (Hakim as-Siyasah) Khayr ad-Din Pasha.... 
The things he brings out in his book are also relevant to our 
Egypt and show the effectiveness of action over mere talk- 
ing.” 


Concern for the strengthening of Islamic society in this period of 
challenge brings the following from al-Tahtawi: 


One of the things which any intelligent person (yanbaghi li'l- 
‘aqil) should remember is the fact that Muslim rulers, although 
numerous, should unite as the heart of one man in promoting 
the greatness of Islam (ubbahat al-Islam). They should also 
be concerned with developing Muhammadan nations through 
attention to useful sciences and public welfare in order for 
the Muslim countries to reach the highest level of perfec- 
tion. It is preferable (Ша anna al-'awla), however, to speed 
up this process through the easy approach present inAqwam 
al-Masalik.8 
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So far, we noted that Khayr al-Din and al-Tahtawi produced 
their rather mature formulations of social reform theory during the 
latter years of the 19th century. But there were others in the 
Ottoman Empire who also were affected by Aqwam al-Masálik, 
including Nàmik Kemal, one of the prominent young Turkish 
intellectuals— who were in exile and were quite active between 1865 
and 1869.29 


To what degree did Khayr al-Din’s Aqwam al-Masalik influ- 
ence the thinking of the Young Ottomans? It should be remembered 
that Khayr al-Din and the Young Ottomans were together in Paris 
at this time: both were in exile, both were Muslims and shared the 
same Ottoman identity and, more importantly, shared a deep 
concern over the internal decadence and external impotence of the 
Empire.” Moreover, both published their important documents: 
Khayr al-Din published Aqwam al-Masalik in Arabic in 1867 and in 
French in 1868; and Mustafa Fazil, “the man who set off the first 
verbal blast and financed the organization [of the Young Ottomans] 
was a grandson of Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt and a one-time minister 
of Finance in Turkey" (1863)?! published Lettre Adressee a Sa 
Majeste le Sultan in French in 1867.2 In the same period, the 
journals of the Young Ottomans were appearing: Hurriyet (Free- 
dom) and Mukhbir (The News) first in Paris then in London. In these 
journals Namik Kemal “developed his ideas about the causes of 
decline in Turkey, the means of reversing the process and the 
immediate steps to be taken.”% 

Y 


This intriguing situation was emphasized by Brown: 


In 1867—the very year the Arabic edition of The Surest Path 
appeared-the disaffected Mustafa Fazil, recently passed 
over in the succession to the throne of Egypt then held by his 
brother, Ismael, indicated his willingness to give financial 
support to a group of dissidents who came to be known as the 
Young Ottomans. From this time can be traced a pattern of 
emigre politics. Turkish and Arab journals were printed 
abroad and smuggled back home; countless splits and re- 
organizations took place among a handful of powerless 
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More interesting is the fact that Namik Kemal 6 1840-1888) 
seems to have been the mastermind and thinker, and he was "the 
best intellectual exposition of the problem of Turkish liberalism,” 
as well as “the most outspoken exponent of patriotism and liberalism 
during this period." Therefore, Namik Kemal was the “first 
thinker to discuss the problems faced by the Muslims according to 
a coherent system’ and since Aqwam al-Masálik appeared in 1867, 
such a judgement is certainly one of the striking aspects of Khayr al- 
Din’s thought, and Namik Kemal must have read Aqwam al- Masalik, 
or at least been aware of it. The interesting thing is that Namik 
Kemal “was sufficiently stimulated to take it upon himself to, 
disparage in rather crude terms both the man and the book.” 2c 


Kuntay evidently reflects this situation: 


Ali Pasha and Kemal did not become enemies by the pres- 
sure of events. They were born enemies because of opposite 
temperaments. Even when they were apart, they thought 
differently of the same problem. For example, even on the 
problem of Khayr ad-Din Pasha, when Ali Pasha was talking. 
to the poet, Faik Memduh Beyk, he asked, in a voice that 
Showed he liked this Tunisian Khayr ad-Din's famous book, 
"Have you seen Khayr ad-Din's Aqwam al-Masalik ?" And 
he added, “When I [Ali Pasha] was in France for the 
conferences [?] he used to come and visit me. He is a man 
of intelligence. If he should move from Tunis to Istanbul, 
Khayr ad-Din would be worthy of a vizirship." 


Kuntay continues: 


In Ali Pasha's eyes, the Tunisian, Khayr ad-Din, deserved a 
vizirship in the Ottoman Empire at least partially because of 
this book. While, as a matter of fact, the block to Khayr ad- 
Din’s vizirship was, in Kemal’s eyes, this same book. In 1878 
(the same, year that Khayr ad-Din in fact became Sadr 
A'zam) seven years after Ali Pasha's death (187 1), Kemal 
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wrote the following lines: *Not one of our vizirs is Khayr ad- 
Din's equal in morality, but they are all about equal in 
intelligence. The trouble is, Khayr ad-Din thinks he knows, 
but really does not know anything. (Shades of academic in- 
fighting). In my view, to assign Khayr ad-Din Pasha a 
department of our administration would be more dangerous 
than it would be to assign Kani Pasha or Server Pasha, 
because while thinking he was doing good, he would bring 
ruin." 


Another critical period of reform in the Ottoman Empire 
wasthat ofthe Ottoman Constitution period, 1875-1878, and Istanbul 
was the setting where three new editions of Aqwam al-Masdlik 
appeared in 1878. Although there is no clear reason for the appear- 
ance of these editions one after the other, we hypothesize that it 
must have been because of the relevance of Khayr al-Din’s thought 
to the issues at hand. It is interesting to note that the climax of this 
period in the Ottoman Constitution process was between 1875 and 
1878, from promulgation in December 1876 to suspension in Febru- 
ary 1878?! Two leading contenders, as to what form the constitution 
should take, should be given careful study. They were Namik Kemal 
and Midhat Pasha. 


Midhat Pasha (1822-1883) was appointed Sadr A zam at the 
time of the promulgation of the 1876 Constitution, but he was 
dismissed ta February 1877, and exiled. This situation led to Khayr 
al-Din’s becoming the Ottoman Sadr A zam, or Prime Minister, in 
December 1878, ten months after the suspension of the Constitu- 
tion. Interestingly enough, he was also dismissed from this position 
in July 1879 and died in Istanbul in 1889. Namik Kemal died in 1883 
in exile also, and in 1883 Midhat Pasha died in prison. Itissignificant 
that all three of these leaders were cast aside 1 in the on-rush of 
events. 


The possible relationship between Midhat Pasha and Khayr 
al-Din is butressed by the fact that both of them were in the top 
circles of the Ottoman Government, both shared a particular ap- 
proach to reform and both were much alike in capacities, integrity 
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and were talented administrators. And the possible impact of 
Aqwam al-Masalik on Midhat’s thinking is also butressed by al- 
Jundi’s statement: 


Tunisia, which was neighbour to the Sanusi Movement in 
Tripoli and to the Salafiyah Movement in Morocco, had 
chosen a new current, namely modern reformation. This 
attempted to reconcile religion and politics, to bring to- 
gether modern culture and Islam, and to open the road to the 
Islamic world for it to adopt the factors which had contrib- 
uted to the power of the West, using it to resist the 
West....(This new approach) answered the many questions 
raised concerning the mixing of modernism with spiritual- 
ism, of Western and Oriental cultures. This approach, which 
was outlined by Khayr al-Din al-Tunisi in the introduction 
of his book, Aqwam al-Masalik fi Ma rifat Ahwal al- Mamálik, 
was taken as a base (istu lina) for the first time (li-awwal 
marrah) in the movement of unity and progress (al-Ittihad 

wa'l-Taraqqi) led by Midhat who called for the definition of 
the powers of the rulers, princes, and governors through the 
promulgation of a constitution and the establishment of a 
representative government... Khayr ad-Din had studied 
Turkey's attempts to promulgate an Ottoman constitution. 
He also had noticed the hesitation of the Muslims, as well as 
the Ottoman Caliphate, toward Western culture and 
thought. 


To conclude, we find a statement from Brown to be a fitting 
conclusion to this study of the significance of the life and work of 
Khayr al-Din of Tunisia: 


The ideal of a marriage between the historical model of early 
Islam and the modern state has persisted to this day. Proof 
of this can be seen in the Muslim Brethren and the ideologi- 
cal stirring which resulted in the creation of Pakistan. In spite 
of all the changes the Muslim world has experienced during 
the century since Khayr ad-Din’s The Surest Path, the desire 
to place state and a society within an indisputably Islamic 
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framework remains deep-rooted among Muslims. Beyond 
Khayr ad-Din's overly visionary ideal of a working alliance 
between reforming statesmen and the Ulema lies a soundly 
constructed theory of how Islam and Modernity might be 
reconciled. M 
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Administrative de Paul Depont, 45 rue de Grenelle Saint-Honore, 1968) (C. 
Brown, op.cit., p.8.) See also al-Sheniff, op.cit., p.74; Sherif Mardin, Genesis of 
Young Ottoman Thought, p.386, f.n. 4; Niyazi Berkes, Development of Secularism 
in Turkey, p. 214, f.n. 11. 


1874—GL Khereddine: Necessary Reforms of the Musulman's States (Athens, 
1874), 67 pages (Al-Sheniiff, op.cit., p. 76). In Mardin, op.cit., p. 385, we found 
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(8) 


Q) 


this interesting note: “Опе of the Ulema who was arrested with [NÉmik] Kemal 
(1873) [was] Bereketzade Ismael Hakki [who] chose to translate Hayreddin 
Pasha's main work the Reforms Necessary to Moslem States , during his exile." 
We must surmise this to be the source of the Athens' edition. 


1875—"Hayreddin's book, entitled 4qwam al-Masdlik fi Ma'rifat Ahwal al- 
Матак a second edition appeared is in French) in 1875" (Berkes, op. مأك‎ 
p214, f.n 11.) 


1876-"Hayreddin's book, entitled Aqwam al-Masalik, was written in Arabic and 
printed in Istanbul in 1876.” (Berkes, op.cit., p. 214, f.n. 11.). See also Khaldun 
S. a-Husry, Three Reformers, p.37 f.n. 9; C. Brown, op.cit., pS. 


1878-"The Turkish text: Devieclu Fehamretlu Hayrettin Pasa Hazretleri, 
Mukaddime-i Akwam el-Masálik fi Marifetu Ahval ul-Memalik, Der-saadit, 
Elcevays 1296/1878." (Mardin, op.cit., p. 386, f.n. 5). Mardin remarks, “Hayreddin 
Pasa's Arabic text was soon translated into Turkish and attracted considerable 
attention." See also al-Husry, op.cit p. 37, Ёп. 9; C. Brown, op.cit., p.8. 


1881—Leon Carl Brown, The Surest Path —The Political Treatise of a Nineteenth- 
Century Muslim Statesman —A Translation of the Introduction to The Surest 
Path to Knowledge Concerning the Condition of Countries by Khayr al-Din al- 
Tunisi. Translated from the original Arabicwith introduction and notes (Harvard 
University Press, 1967). 


1972-A-Monsif al Shenuff, Khayral-Din al Tünist, Aqwam al-Masalik ff Ma'rifat 
Ahwal al-Mamalik. Al-Mugqaddimah wa Tagariz al-Mu‘asirin (Tunis: al-Dar al- 
Tunistyah li’n-Nashr, 1972). 


E. Engelhardt, La Turqui et le Tanzimat, Histoire des Reformes 1862-1882 (Pans: 
A. Cotillon, 1882), p. 200, footnotes. 


Niyazi Berkes, The Development of Secularism in Turkey (Montreal: McGill 
University Press, 1964), pp. 213-214 


(10) Ibrahim Abu-Lughad, Arab Rediscovery of Europe: A Study in Cultural Encoun- 


ters ( Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 79. 


(11) Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age 1878-1939 (New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1962), chapter iv, .م‎ 


It is interesting to note the fact that the thinking of all three achieved greatest 
force and clarity of formulation at almost exactly the same time: Námik Кета] 
from 1865-1869; Tahtawi, in his Manahij al-Albàb in 1869; and Khayr al-Din’s 
Aqwam al-Masalik in 1867. 


(12) L. Carl Brown, The Surest Path (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1967), 
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Introduction, p. 40. 

(13) Ibid., p.38. 

(14) Ibid., p.7. 


(15) TakAlis al-Ibriz fr Talkhis Barê [The Extraction of Gold in the Summary of Paris] 
appeared in 1834, and "Manàhij al-Albàb al-Misriyah ff Mabühij al-Adab al- 
‘Asriyah [Courses for Egyptian Minds in the Delights of Modern Literature] 
(Cairo, 1869). The latter book is primarily our concern in this research. 
Commenting on both works, Jamal Ahmad wrote: 


The charming naivite and enthusiasm shown in Takhiis gives way to mature 
outlook in Mandhij, and his search for knowledge in France was bearing fruit 
in the light of his several experiences. Above all, it deepened his appreciation 
of the Arab tradition. He discovered a new wisdom in what he learned 
before. The book Mandahij is, in essence, a treatise on national progress .... 
There is hardly an aspect of social reform on which he does not comment, 
thus setting the pattern for subsequent thinkers and reformers....He discussed 
the need for his countrymen to distinguish “brotherhood of country” from 
“brotherhood of religion”; the need for cultivating public spirit by teaching 


elements of good citizenship to schoolboys and girls; the rights and duties of 
rulers; and the need to help foster a public opinion for use as an instrument 


of pressure against the excesses of rulers. On the subject of religion as a social 
force, he argued that there was a need to depart from the teachings of the 
Hanaff school of jurisprudence if modern practices require it .... On the 
traditional problem of [jtihdd: “The innovations of the modern age should 
not be shunned or rejected. They are honourable fruits of the best minds. 
They are conducive to the advancement of the political community." He 
reminded his people that Islamic jurisprudence taught them the principles 
of social utility, but the economic nceds of the times made it imperative to 
look to European laws of trade, commerce and credit .... Egyptians must 
cease to believe that politics are the special field of the ruler. The modern 
society stands badly in need of both "forces of government" and "forces of 
the governed.".... He set out rules for the four classes of the population — 
ruler, ulama and judiciary, soldiers, and peasants and craftsmen —and, 
starting with their rights and duties, went on to the code of behaviour they 
should follow. 


Jamal M. Ahmad in The Intellectual Origins of Egyptian Nationalism (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1960), pp. 13-14, underlined a statement by the present 
writer. Ahmad seems to be unaware of the striking resemblance іп these ideas 
to those in Aqwam al-Masalik . 


(16) Rifa‘ah Raff'al-Tahtawf, op.cit., p. 387-92. Translated from the Arabic by the 
present writer. 
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(19) See extensive treatment of Nàmik Kemal’s thought in Niyazi Berkes, The 
Development of Secularism in Turkey (Montreal: McGill University Press, 1964). 
Also Mithat Cemal Kuntay, Namik Kemal (Istanbul: vol і, 1944; voLil, part i, 
1949: voL ii, part ii, 1956). Berkes considers Kuntay's work as “the best written 
on Namik Kemal.” (Ibid, p.209.) 


Associated with Namik Кета! in Paris were Ibrahim Shinasf (1826-1871) and 
Ziya Pasha (1825-1880). Vucinich declares the philosophy of the Young 
Ottomans was principally the product of these three. W.S. Vucinich, The 
Ottoman Empire (New York: Van Nostrand, 1975), p.97. The Young Ottomans 
were an unstable group of brilliant minds and no party remained after about two 
years, Le. 1870. See Berkes, op. cit, p. 205. 


(20) Hanna and Gardner, op. cit, p. 35. 
(21) Berkes, op. cit, p. 25. 


(22) “This letter [The first manifesto of the liberals], written in French, was published 
in Paris and probably also in Istanbul in about January 1867 as a pamphlet 
entitled Letter Addressee a sa Mageste le Sultan. Several printings were made in 
February of a Turkish translation by Sadullah (Berkes, op. cit., p.209, f.n. 6). It 
appears possible from Bernard Lewis, Emergence of Modern Turkey (New York: 
Oxford University Presa, 1961), p. 149, that an earlier edition of this letter may 
have been addressed personally to Sultan ‘Abd al-'Aziz after Mustafa Fazil’s 
quarrel with Grand Vizir Fudd Pash in 1864. 


(23) Berkes, op. cit, p. 209. 

(24) For example, Engelhardt notes, “Le parti de la Jeune Turquie (The Young 
Ottomans), avait constitutue a Paris une sorte de chancellerie, placee sous les 
ordres directs de Mustapha Faryl Pacha; le premier article des ses statuts, publie 
sous Іа date du 30 avril, 1867 portait qui'il avait pour but de realizer le 
programme contenu dans la lettre de Mustapha Faryl au Sultan." Engelhardt, 
ор. cit, vol ii, p. 3. 

(25) Brown, op. cit, p. 40. 

(26) Berkes, op. cit, p.209. 

(27) Vucinich, op. cit, p.97. 


(28) Berkes, op. cit, p. 209. 
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(30) “АП Pdsha (1815-1871). He was Ottoman Prime Minister first in 1852 and 
several times again in succeeding years. He, together with Fuad Pasha (1815- 
1869), was a chief architect and implementer of the Tanzimat rescript, Khatti 
Humayun of 1856. See Kuntay, op. cit. 


(31) Nàmik Kemal thus expresses himself in the same year (1878) that Khayr al-Din 
was called to Istanbul and, in fact, was appointed by Sultan ‘Abd a-Hamid П 
first as Chairman ofthe Financial and Economic Commission, and then as Sadr 
Атат or Prime Minister, of the Ottoman government. This same year saw the 
suspension of the 1876 Constitution for which Nàmik Kemal had struggled so 
hard. 


(32) Hanna and Gardner, op. cit, р. 38. 


(33) Bernard Lewis remarks, "After his [Midhat’s] return [from a European study 
leave] he held various governorships and won a reputation as an able and 
conscientious administrator... In this office [of governor of the vilayet of the 
Danube], and in the governorship of Baghdad, Midhat showed outstanding 
ability, giving the provinces security and prosperity such as they had long not 
known.” Bernard Lowis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1961), pp. 163-64. 


(34) Anwar al-Jundf, al-Fikr wa "I-Thagàfah al-Mu'àsirah ff Shamal Afriglyah 
(Cairo: 1385/1965), p. 34. 


(35) Brown, op. cit, p. 64. 
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THE 13TH-AND 14TH-CENTURY FARMANS CONCERNING 
THE CONDUCT OF GOVERNORS UNDER 
THE SULTANS OF DELHI 


I..H.SIDDIQUI 


CERTAIN aspects of the history and culture of medieval Indian history 
during the Delhi Sultanate period remain unexplored, while those 
which have received attention from modern scholars call for a 
reappraisal in view both of the discovery of fresh evidence and new 
research methodology. Though the provincial government of the 
sultans of Delhi played a pivotalrole in the foundation of the Delhi 
Sultanate, it has received very little attention. Apparently the reason 
is the paucity of positive evidence on the powers and functions of the 
governors (designated as Wali or Muqta‘) available in contemporary 
historical works. In the beginning, the Muslim conquest of north 
India was partial. The Muqja‘, in most of the cases, was not entrusted 
with the government of a controlled territorial unit but assigned the 
charge of a situation therein. He had to establish his control over it 
by subduing the local potentates. Even after his initial victory over 
his rivals, he lived in his headquarters with his military contingent, 
allowing the local landed aristocracy to reign supreme in the coun- 
tryside. ps 


However, the adoption by the sultan of a reconciliatory 
policy towards the hereditary landed aristocracy combined with his 
superiority both in military equipment and tactics led the Hindu 
chiefs to acquiesce in his authority. The submission by the land 
potentates to the sultan made possible the availability of local 
support, so necessary for consolidating his authority in India. It is 
also worth noting that the governors were also directed through the 
farmans to destroy the enemies of the sultan in an exemplary way, so 
that their case could serve as a deterrent for others. No distinction 
was ever made on the basis of religion in this regard. 


The royal farmans, issued by the sultans of Delhi with regard 
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to the posting of Walis and Mugta's (governors) in the provincial 
units, are rare. A few of them are to be found in the contemporary 
Persian works. They are invaluable insofar as they contain interest- 
ing information on the conduct of governors during the 13th and 
14th centuries. Besides, these farmans also throw some light on the 
concern of the sultan for winning local support through the religious 
and aristocratic elite of the Hindu society. The relevant evidence 
contained іп these documents clearly shows that the sultans attached 
great importance to the development of agriculture and trade, both 
internal and foreign, from the very beginning of the sultanate. 


The farmans, found in the contemporary Persian works, are 
written in an ornate and rhetorical Persian style, relating to the 
appointment of governors in the provinces. These farmans fall into 
two categories: first, there are those which were issued to the 
governors, appointed in the newly-conquered or to be conquered 
provinces where the incumbent had to meet local resistance and 
stabilise the central authority. To the second category belonged the 
peaceful and well-controlled provinces where the governors were 
expected to secure support from the local population. In view of the 
significance of historical information therein, we have rendered into 
English here the relevant portions, leaving out the гп. „огіс and 
verbosity. 


The first document is a part of the parwanah,! issued by 
Malik Qutb al-Din Aybak to one of his fellow nobles, Malik Husàm 
al-Din Ughalbak, in connection with his posting in Kol (modern 
Aligarh) just after its conquest in 1193-4 с.к. The extant part, 
incorporated by Hasan Nizàmi in his Taj al-Ma’athir, explains the 
powers and functions of the governor in the province. Since the 
governor was to control the territories seized from alien people, he 
had to be allowed a free hand in meeting the situation caused by local 
opposition to the foreign rulers. At the same time this early 
parwdanah instructs the governor to win over the local chiefs through 
friendly gestures. For instance, Ughalbak is instructed to act with 
discretion and sound judgement to abide by the state laws, rules and 
usages and be considerate to religious scholars and learned men. All 
of them are to be favoured with positions agreeable to their status. 
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He is further directed to check the oppressive officers and redress 
the grievances of the domestic servants, soldiers and peasants 
through inquiry. That efforts should be made to alleviate their 
burden, so that they might become his (governor's) admirers and 
keep the soldiers satisfied with him. As for the administration of 
justice (in the vilayar), he is instructed not to tolerate partiality and 
that the nobility and the lowly were to be treated equally in the 
administration of justice. Further, he had to stamp out corruption, 
check oppression and be moderate in inflicting punishment on 
people for different types of offences. Anger, passion and prejudices 
had to be overcome (while deciding the legal cases). No one was 
liable to punishment without clear evidence against him. As regards 
the religious war, it had to be waged after it had been deemed 
necessary in the light of Islamiclaw. Likewise, social evils and vices 
had to be suppressed. “Every effort should be made to ensure the 
safety of highways, roads and bridges. The traders who serve as 
liaison between the countries and come with the best (products) of 
each country should be protected and encouraged? Worthy and 
virtuous people should not be neglected. The travellers and guests 
should be looked after; no discrimination should be made between 
the rich and the poor in this matter. Money should be saved for 
charitable purposes (in the province), for benevolence serves as a 
provision for man in the life hereafter.” 


The complete copy of the farman, issued by Sultan Shams al- 
Din Iltutmish in connection with the appointment of his son and the 
Crown Prince Nasir al-Din Mahmud as the Wali (governor) of 
Lahore in 1217, just after it had been seized from the men of Sultan 
Nasir al-Din Qubachah, is comparable to the parwanah of Qutb al- 
Din Aybak. The farmans of the subsequent period suggest that 
Aybak’s parwanah and this farman served as models during the 
sultanate period, at least their ornate and rhetoric style was deemed 
appropriate and befitting to the grandeur of the imperialist sultans 
during the heyday of the Delhi Sultanate. 


Before we render the relevant portions, it is desirable to 
point out that the Crown Prince was nominated the governor of 
Lahore in view of it being a prestigious city, although he was still a 
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minor. His appointment may have been calculated to win over local 
support as he happened to be the grandson of Sultan Qutb al-Din 
Aybak through his daughter (married to Sultan Tltutmish).^ But 
Sultan Nasir al-Din Qubachah was soon able to re-occupy Lahore 
and appoint his second son as its governor. 


The farman, however, reads: 


The farmän, related to the conferring of the government of 

. (thevilayat of) Lahur on thelord of the world, Nasir al-Haqq 
wa'l-Din Mahmud in the year (20 с.є.), may his Kingdom 
be perpetuated. 


The city of Lahur, that has been the seat of the renowned 
rulers in the past and is famous for its mansions and forts, has 
much suffered due to the unfavourable circumstances (in the 
recent years). The Wali, after establishing law and order in 
accordance with the divine command and the traditions laid 
down by the Prophet, should treat with respect the descen- 
dants of the Prophet (i.e. Sayyids), the Masha ikh (Sufi saints 
or men of piety) and ‘Ularnd’ (religious scholars) for they 
have passed through the stages of learning and keep them- 
selves preoccupied with disseminating knowledge. Having 
acquired knowledge of the subtleties of (divine) law and 
_ faith, they maintain moral standards, checking heresies and 
errors in legal as well as religious matters. The domestic as 
well as civil officials should be meted out liberal treatment 
irrespective of position and status; all of them have to be kept 
well-contented. The supporters of the state should also be 
encouraged and befriended in such a way that their condition 
may improve. The peasants and subject people should be 
given support against natural calamities. As the military 
success, the defence of the territory and the maintenance of 
peace and order depend on the use of sword, spears, arrows 
and daggers, the sawars (horsemen) and infantry, they must 
be maintained properly. (Similarly), the happiness and 
prosperity of the literary men charged with the civil admin- 
istration should be ensured, for they have full knowledge of 
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the affairs of the region. He ( the governor ) should also 
cultivate the qualities, such as serious-mindedness, firmness, 
clemency and patience but act swiftly in the situation of 
emergency. (All efforts should be made) for the revival of the 
institutions of charity. As for those who persist in opposing 
the state, stern action has to be taken against them:.. The 
limits of justice should not be crossed and oppression be 
avoided, for Kingship can be maintained and strengthened 

- through fair play, equity and the administration of justice. In 
this regard effort should be made to follow the traditions 
established by the (past) just rulers. 


The two Bist farmans issued with regard to the ipone 
ment of the princes of the royal blood during the 14th-century are 
similar to that of Sultan Iltutmish insofar as the style and contents 
are concerned. Like Prince Nasir al-Din Mahmud, the 14th-century 
princes, in Whose names the farmáns are found were minors and the 
territories entrusted to their charge were to be attacked and seized. 
from their local rulers. Perhaps, the grant of the {аттап to a royal 
prince in such cases was calculated to frighten the local rulers into 
submission to the sultan on the latter’s condition. These farmdns 
also tend to suggest that till the reign of Sultan Firüz Shah the work . 
of drafting the farnan was entrusted to writers who had distin- 
guished themselves in the art of writing in an ornate-and rhetorical 
style. In fact, the style of Hasan Nizami held fascination for the 
sultans of Delhi during the heyday of the sultanate and their dabis 
(secretaries) emulated it in composing official letters, including 
farmans and Fathnámahs. Moreover, the instructions contained in 
Iltutmish's farman to the governors vis-a-vis the state policies 
towards the peaceful people, peasants and others as well as the 
recalcitrant land chiefs seem to have provided a guideline during the 
subsequent centuries. Let us analyse the contents of the farmdans 
belonging to the reigns of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji and Sultan Firuz 
Shah of Delhi. 


The first 14th-century farman drafted by Amit K Khusraw on 
behalf of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji is addressed to Prince Farid 
Khan, the Wali-designate (governor) of Ma‘bar, sometime in 1310- 
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11 св. Prince Farid Khan was one of the sons of the reigning sultan, 
still a minor and the region of Ma‘bar (identified with modern 
Tamilnadu) was to be conquered. This farman seems to have been 
drafted by Amir Khusraw on his own accord with a view to displaying 
his competence to write in a florid style, certainly a difficult exercise 
to emulate. This farman had nothing to do with the state policy 
towards far off Ma‘bar because the army was deputed by Sultan ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Khaljiunder the command of Malik Na’ib (Kafur) to seize the 
treasures and elephants from its local ruler. Malik Kafur having 
plundered the region turned back without establishing even a 
nominal suzerainty of the sultan over there.’ In fact, this farman (or 
manshur) is a document of furturistic nature. Amir Khusraw seems 
to have visualized the annexation of Ma'bar to the Delhi sultanate 
in future as the initial victories achieved by the sultan’s armies in the 
alien territories opened the way for occupation. It had become a 
well-established pattern. It is, however, an important document, no 
doubt characterised by the abundance of verbosity and rhetorical 
devices, yet full of detailed information about the duties and powers 
of the governor. It provides us with insights into the high ideals, held 
by the Muslim ruling elite about the role and functioning of the state 
in the provinces. In short, this specimen document penned by Amir 
Khusraw belongs to the category of dastur al-‘amal or administrative 
manual, containing documents of different types for the training of 
scribes. These documents contained in the dastur al-‘amals had 
nothing to do with the official ones, yet they were written by the 
master prose-writers in the fashion of the official farmans, nishans 
(prince’s order) and parwanahs. Hence their importance. In view of 
the historical information contained therein, we present below its 
rendition. 


The Manshur, issued to Prince Farid Khan, 
son of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji 


The Manshur (royal mandate) of our Khilafat® (government) 
in which the scribing of words has met the wishes of the pen 
of Providence through its alifs (the first letter of Arabic 
alphabets). This powerful tughra (royal order written in a 
fine ornamented hands) adds to the glory of our exalted 
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position. It is expected that the mandate drafted by our order 
will prevail like the brilliance of day at Dien Verse : 


‘As long as the time lasts and heaven enjoys diss 
the good fortune serves the purpose of the mandate.' 


The motive behind the drafting of this mandate is that it 
should bear testimony to our authority and constitute a 
source of strength to our people and country because they 
are the mainstay of power, so that people should submit to 
the authority and orders of the state officers on account of 
this mandate. Everyone of them (state officers) is brave, 
possessing the sword. They would sever off the heads both 
` of the Hindus and Muslims; in case they rise in rebellion. The 
nobles who belong to the right and left (wings of the army) 
are great leaders, and as the arms of our throne, they are the 
support of the divine throne. Hundred of thousands of great 
. warriors like Dhu al-Yamin (the title of the Sassanid Em- 
' peror of ancient Iran) and Dhu al-Aknaf? stand both on the 
right and left sides of the road with folded hands im submis- 
sion and place The keys of seven climes into the sleeve of our 
power. | 


No doubt, the main support of different organs (of human 

' body) is the backbone, ànd a close coordination between 
-these organs is necessary for the sound functioning of lever. 
Allthis our life and (sound) body area blessing due to divine 
mercy." (The sound organs) being supporters of life have 
come from heaven as gift for the convenience (of mankind). 
In recognition of our lofty position and high prestige, the sun 
of our life has been bestowed upon a new spring (of life), 
adding lustre to our authority. The buds are blossoming in 
١: ourrose-garden exuding the fragrance of loyalty (all around) 
- for-the followers of Muhammad (the Prophet) while the 
-senses of the infidels (rebels) who do not submit (and persist 
in opposition) like Abu Jahal (of Makkah) are confounded. 
The hot wind of calamity becomes their misfortune. It is our 
duty to persuade the wise and the farsighted men to submit 
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to our authority, so that they may use the collyrium of our 
benevolence and their far seeing eyes see the reality of the 
world (Le. need of time). If we watch carefully, we find the 
satanic forces doing harm everywhere and then our farsight- 
edness provides relief there. Our victorious armies restore 
sight to the blind eyes and provide the soul with the light of 
faith (i.e. maintain peace and order). Those people in the 
region who are not capable of being blessed with the light of 
(Islamic faith), they should be brought into submission (and 
treated as) Dhimmis (protected people) and obliged to pay 
the Jizyah (poll-tax). This money should be paid at the royal 
court in return for the safety of life and peace they enjoy. If 
people take up arms and rebel, they should be suppressed. 
They should be blinded and cut to pieces with the arrow that 
knocks down the rock of mountain. 


We are led by our heaven-scanning intuition (and judge- 
ment) for resolving the problem to choose our fortunate son, 
the pearl of the Crown of the Empire, Prince Farid Khan? 
for the governorship, for he is by the blessing of God capable 
of keeping the Empire integrated. He is a recipient of divine 
favour and like the waves of the sea, adding to the lustre of 
the Crown. This jewel of the Empire (i.e. the Prince) gets 
lustre from the priceless pearls (loyal nobles) which, owing to 
their preciousness become too large for the ears of the fish 
of heaven. The strings of government get permanence from 
these pearls. Their value and worth helps them establish 
their superiority over the moon of the twelve months. (And) 
our palace of royalty has acquired brilliance like that of the 
Sun and the Moon (because of them). 


He (the Prince) has been showered with royal favours and 
entrusted with the governorship of the vast region from the 
head of the River of Ma'bar upto the coast of Malabar, the 
latter being twice the region of Ma'bar. We have assigned its 
charge to him (the Prince) out of kindness and royal gener- 
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The honourable Manshur being the letter patent and affixed 
with our seal, contains descriptive roll in its elegant pre- 
amble. It has been issued so that the (state) officers may exert 
to bring the region under their firm control and then the 
officers in the diwan (revenue department) of the Prince put 
on the records all the treasure (income or taxes) of the river 
(ports), wetting their dry plains (i.e. sheets of paper) with the 
ink of their pens and thus implementing state regulations. 
The straight pens, each of which is (like) the strong pillar of 
the affairs of the state, are (included among the) components 
of the lofty diwan (revenue department). The pens serve as 
the substitute for the colours of jihad (holy war) in undermin- 
ing the foundations of infidelity (Le. resistance ‘put by the 
local chiefs to the sultan’s authority). These pens should be: 
used in the newly conquered areas predominated by alien 
(and recalcitrant) people that colours of Islam! may fly but 
the lances of the holy warriors should not be smeared with 
the blood of people. The competent officers, well-adept both 
in the use of pen and sword and also possessed of learning, 
be appointed (to different posts), so that the pen may do the 
work of sword as Mercury does (illuminate the earth) in the 
absence of the Sun (і.е. the use of force should be avoided as 
people could be won over to the sultan's authority through 
consent). 


My son (i.e. Prince Farid Khàn) who has got a conscience 
deep like the sea and whom God has blessed with success 
over the sky of skies (i.e. conquest of resourceful territories) 
should know that since, owing to divine favours, the ship of 
wealth (i.e. power and authority) has been placed under our 
control, signifying the conquest of seas (and land) for you, 
you should steer the boat properly according to God's com- 
mandments. Hence the proclamation of the royal mandate 
and instructions for your guidance. (The prince) is hereby 
entrusted with the charge of state affairs (in the region), so 
that he may guide the victorious ship upto the frontiers of 
Kiesh andshoot the arrows from the ships acrossthe Bahrain 
(i.e. guard theregion even beyond the islands of Hormuz and 
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‚ Taghz) and should establish his control over them, if pos- 
sible. The boundaries of these islands which, owing to their 
width and height, stop the encroachment by the sea, the latter 

, hasnot been able to do any harm to them in spite of its depth 

, ,,  andbreadth. Anyone who demanded the drop of water from 
- these islands (Le. tried to capture), he got the water of sword 
instead (i.e. met defeat). O! Son, you may, therefore, under- 
stand that the blood of rebels should be made to flow in 
torrents with the use of the sharp-edged sword in such a 
manner that it (the stream of blood) mey not be fordable like 

the width of the sea. _ 


The port cities along the coasts (Le. the Coromandel and 
Malabar Coasts) ... should be destroyed according to the farman, and 
the laws and traditions of Islam introduced instead. Everyone who 
submits, accepting the status of dhimmi (protected people), should 
be granted amnesty. 


Verse: . 


One who rises in rebellion, 
his head should be cut off like the hair. 


тһе Ка (апа chiefs) who are possessed of dicebant and 
place, their rook of false faith on the earth, move the elephants 
ahead, and are then being filled with arrogance, although the pawn 
(at chess takes the place of the queen at the very start)? at chess. 
Verse ; ; 


Тһеу stand upade down like the queen at chess. 


Their horse moves on like. the 1608 at the dies buti in fear 
they do not dare to be in the litters on the back of their 
elephants, facing our side. They rather move their footmen 
in the opposite direction. Verse : . 


‚ They depend upon their elephants, 
But they are driven to our side. 
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In short, the key to the conquest and the responsibility that 
‚ itcarries with it has been put on the belt (Le. shoulders) of our 
soninthe hope that, as in the game of chess, this magnetickey 
, would make him the victor of the forts on the land as well as 
onthe sea (Le. islands), and the fear of his sword would instil 
. terrorin the hearts of the bold enemies as the teeth of the key 
gethold ofthelevers ofthe lock. Though the apple of our eyes 
(i.e. Prince Farid Khan) is by the grace of divihe light quite 
farsighted and, therefore, does not need to be guided 
through instruction put in black and white, yet they are 
(being) despatched out of paternal love and affection which 
are for him like the Sun. It is our duty that we guide him in 
his ambition through the light of our own experience which 
is the theophany of the Qur'ànic verse, relating the bright- 
ness of divine hand, so that he may see through the ups and 
downs of the world with his farsighting eyes and саре 

‚ pitfalls. 


The very source of the strength of (the royal) tent ropes (Le. 
the strings of state) are the ropes of God, ie. divine help. 
These ropes should be strengthened with faith (in God) and 
offering prayer. Efforts should be made in this direction in 
such a way that God's mercy may spread in the east and west 
both and people prosper under it. The shadow of God's 
(mercy) leads to all round prosperity and people enjoy 
(affluence) as the vegetation grows under the shade of 
clouds, water lily in the flooded water and human eye goes to 
sleep under the bed. 


The drums of justice should be beaten so loudly that 
Nawshervan^ may wake up from his sleep (in death), and 
tyranny and Dahhak © may disappear from the earth. The 
rule of law should be established and principles of justice 
strictly adhered to, so that the enemies of the state acquiesce 
and are favoured (in return). 


The experienced and honest officials (scribes) the truthful- 
ness of whose noting is beyond doubt and who have served 
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the state in all sincerity, cooperating with other (officials), 


` should be granted khil‘at (the robe of honour) as well as 


favoured with office and position. The oppressive (and 
corrupt) officials use their pen like the double-edged dagger 
against the helpless people (as if sucking) their blood. The 
blood of the helpless is (like) black ink (for these corrupt 
officials) and the source of their luxurious living, their hands, 
nay, their fingers be severed, so that the blood that would 
ooze from (the wounds) should get fixed on the tablet of clay 
and serve as a deterrent. 


The flattery of the dishonest person has the effect of silver 
leaf, that adorns the face of ego (i.e. satisfies one's vanity). 
(In fact,) silver becomes spurious, owing to their unscrupu- 
lousness, even though it is not mixed with copper. If they 
boast of acquiring hundred maunds of gold, it should be 
(regarded) worthless material, polished with gold as the 
book is decorated (with golden polish). It is all fraud and 
worthless. Do not lend ear to their flattery and be deceived. 
The honest and sincere people who are purer than pure gold 
should not be harrassed. They should rather be trusted for 
their honesty and fair dealing. If (anyone of them) is accused 
of misappropriating (the state money), a thorough inquiry 
should be made in his case and the matter be set right as the 
purity of gold is ascertained (by a touchstone). If they stand 


: trial and are found not guilty, they should be compensated by 


favour and promotion. It is as desirable and lawful as the 
Shari'at (Islami¢ law) allows man to use silver (particularly 
finger ring)." 


Those who practise fraud by minting spurious coins should 
be punished, their necks should be struck with the sword, so 
that the gold concealed by them may be recovered. They 
should be kept їп perpetual fear of imprisonment and 
punishment. The sound ofarrows should make them tremble 
like quicksilver, so that they should surrender the gold due to 
the royal exchequer. All those corrupt officials who embezzle 
the state money, they always misuse it... 
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Verse: 


The governor has to keep himself on the alert and well- 
informed about the conditions in every part of the vilayat or 
iqtà* (Le. provincial unit), otherwise a little negligence on his 
part may result in disturbance and confusion. The state 
agents (ie. spies) should act honestly and collect correct 
information impartially like the wind that blows through the 
house of the rich and poor alike. But the cruel (and corrupt) 
officials oppress the helpless ones (through exploitation) in 
order to keep their lamps alight in dark nights (Le. they extort 
undue money). The exploitation of people should never be 
tolerated anywhere. The Prince must know (every thing), 
including whether the warm rays of the Sun enter the hut of 
darvish, so that the benefit of the benevolent rule may reach 
all and sundry. If the case of a helpless person anywhere is 
reported, he should be rendered justice without delay, so that 
he may get relief and be helped (in his wretchedness). The 
wail and curse of the oppressed people be considered the 
announcement by the angel of doomsday (i.e. the cause of ill- 
fortune) and not the musical instrument, meant for 
entertainment. (Likewise), the wail and curse of (the old and 
destitute) half-bent person, who is oppressed, are like arrows 
shot in the darkness that pierce people indiscriminately, 
even those considered safe are hit. These arrows (ie. ill- 
fortune caused by curse) can be avoided through munificent 
generosity, a quality that one should cultivate. 


If one gets bread in return for life, 
It should be considered (good) enough. 


The poor people who lack the means of livelihood and 
beggars (indigent people) who sit in the corners should be 
considered for help. The piece of hot (Le. fresh) bread is like 
the cake baked by the Sun for them because the two weeks 
old bread is a substitute for delicious and nutritive dish for 
them, nay it is like the moon that provides light to the dark 
cells and lanes. These half-starved people deserve all help 
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when their plight is known. They may be fed even at mid- 
night as the Christ did to his followers. Line : 


The mid-night turns into the feast day for them. 


Clemency should be shown at the time when people are 


` punished. (for their crimes), nobody’s honour. and right 


should be violated. People should be shown mercy and set 
free whenever it is obvious that the strict enforcement of law 


. would further aggravate the situation; rule of justice may be 


suspended (for the time being). If the dangerous enemy is 
made prisoner and he repents and seeks forgiveness, he 
should be pardoned even though he is as dangerous as a lion. 
He should be treated like the (figure of) lion drawn on the 
lower part of the sword's blade. Because а lion designed on 
the blade of the sword is harmless, so the enemy should be 
spared if he submits and seeks shelter. The use of the sword 
should be avoided as much as possible. The swordsman 
should be prevented from using his sword to the possible 
limit. Tyranny practised today will be the cause of punish- 

ment on the Day of Judgement. The officials who issue 
orders contrary to the Shari'at (Islamic cannon law) and wet 
their arch-like sword” with people's VON ruin the country. 

Verse: 


The colour of the King's face is not red, 
it, however, looks so, owing to the 
reflection of the sword drawn for use. 


The righteous Ulama’ (religious divines) who act as torchein 
the dark and whose lives provide guidance are the source of 
enlightenment for thousands of people. They are, indeed, the 
light of the Ummah (Muslim community). They spread light 
(Le. disseminate learning) all around and the dark cells full 
of smoke turn shining, owing to the knowledge of Islamic 
religious law (figh). The documents drafted by these schol- 
ars are issued to legalise the collection of money for the royal 
treasury and not for the benefit of the corrupt revenue 
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collectors who tyrannise over people already oppressed. 
Therefore, the turbans of the corrupt officials should be 
burnt like the wicks of the lamp and the lamp of their cruelty 
has to be put out as by the cold wind. Verse: 


As the flame of stomach exudes smoke 
through the chest, 
None benefits from the light of the lamp being ablaze. 


As for the missionary work carried on by the Masha ikh™ 
(Sufi saints), it has a merit, lasting till the day of resurrection, 
and these saintly people became immortal due to their piety 
and righteouness. The Masha 'ikh actually serve as the foun- 
dations of the edifice of religion and pillars for the support of 
the palace of Truth. Nay, they are the pillars for the support 
of heaven because it has no pillars of its own. Their blessing 
and prayer increase the power and grandeur of the Empire 
and also strengthen its foundations. Verse: 


The building crumbles that has no blessing of the pious. 


The Sayyids who are the descendants of ^ ‘Ali (the fourth 
Caliph of Islam), the light of his eyes and have been brought 
up in the lap of Hadrat Fatimah (the daughter of the Prophet, 
married to ‘Ali) they have always been held by people in high 
esteem from the very beginning of Islam. They should be 
shown respect and consideration, so that the obligation to the 
master (i.e. Prophet Muhammad, péace be upon him) should 
be fulfilled. This act will please the Prophet and then we 
would be blessed. This would also bring the blessings of Imam 
Hasan (the eldest grandson of the Prophet through his 
daughter) and Imam Husayn (the younger brother of Imam 
Hasan). Yazid 2 would be cursed. 


The business of the world and the functioning of the state 
depends upon the work of the righteous people and they are 
to be trusted like the pillars of iron for the support of the 
curtains of royal edifice. Even those whose honesty is doubt- 
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ful are not removed from the royal threshold like the moth 
eaten (wooden) pillars, in case they are helpful in the main- 
tenance of royal authority. Verse : 


As the pillars become rotten, the tent falls down. 


The free-born nobles become the slaves of the King on 
account of his kindness and benevolence towards them. The 
royal gesture of kindness serves like a chain, binding people 
to the state chariot. In this way the royal rope is put around 
their necks because they become the loyal servants of the 
king. Arabic verse : 


Every one who joins the state service, 
he becomes loyal, owing to the royal favour 
and patronage. 


The generosity and largeheartedness of the ruler win people's 
loyalty (to the King). The loyal servants lay down their lives 
on the battle ground in the same spirit in which people offer 
prayer to their God. All this is made possible by the King’s 
good nature and benevolence towards the servants. This also 
raises the prestige of the royal servants and as well adds to the 
lustre of (the royal throne). If they become ambitious to 
acquire power and turn mad after treasures, then there are 
contingents of army to set them right. The contingents of the 
royal army fight against the rebels and enemies (of the 
Empire) and obtain treasures in the form of booty that is 
deposited with the royal treasury. 


When the royal currency gets circulated in (the newly- 
conquered) territories, the devilish coins (the currency of the 
overthrown regime) called AchAu (gold coins), Padma (sil- 
ver coins) and Qatarn (copper coins) should be superseded 
through the circulation of royal coins in abundance because 
the establishment of royal authority and acquiescence by 
people into it is associated with it (Le. the royal currency). 
Line: 
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The coins act like the compassess under the 
golden (royal) hand (encircling all). 


The ‘arid-i lashkar ? should be directed to order the sawars 
(horsemen) and foot-soldiers to appear in full force like the 
drops of rain water. Line : 


So that no strom may rise in any direction 
all of a sudden. 


The veteran warriors are like priceless pearls for their 
intrepidity but their worth is not visible due to their being in 
the royal service. They should be taken care of. They are to 
be considered the very part and parcel of sovereignty like the 
pearls in the string of neckless. Their affairs should be 
managed amicably because they are like jewels studded on 
the belt of power. They are the jewels that beautify the 
middle of the sheath of sword, used in the holy war. Arabic 
verse : 


The sword having been sharpened becomes more valuable. 


The peasants and cultivators who fix their eyes on the sky in 
the hope of having rains for their fields, the King should fulfill 
their expectations by being considerate, so that they may be 
encouraged to carry on cultivation in spirit. The animals 
which lick earth as if it is (the part of) their diet, they too 
deserve consideration. God, who sustains them in their 
plight and misery, bestows His favour even upon a calf. God 
makes heaven and earth helpful for the peasants, so that they 
may benefit from the seeds spread by them on the ploughed 
land. He makes (seeds) sprout and then nourishes the plants 
so much that every ear of grains praises God as the rosary 
does with all its (seven) tongues in accordance with the 
Qur’anic verses: The rain that makes the plant bear sever 
ears, each containing hundred grains. Each ear of corn 
multiplies, owing to the blessing of God. The peasants should 
be encouraged through the promotion of their interest in 
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such a way that the word ‘concern’ may look to be equitably 
divided into two parts, i.e. the protection provided by the 
state to the peasant and the latter's effort in extending 
cultivation. 


One should set one's eyes on the pinnacle of the palace of 
God's Almightiness while leading the expedition for acquir- 
ing authority (making new conquest). One should act 
according to his perception of the writing on the sky's high 
slabs of the pinnacle of divine palace (i.e. one should seek 
guidance from religion) in resolving one's problems, so that 
one's fate be saved from calamity. God's fear in man serves 
asaremedy for His wrath. Every effort made to rectify wrong 
done to people and deliver the wound of tyranny is the best 
means to gain God's favour. Arabic verse : 


One should not forget God in any circumstances, 
Remembering Him saves us from calamity. 


The inhabitants of the coastal regions, islands and such other 
places being believers? have the name of God fixed on their 
hearts like seals and have faith in the creator of heavens. 
They also declare their faith in the last of the Prophets (Le. 
Prophet Muhammad) when they raise their finger in the 
course of offering prayer. It causes the seal of Solomon to 
open its mouth (in amazement). 


‘As the pearls from the country’s mine (Le. the state officers) 


stay in a circle of the slaves (i.e. loyal servants) and take their 
golden seats, it seems as if a precious stone has been studded 
in the ring which is square at the top. They wear the ring of 
servitude on their finger in all sincerity and good faith. They 
remain steadfast in their obedience to the royal command- 


' ments. The soldiers of the army who shoot arrows with the 


helpofthe fingers oftheir strong hands, remove therust from 
the ring (i.e. destroy recalcitrance among people). In fact, 


‘ these people turn their lever into the ring (of loyalty) and 


become steadfast in the royal service, so much so that the 
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: angel of death is bewildered to see it all. The gods of infidelity 
put their fingers under their teeth in astonishment and are 
sad due to their helplessness. They get frustrated... 


All those who persist in following their ancestral ways and do 
not give up their old faith, they should be granted the status 
of dhimmi (protected people) with full freedom and security 
in accordance with the Quranic law. The acceptance of the 
status of dhimmi ensures the security of life and property (to 
the non-Muslims in the Muslim state) and also prevents 
them from rebellion apaina the state. 


Furthermore, it should be Шын that the es of divine 
blessing and mercy blows from its centre into those places 
‘which abound in the enemies and the refreshing fragrarice of 
flowers that helps the buds of water-lilly blossom in the wet 
soil would cause the lances of the swift-moving cavaliers 
„+ (Hindu horsemen) to fall down like the leaves of the willows. 
The charging enemy would be overcome. As the Indian 
. footmen strike their daggers (against the sultan’s army), 
victory comes out from the thorny bushes and bending 
: „branches to befriend (the sultan's army) like thousands of 
blossoming flowers. Thus the garden is illuminated by the 
light of faith and the colours of Islam shine like the sky alight 
with stars. Surely, when the breeze (of our authority) pro- 
vides nourishment to life, then the garden of happiness and 
'fragrance begins to bloom. Arabic verse : 


The followers of faith become fresh like the 

flowers due to the meisture in: 
the thorns are uprooted like oul 95 the 

sultan's wrath. ` 

1 IZ С 

The above-mentioned class of people find it in their interest 
to give up violence. They become law-abiding people and 
avoid indulging in any activity that maylead tó violence. They 
keep away from the company of mischief mongers. They do 
not take interest in anything that may be suspected of having 
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even a little chance of creating confusion or disturbance. 
They behave in such a submission at the time of the payment 
of jizyah (poll-tax) and kharaj (cultivation tax) that if the 
water of their eyes is demanded, they would obey... 


The reins of government are entrusted to the loyal servants 
of our son, so that the string of their life-vein, which is the 
main support of the tent of life, and their soul may be tied 
with them and the pearls of their existence protected from 
the sword. Their attractive personalities are shaped by their 
sincerity and faithfulness. They get lustre from the royal 
pleasure and approval of their work.” 


Unlike the above-quoted farman, the farman issued by 
Sultan Firüz Shah in connection with the appointment of the Crown 
Prince Fath Khàn as the governor of Sind and incorporated by 'Ayn 
al-Mulk Mahriü in his insha’ (epistles) collection is a genuine one. It 
is also worth-noting that the farman was drafted at the time when the 
sultan led his military expedition against the rebel Muslim chiefs of 
Sind in 1365 c.e., when Prince Fath Khan (born in 1351) was only 
fourteen years old. The sultan seems to have been determined to 
destroy the rebels completely and bring Sind under his effective 
control and the Crown Prince was appointed the governor in a 
traditional way because his appointment involved the royal prestige 
and, therefore, it could warn the local people against the conse- 
quences of their hostility. The governor being a Crown Prince could 
also summon armies from the neighbouring provinces if there was 
an emergency situation caused by the local rebels. Moreover, this 
farman, though concerning Sind, a Muslim majority region even in 
the 14th century, contains more or less the same instructions to the 
governor that are found in the earlier ones, regarding the treatment 
to be meted out to the enemies of the sultan. We may now render 


into English its important parts. 

_The farman concerns the assignment of the (administrative) 
charge of the iglim-i Sind (vilayat of Sind) to Majlis-i ‘Alf (His 
Highness), Khan-i Алат (the great lord), Khagan Mu'azzam 
A‘zam Humayun (auspicious Prince) Fath Khan (born in 
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(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(v) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(vii) 


1351 and died in 1376). 


Beclement and moderate in exercising authority, so as not to 
allow the arrogance of youth, power and state resources get 
hold of your mind. Fear of God should never be given up. 


Make all efforts to create conditions in the region conducive 
to economic development, so essential for the well-being of 


people. The (peaceful) kharaj-paying peasants be treated 
kindly and encouraged in their work. 


Ensure impartial justice, for it has always been considered 
the primary function of the state. The peace and tranquillity 
in the region depends on it. No distinction should ever be 
made in the matter of justice, all are to be regarded equal in 
the eyes of law. 


Keep the army men and state officials happy and satisfied 
because they constitute the main pillars of support for the 
entire state system. 


Due respect should be shown to the Sayyids as this action 
would please the best of mankind (i.e. the Prophet). The 
‘Ulama’ (scholars of Islam) being successors to the Prophet 
in knowledge and enlightenment are worthy of favour and 
consideration. Like them, the Masha'ikh (Sufis or men of 
piety) being the recipients of divine grace shouldbe properly 
looked after. God blesses the land where they reside. 


Take stern action against all those who persist in rebellion, 
for the maintenance of peace and social equilibrium is 
possible after their complete suppression. 


Have an honest and efficient wazir (revenue minister) who 
may deal with the peasantry properly and check the revenue 
officials’ corruption. 


The officers, notable citizens and the local chieftains, such as 
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Rayan, Rajgan and muqqadams in the iglim-i Sind should be 
won over through friendly treatment. 


The last farman to be analysed беге concerns the appoint- 
ment of “Ayn al-Mulk Маһги as the governor of Multan sometime 
in the beginning of Sultan Eíruz Shah's reign. This is comparatively 
brief. In this farman, the governor-designate is not told.as to what 
treatment he would mete out to the rebel local chiefs and their 
followers. Perhaps the governor-designate was not instructed in this 
regard if he was entrusted with the government of a province where 
local people were peaceful and traditionally loyal to the centre. In 
such provinces only governors could.revolt as they did during the 
reign of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq (d. 1351c..). Quite the 
contrary, Sultan Firüz Shah seems to have been seriously interested 
in the economic recovery of Multan, an important frontier province 
of his sultanate. He instructs the governor-designate, addressing 
him with the high-sounding titles of Malik al-Sharq wa’l-Wuzara 
(Lord.of the East and chief of the Wazirs), ‘Ayn al-Mulk, ‘Ayn al- 
Dawlat wa al-Din to create conditions in the Shiqq ? of Multan 
favourable for the prosperity of peasants and others. 'Ayn al-Mulk 
is praised for being a man of learning, pen and sword and then ` 
expected to-dispense justice to people impartially. “That he would 
set territory on the road to economic recovery by encputaging ri'aya 
(peasantry)." He is also delegated discretionary powers to manage 
the affairs of the army and solve the problems, connected with civil 
administration. In the end the high officers, the Мида“ (assignees 
of iqtà's in lieu of cash salary), administrative officials, land chiefs 
and the citizens of the province are directed to obey the governor in 
accordance with the royal farrman.? 


de is wert mentioning that the йа] organization 
seems to have undergone a major change during the reigns of Sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq Shah and Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. 
But no farman, issued by these sultans, relating to the appointment 
of a provincial governor and his duties and privileges has been traced 
so far. The relevant evidence available in the contemporary Perso- 
Arabic sources tends to sugges: that by the time of the rise of Sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq, the sultanate of Delhi had become a quite 
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centralised entity and complete bureaucratization of the adminis- 
trative machinery was possible. Ibn Battütah's account of Muharnmad 
bin Tughluq’s reign and the Майга (collections of discourses) of 
Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Yahya Maneri help us reconstruct’ a fairly 
accurate portrait of the society as well as зше state yen bn utin nig the 
first half of the 14th century. 


Previously, the appointment of Walf or Muqtá' entailed a 
number of obligations alongwith his privileges. No doubt, the pro- 
vince that he was appointed. to rule over’ was treated’ his igta‘ 
(revenue assignment in lieu of cash salary) but he was, in fact, also 
charged with the duty of maintaihing реасе апа order, in addition to 
its defence both against the external invaders and the internal rebels. 
He also had to maintain an army contingent, composed of specified 
number of horsemen and foot soldiers. For meeting his expenses, he 
deducted his own salary, allowances of the soldiers from the rev- 
enues of the province and then transmitted the surplus (called 
fawadil), if any, to the diwan-i wizdrat at the centre. In fact, the 
traditional igfa‘ system in the sultanate led to decentralization of the 
royal authority. With bureaucratization of the administration under 
the first two Tughluq sultans, the igta‘ system was given up, à number 
of officers were appointed in each province with specified powers 
and functions independent of each other but each áccountable to the 
centre. In every province, finance and judiciary were separated from 
the executive (or governor's sphere). The revenue controller was 
designated as Mutasarrif,” the Supreme Judicial Officer Hakim, ?! 
and the governor, Muqtà' ог Na’ib.* Ibn Battutah informs us that the 
governor and the Controller of Revenue were paid each one- 
twentieth of the income from the province.” His description of the 
administrative set-up in a provincial unit also shows that the Muqtà' 
and Mutasarrif were independent of each other and a goanei could 

also take place between them.* 


Finally we may take up for analysis the document, entitled 
‘ahdnamah, regarding the agreement of loyalty signed by the high 
nobles to the sultan. Every high noble is reported to have made a 
pledge in writing to serve the state and obey the royal farman (order) 
‘with unwavering loyalty at the time of his appointment às minister 
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at the centre or governor in some province. The ‘ahdnadmah docu- 
ment belongs to Sultan Firuz Shàh's reign but it also shows that this 
was an age-old tradition in the sultanate of Delhi. The phrases and 
terms that are contained in the document are of religious nature and 
attach religious significance to it so that it could be binding on the 
state officer concerned. We give below its rendition : 
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. Sincethe tradition of entering into agreement has recieved 


approval both from God and His Prophet, the servants and 
employees have paid allegiance to the sultans since early 
times to the effect : “I, the servant, pledge, out of sincerity 
and in good faith, swearing by the Lord of this and other 
world, the Creator of heaven and earth, that I shall remain 
obedient to the King (who is) the deputy of the amir al- 
mu minin, The Caliph of God, the Sultan of the Sultans, Abul 
Muzaffar Firuz Shah (May God perpetuate his sovereignty). 


It is obligatory from the point of view of religious law for 
every one to acquiesce in the royal authority. I pledge in all 
sincerity to be a friend of His Majesty’s friends and enemy of 
his enemies. I shall keep firm in adhering to the conditions 
laid down herein. And, in no circumstances. I shall harm (the 
interest of the ) royal army, the servants (of the court) and the 
supporters of the royal court. Neither I shall disobey the royal 
farman nor side with the adversaries of His Majesty. Nor I 
shall make friends with those who harbour any illwill towards 
the sultan. In all circumstances (this) servant will try his level 
best to serve the interest of the state, not letting the immod- 
eration or arrogance take hold of him. I will dissociate myself 
from my own son and brother and act against them, in case, 
God forbid, they get into rebellious conduct. I shall always act 
in accordance with the Qur’anic injunction: 


‘Obey Allah, the Prophet and one who is in authority over 
you.’ 


(Furthermore), I shall be accountable for perfidy, if I fail to 
keep my pledge or intentionally go back on my word. The 
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violation by me of this solemn agreement will amount to my 
renouncing faith in the Unity of God, the Prophethood of 
Muhammad, the Day of J udgement and revealed books. My 
wives would become unlawful to me, and every slave owned 
by me would become free (in case I fail). I make this solemn 
pledge, swearing by God that I will adhere to all the condi- 
tions laid down (in the agreement).”* 


It is noteworthy that in certain circumstances the governor 
felt constrained to ignore his oath and revolt against the sultan. In 
1376, Shams al-Din Damighani promised Sultan Firuz Shah that he 
would increase the revenue from Gujarat to forty hundred thousand 
tankahs for the royal treasury if he would be entrusted with its 
governorship. His offer was accepted by the sultan. But he revolted 
in Gujarat after he had found it impossible to fulfil his undertaking,* 


To conclude, it may be emphasised that the sultan’s concern 
' for the rule of law, maintenance of peace and winning the support of 
the local land chiefs through a reconciliatory policy helped them 
consolidate their rule in the provinces. In fact, their conquest was not 
a prelude to the annihilation of the landed aristocracy but to a 
rapproachment with it. The progress of trade and commerce in the 
sultanate endeared the new rulers to the merchants and artisan 
classes. Soon there was established ио of interests. in the 
sultanate of Delhi. 


NOTES 


(1) Theparwinah was the term used for an official document issued by a governor. 
The written orders issued by the King or a Prince were called farman and nishan 


(2) The reference to the merchants, engaged in overland as well as over-seas trade 
between different countries suggests that the early rulers were aware of the social 
and economic importance of foreign trade. The foreign merchandise, supplied 
by these traders often helped the introduction of new crafts as well as the 
modifications of the indegenous ones. The foreign traders also served as 
messengers between different courts or transmitted knowledge about the 
culture of one country to the people in some other countries. The Tabagat-i 
Nasir’ of Minhaj-i Siraj a-Juzjani and the Travels of Ibn Вайда contain valuable 
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ıı , information on the role palyed by the merchants in this regard during the Deihi 
"manate period. 


(3) Hasan Мп, Тај al-Ma'athir, Ms. British Library, London, No: Add. 7623, ff. 
` /55b-56d. ; 


(4) Sadid al-Din “Аз, طقسا‎ al-Albāb, ed.E.G. Brown and Mirza Muhammad 
Qazvini (London, 1906), voLi, pp.114-115. 


(5) Onhisarrivalin India in 1221, Sultan Jalal al-Din Khwarizm Shah found Lahore 

. under the possession of Qubachah's son whom he persuaded to join him against 

: كلم‎ father. Cf. Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, “Relations between Sultan Jalal Khwarizm 

, Shah andthe Turkish Rulers of North India,” Aligarh Journal of Oriental Studies, 
Om no. 1, 1986, 61-62. 


(6) * Taj al-Ma’athir, Ms. ff.128a-130b. 

(7 Cf. KS. Lal, The History of the Khaljis (New Delhi [reprint], 1980), pp.251-54. 

(8) Amir Khusraw calls Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji the Caliph in the Khazdi’n al- 
Furth. But the coins issued by the sultan do not show that the sultan had adopted 
this title himself. Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji's son and successor, Sultan Qutb al- 
Din Mubarak Shah Khalji had the title of Caliph on his coins. Cf. Amir Khusraw, 
Khazá'in al-Futüh, Muhamad Habib (Madras, 1931), p.4. 


(9) Dhu al-Aknaf was the title granted by the Abbasid а mun al-Rashid to 
his Wazir, Tahir. ` 


(10) Diya’ al-Din Baranf also mentions him as one of the sons of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Khalji Cf. Tar'ikh-i Finz Shahi (Calcutta, 1862), p.240. 


(11) Here the colours of Islam signify the state authority. 

(13) Here Amir Khusraw sheds light on the mode of warfare among the Hindu rulers 
in India. The Hindus attached greater importance to elephant on the battlefield 
than to the cavalry which was an important factor in the success of Muslim arms 
in North India during the 13th century. 

(14) The King of Persia in ancient time and famous for his justice. 

(15) Also a legendary Persian King famous for his tyranny. М 


(16) Amir Khusraw here testifies to the fact that the sultans made all possible efforts 
to win local support through a reconciliatory policy. 
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(17) The Islamic canon law prohibits the use of gold ornament by man, the man is 
permitted only to put on the ring or any other such ornament made of silver. 


(18) During medieval times the figures of wild animals or flowers were designed on 
the blade of swords. Cf. Rizquiláh Mustaqi, Wagi'at-i Mushtaqi, Ms. British 
Library, No. Add.11,633,ff.68a, 70a. 


(19) Such a sword was called Shamshir-i Maghrab. It resembles the bow. 


(20) Amir Khusraw seems to imply that 'Ulama' are responsible for the diffusion of 
the knowledge of Islamic figh in the country. ` 


(21) The brief reference to the missionary work carried on by the Sufi saints 
corroborates the evidence contained in the Malfuzat literature, suggesting that 
the genuine Sufis were keenly interested in this type of work. 


(22) The son and successor of Caliph Mu'awiyah, the founder of Umayyad dynasty. 


(23) The ‘Arid-i lashkar, also called ‘Aridi Mamálik and Ravat-i ‘ard during the 
sultanate period was the pay-master general of the army. The provincial 'arid 
was subordinate to the ‘aid at the centre. 


(24) Here Amir Khusraw refers to mercantile Muslims who had settled in the port 
cities of South India in connection with their overseas trade. Diya’ al-Din Barani, 
Ta'rikh-i Fini Shahi , рр.398-399. 


(25) Amir Khusraw, I‘jaz-i Khusrawi, voL.4 (Lucknow), pp. 121-40. 


(26) ‘Ayn al-Mulk Mahru, Insha’-i Mahniz, ed. Sheikh Abdur Rashid (Lahore, 1956), 
Document No. 1,pp.1-8. 


(27) The shiqq was adopted an official term for the extensive administrative unit, 
sometime during the reign of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban's reign. Гуй” al-Din 
Baranî and Shams Siraj “АЛГ frequently use if for a province in their respective 
works. Cf. Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, “Evolution of the Vilayet the shigg and the 
sarkar during the Delhi Sutanate Period,” Medieval India Quarterly, Aligarh, 
voLv (pp.10-32), pp.14-21. 


(28) Insha’-i Mahrü, Farman No. 3, pp.11-12. 
(29) Shams Siraj “АЛТ, Ta'rikh-i Firüz Shahi (Calcutta, 1868), pp. 414. 


(30,31,32) Ibn Battütsh, in the account of his visit to Amroha mentions ‘Aziz 
Khammir as Walî al-Kharaj (officer-in-charge of revenue) and Shams al- 
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Din al Badakhshi the amir (governor) of the territorial unit. Again, he refers to 
‘Aziz Khammár as Khazin (treasurer), In fact, he seems to have translated here 
the terms in vogue in Arabic. The contemporary Malfizzat Firdausi Sufi saint, 

` Shaykh Sharaf al-Din mentions the supreme officers of Bihar with their offical 

° designations. For instance, Malik Zayn al-Din, entitled Majd al-Mulk, was the 
Миша of Bihar, whereas Khwajah Mahmüd ‘Twaz held the office of Mutasarrif 
in the Khitta--Bihar (south Bihar) (Bihar territory). Qadî Mun al-Din is 
mentioned in the Машай! as Hakim, meaning Chief Justice. Diya’ al-Din Baranî 
also supports the Malfuzat of the saint with regard to the designations of the 

` different officers at the provincial level. Ibn Battutah, Reh/ah (Arabic Text) 
(Beirut, 1964), p.526; Shaykh Zayn Badr 'Arabf, Ma'dan al-Ma'ani (Bihar Sharif, 
1884), voLi,p.90, vol 2,pp. 298,352; Barani,Ta'rikh-i Firuz Shahi, pp.505,523, 574- 
75. 


(33) Ibn Battütah, Travels, Eng, tr. Gibb (Cambridge, 1971), vol. 3, рр.602,763. 
(34) Loc. cit. 


(35) Insha’-i Mahru, Document No. 12, pp. 24-25. 


(36) Shams Sirãj ‘Afif, Ta'rikh-i Firzz Shahî (Calcutta, 1891), pp. 499-501; Yahya 
Sirhindi, Ta'rikh-i Mubarak Shahi (Calcutta, 1931), р. 132. 
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IMAM ZAYN AL-'ABIDIN ‘ALT IBN AL-HUSAYN 
THE PSALMS OF ISLAM: AL-SAHIFAT AL-KAMILAT 


AL-SAJJADIYYA 


Tr., Intd. and Annotation by Wiliam C. Chittick; 
The Muhammadi Trust of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, London, 


1988; 301pp. 


'THE value of William C. Chittick's 
translation of The Psalms of Islam, 
better known to Muslims as al- 
Sahifat al-Kamilat al-Sajjadlyya, 
stems from the fact that these suppli- 
cations of Imam ‘Ali Zayn al- 
‘Abidin not only reveal the essence 
of Islamic spirituality in its depth, 
but they also represent one of the 
greatest works in Arabic, ranking 
fourth only after the holy Qur'ün, 
the Prophet’s sayings, and Imam 
‘Alf bin AbT Talib’s Nahj al- 
Balaghah. It is no exaggeration, 
therefore, to claim that this long- 
awaited translation of this seminal 
document has filled a gap in the 
Western knowledge and swareness 
of Islamic piety, and in the crucially 
needed sources of instruction for 
the English-speaking Muslims 
who have become a large commu- 
nity in the West. 


The man to whom the 
Sahlfah belongs is not опу the great- 
est jurist and traditionist in the world 
of Islam of his era, but he is also the 
son of Imam Husayn who is the son 


Prophet’s daughter. His sublime 
descent from the Prophet’s family, 
and his unrivalled knowledge of the 
religion have combined with the 
purity of his faith to come out with 
these supplications, which comple- 
ment the obligatory ritualistic Islamic 
Salat and the Dhikr as they are 
“prayers” in the “personal sense.” 
They form and suggest an endless 
devotional way for calling upon AF 
lah with one’s “praise, thanksgiving, 
hopes and needs.” Spontaneous ut- 
terances of the heart, Imam Zayn al- 
‘Abidin’s supplications are remem- 
bered and cherished by Muslims as 
they provide a cathartic means 
whereby people could think about 
Allah and keep the thought of His 
omnipresence throughout their daily 
existence. In addition to the devo- 
tional and emotional exaltation pro- 
vided by the Imam’s supplications, 
one can see the essential "frame- 
works within which the sou] can be 
moulded in accordance with the Di- 
vine Will." As the Imam believed "it 
is the duty of every possessor of 
knowledge to pass it on to others," 
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his supplications present the rare 
"knowledge" of man's relationship 
with Allah in its purest form as a 
communal property. But the spiri- 


-tual and emotional dimension of the . 


Imam's supplications also include 
teachings and theologically mean- 
ingful arguments on various levels 
and for different occasions, because 
they are the spontaneous expressions 
of one of the pillars of Islam towards 
certain situations and for specific 
needs. Thus, one is to read the sup- 
plication of, say, the “Morning and 
Evening,” of “Seeking Refuge” or 
that of “Neighbours and Friends” to 
attain Islam’s real and lived ideals 
towards each situation. Eighty-three 
in number, the supplications cover a 
wide variety of the essential human 
needs, desires and fears, including a 
special supplication for each day of 
the week. In fact, it is no exaggeration 
to say that they provide one of the 
purest remaining sources and trea- 
tises of Islamic spirituality and juris- 
prudence; and it is the theologians’ 
and scholars’ duty to embark on ana- 
lyzing them not merely as spiritual 
utterances, but also as touchstones 
that could shed light on the deepest 
issues of the Islamic faith, its doc- 
trines and relevance. 


For the Отієлга із, and the 
Western scholars, this translation 
provides an opportunity to delve deep 
into Islamic spirituality, an aspect 
frequently overlooked or ignored 
by the West due to the scarcity of 
sources.and dependence on second- 
hand materials. As Chittick rightly 
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suggests in his introduction, Islamic 
civilization has Seen dealt with by 
Westerners almost entirely from an 
external perspective. Like the tradi- 
tional Muslim city, this civilization 
which is the legacy of the great Mus- 
lim population of the world, hás been 
looked at from the outside without 
any serious attempt to grasp its spiri- 
tual depth and emotional appeal. To 
enter into this city’s Quranic gar- 
dens and houses, one needs to know 
the Muslims themselves and their 
pioneering leaders. This, to be sure, 
has always been one of the defects of 
Orientalism as an intellectual move- 
ment that tried to handle the political 
and social history of Islam within 8 
framework of Western "secular" pre- 
conceptions and stereotypes. The 
clinical detachment of the so-called 
critical method of tackling Arab- 
Islamic history has also missed the 
spiritual halo of Islam and its men. 


Although attempting to 
translate the untranslatable, to use 
S.H.M. Jafri’s words, Chittick has 
intelligently succeeded in following 
“the Arabic original with as much 
literal accuracy as could be con- 
trived while maintaining a readuble 
and understandable English text.” 
Equally successfully, he has trans- 
mitted the spirituality of the text and, 
of course, of the man to whom it 
belongs to an extent rarely attained in 
similar attempts made with Arabic 
masterpieces. In fact, one could feel 
the spiritual transcendence experi- 
enced by the translator himself while 
working, as he does not hide the fact 
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that the Imam's supplications are by 
no means limited to Muslims only 
because of their universal appeal. 
Their overwhelming spiritual might 


is capable of stirring the pure of heart 
everywhere. 


While recommending the 
translator's apparent skill, one should 
also make a reference to the form of 
the book which lies under the pres- 
sure of bearing its content, one of the 
heaviest treasures of Islam. The text 
is charmingly presented in Arabic 
calligraphy with the translation of 
each Arabic portion provided on the 
opposite page, a device which makes 
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the book invaluable for Muslims 
living in the West. The whole book 
is nicely printed with accurate “trans- 
literations” of the Arabic words. The 
well-documented volume is also 
supplied with an appendix, contain- 
ing the Imam’s “Treatise of Rights,” 
a useful bibliography and an index 
of names and terms. Unlike the very 
many dust-gathering translations 
done by some Orientalists, this trans- 
lation is surely going to be a daily 
“prayer manual” for all the English- 
speaking Muslims, in addition to its 
invaluable significance to Ameri- 
can and British scholars of Islamic 
studies. 


ISMET MEHDI 


WORLD BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TRANSLATIONS OF THE MEAN- 
INGS OFTHEHOLY QURAN:PRINTED TRANSLATIONS 1515- 


1980, 


Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu; Istanbul, OIC Research Center for Islamic His- 


tory, Artand Culture, 1986;913рр. 


THE growth of literature of Islamic 
studies resulted in the growth of in- 
dexes and bibliographies. While the 
former is a post World War II phe- 
nomenon, the latter is, however, a 
recent development. The bibliogra- 
phy under review is one such index 
and there is much more of this kind 
of first ald available to the scholar 
today than it was in the past. For more 
details one can see the bi-annual 
journal of Qu'ranic studies ЧЛит- 


al-Qur’an published from Aligarh; 
the special issue of Muslim World 
Book Review (September, 1987) 
published from London; Quarterly 
Index Islamicus published from 
Cambridge; Islamic Book Review 
Index, and other sources. 


The group of research asso- 
ciates at IRCICA, Istanbul, need to 
be congratulated for the monumen- 
tal work of generating a bibliogra- 
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phy. It is not only listing of items, it 
is more than that, and that relates to 
the location of the document. List- 
ing and indexing is а simple job 
given the benefits of the computer 
ета, but identifying its location and 
providing details of its availability is 
a most labourious and cumbersome 
activity. This very difficult task has 
been achieved by them. 


The authors deserve appre- 
ciation for their labour and the edi- 
tor for his scholarly preface and in- 
troduction. The introduction is in 
itself a high piece of sound scholar- 
ship. The initial alm was to include 
printed works, manuscripts and oral 
translations. This, however, has been 
now phased and the bibliography in 
hand is the first product. The text is 
preceded by the list of sources for the 
compilation (References and 
Sources of the Bibliography), the 
bibliography is classified into 65 
languages of the world — in which 
there is material on the subject — and 
each language has subdivision of a) 
complete works and b) incomplete 
works and selections. The last part 
contains the indexes: name index, 
title index (listed separately are the 
subdivision of complete and incom- 
plete, апа selections), chronologi- 
cal index (with above subdivisions), 
and also one finds here the Arabic 
version of the introduction and pref- 
ace. 


The outcome of this bibliog- 
raphy is a series of by-products— 
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some planned by the research asso- 
dates, for the remaining, scholarly 
world to execute. IRCICA proposes 
further work on 1) evaluation of these 
translations, 2) updating once in ev- 
егу ten years this bibliography— the 
post 1980 publications on the sub- 
ject, and so on. What others can do is 
to take care of the omissions in this 
bibliography, and try to bring out a 
supplement of this work which will 
add much more to this work; further, 
there is a need to identify what Mus- 
lims have contributed and how far it 
is acceptable as Islamic as against 
what non-Muslims have contributed 
and how far it is acceptable as un- 
Islamic in the light of Qiyas and 
Ijma‘;one may also mention here 
the various attempts made to identify 
the sociology, the philosophy and 
the geography of the Qur'an and see 
what other areas have been worked 
upon in the areas of inter- and multi- 
disciplinary studies, and identify 
neglected and untouched themes and 
concepts. f 


What this bibliography con- 
tains is also evident from the numeri- 
cal figure mentioned in each line of 
the preface to indicate what it is in 
terms of size, quantity, dimension, 
scope, coverage, etc. For instance, it 
has 2672 entries (the total number as 
identified by the compilers), in 65 
languages of the world, from all 
continents; it has taken note of 551 
first printings of complete transla- 
tions, and 883 of incomplete works 
and selections; it has surveyed 135 
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libraries and other sources and 
searched 81 library collections. 


' Despite а few omissions, 


printing errors and compilation 
shortfalls, this magnum opus is wor- 
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thy of acquisition by any major ref^ 
erence library dealing with com- 
parative religion, Islamics, 
Orientalia, and Near Eastern stud- 
ies. 


MOHAMED TAHER 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN WESTERN ASTRONOMY 
IN INDIA DURING 18-19 CENTURIES 


Institute of History of Medicine and Medical Research, Hamdardnagar, 


Tughlagabad, NewDelhi, 1985. 


INDIA has an ancient tradition in as- 
tronomy. The 27 Nakshatras which 
lie on the paths of the moon and the 
sun are enumerated in Yajurveda 
(3000 B.c.). Astronomy flourished in 
India during the Siddhantic period 
starting from Aryabhatta in the fifth 
century to Bhaskara II in the twelfth 
century of the Christrian era. 


During the next six centuries 
there was a period of comparative 
stagnation in the progress of as- 
tronomy. But Sawai Jai Singh (1688- 
1743) made commendable efforts. 
He was greatly influenced by the 
works of the astronomers of the 
Samarkand School and he extended 
their work. Jai Singh also built five 
observatories in Jaipur, Delhi, 
Mathura, Varanasi and Ujjain in the 
eighteenth century and thus sustained 
interest in astronomy. 


A new phase in the develop- 
ment of astronomy began in the Brit- 
ish period with the establishment of 
several modern observatories. The 
book under review concentrates on 
this period. 

The following observatories 
were established in India during the 
18th and 19th centuries: 


Madras Observatory (1792) 
2. Calcutta Observatory (1825) 


Royal Observatory at Lucknow 
(1835) 


4. Raja of Tranvancore Obser- 
vatory at Trivandrum (1837) 


5. Poona Observatory (1842) 


6. St. Xavier College Observa- 
tory at Calcutta (1875) 
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7. Maharaja Takhtasinghji Ob- 
servatory at Poona (1882) . 


8. Hennessy and Haig Observe- 
tories at Dehra Dun (1884, 
1886) 


9 Presidency College Observa- 
tory at Calcutta (1900) 


The Directors of these obser- 
vatories were Europeans and the 
Royal Society at London was the 
chief authoritative advisory body: 


Professor Ansari has high- 
lighted the role of these observato- 
ries and the important achievements. 
Hakeem Abdul Hameed Saheb has 
rightly commended in the Foreword 
“the author's account of the estab- 
lishment of observatories in differ- 
ent party of India.” The sources from 
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which the material is drawn are 
clearly indicated. 


The author has indicated that 
except the Madras Observatory, all 
other observatories ultimately 
stopped functioning. He has dis- 
cussed the problems which led to 
this state of affairs. A noteworthy 
defect has been that astronomy was 
not integrated into the system of edu- 
cation. : 


It is heartening to note that in 
the twentieth century, India is taking 


` ап active part in the study of as-' 


tronomy. The book concludes by 
mentioning the illuminating ex- 
amples of two outstanding Indian 
astronomers, -Meghnad Saha (1893- 
1956) and M.K. Vainu Bappu (1927- 
1982). 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND THE MYSTICAL 
PERSPECTIVE OF EXISTENCE WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO MAWLANA AZAD* 


SYED VAHIDUDDIN 


+ 


PHILOSOPHY, mysticism and religion have developed a different form of 
relationship in Eastern and Western traditions. In our country they have 
intermingled so closely that only by a conceptual effort can we distinguish 
them. In the West and in the Islamic context their relationship has been 
ambivalent. Philosophy and mysticism in the West, to take them first, are 
often brought into such sharp contrast that to call a view purported to be 
philosophical as mystical is to veto outright its philosophical claim to 
validity. Kant (1724-1804), the philosopher of categorical imperative, 
regarded with strong disfavour mystic ecstasy which he branded as en- 
thusiasm, as it was apt to affect adversely moral earnestness. Hegel(1770- 
1831) assigned to philosophy a higher place than that of art and religion 
and found no place for mysticism in his philosophy. He ridiculed the view 
that ‘feeling’ and intuition (Anschauung) could ever have a cognitive 
value. But among the post-Kantian thinkers Fichte (1762-1814) and 
Schelling(1775-1854), especially the latter, responded positively to the 
great German mystics of the past like Ескћагі(1260?-1327?) and 
Bohme(1575-1624), Schopenhauer(1788-1860) sought refuge in the 
Upanishads. То go back to the classical period of Greek philosophy, we 
find in Plato (4272-347 B.C.) and later in Plotinus (2052-270) deep mys- 
tical strains from which mystics of all times have drawn inspiration. And 
in most recent times no less a perceptive student of mysticism than 
William James (1842-1910) freely acknowledged the relevance of mys- 
ticism for a full account of reality. He wrote: “I repeat once more, the 
existence of mystical states absolutely overthrows the pretensions of 
non-mystical states to be the sole and ultimate dictators of what we may 
believe." 


Now when we come to understand religion in its relationship to 
mysticism we land in an area which does not allow any clear answer. The . 
mystics, be they Muslims or Christians, have always remained subject to ` 
suspicion and, their views often dubbed as heretical, were exposed to 
persecution, some of them having to pay with their life. It need not be 
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assumed that the orthodox fears and suspicions have been without foun- 
dation. With their visionary experiences and emotional exuberance mys- 
tics are apt to fall a prey to deceptive intimations, however elevated their 
rank might be. ^ The Muslim Sufis were wise enough to adhere strictly to 
the Shari'ah so as to effectively preserve moral sanity and prevent the 
antinomian tendencies which have threatened the mystics of all times. 


Philosophy, mysticism and religion have developed varied accents in 
their historical manifestations. They are far from being homogenous and 
uniform in their overt expression. Philosophy as an open inquiry cannot 
but allow alternative interpretations of reality and it will be difficult to 
point to any conclusion of philosophy as conclusive. Every answer to a 
question leads to another question and thus the history of philosophy 
moves on. Though philosophy is supposed to be rational in its intention, 
the limits of pure reason, in other words, the limits of rationality become 
soon obvious. Kant's critique is really an attempt on the part of 
philosophy at self-evaluation. When it is a question of mysticism, we find 
great confusion. If mysticism means the recognition of a non-rational 
source of knowledge and immediate contact with reality through intui- 
tion, illumination or what not, it is still bound to give expression to its 
alleged experiences in terms which are intelligible. This means that it can 
not make itself creditable without resorting to rational categories, how- 
ever ineffable the original experience might seem to be. 


Any attempt to throw light on the relation of mysticism to religion 
bristles with difficulties. All great religions have mystic dimension not 
only in their historical development but even in their existential roots, 
denied though it may have been by their legalistically oriented spokes- 
men. The protestant theologian Pau! Tillich (1886-1965) has spoken of 
religion as the depth dimension of man’s experience. We-may go a step 
further and assert that even in religion as a historical manifestation we 
may do well to distinguish the surface dimension from its depth dimen- 
sion which is often obscured by its surface view. Consequently we can say 
that mysticism is the depth dimension of religion and has surfaced in all 
world religions. It is again to be distinguished in its two aspects, one 
doctrinaire and the other experiential. Conflicts and tensions grow when 
the mystics try to conceptualise and to develop a theosophical system. 
Their doctrinaire claim becomes suspect, and their claim to non-rational 
source of knowledge, variously called intuition or illumination, con- 
troversial. As ilhàm, in the Islamic context, it is sharply distinguished from 
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the prophetic revelation. Some philosophers in spite of their basic dis- 
agreement have made pronouncements perilously close to mysticism. 
Spinoza (1632-1677), though a rationalist to the core in his Ethics, 
ultimately resorts to intuition. And his idea of the infinite divine at- 
tributes, two of which only are accessible to knowledge, breathes of mystic 
perception rather than of rational apprehension. Bergson (1859-1941) is 
the philosopher who is most vocal in his crusade against rationalism, 
though he cannot help resorting to elaborate rational arguments to 
combat rationalism and to deny the creditability of the intellect to ap- 
prehend reality. 


Our appreciation of mystical consciousness requires a proper under- 
standing of the existential roots of man. Man is distinguished from other 
creatures in his feeling of loneliness. While since Aristotle we are accus- 
tomed to define man as a social animal, man alone is lonely in a way which 
no other animal is. The Qu’ran is alert to his loneliness when it quietly 
declares that man is created lonely. However he may try to overcome it 
through diversions the feeling of loneliness cannot leave him alone. 
Bertrand Russell (1872-1970), passionate sceptic as he was, was so driven 
to the edge of religion by the overbearing feeling of loneliness which 
drove him to seek escape in what he calls ecstasies of love and sex. He 
avows: “The loneliness of the human soul is unendurable, nothing can 
penetrate it except the highest intensity of the sort of love that religious 
teachers have preached." And again, “I find myself involved in a vast 
mist of solitude both emotional and metaphysical, from which I can find 
no issue.” And it is this which makes us eminently responsible to the 
whispers of the unseen. 


Now from general reflections let us proceed to specific questions 
relevant to our main concern. All the three religions of the Abrahamic 
tradition have witnessed tensions and suspicion between doctrinaire 
orthodoxy and philosophy as a rational pursuit. The great Jewish 
philosopher Spinoza had to face excommunication from his community 
because of his conception of God, though ironically enough he was called 
God-intoxicated man by the German Romanticists. The philosophers of 
Islam, the hukama’, had to face the charge of heresy for their metaphysi- 
cal conclusions which seemed to deviate from the established orthodox 
position on the destiny of man and seemed to have been moulded under 
the influence of Greek thought. However their understanding of 
philosophy was developed not by unadulterated Aristotelian teaching 
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but by the infiltration of Neoplatonic thought. Al-Ghazali's crusade is not 
really levelled against philosophy as a discipline but against certain 
conclusions of the philosophers. Anyhow his critique is as much a part of 
philosophy as anything else. If one argues against philosophy philosophi- 
cally one is really contributing to the development of a way of thought 
which one was supposed to destroy. Now by doing just this Ghazali 
(1059-1111) has created a niche for himself in the history of philosophy. 
However, as regards the relation of philosophy to mysticism, we do not 
find this relation to have been altogether negative. Abū ‘Ali Sina (980- 
1037) seemed to have corresponded extensively with tbe eminent Sufi 
Abi Sa'id b. Abi'l-Khayr (967-1049) and yet he has been projected as а 
model of rationality. His later works show a strong mystical tendency and 
Abu Sa'id b. Abi'I-Khayr seemed to have remarked: What he knows I see. 
In other words, the knowledge of the mystic is immediate perception 
unmediated by thought. Another highly interesting story is handed down 
to us about the meeting of Ibn Rushd (1126-98) with the great Shaykh Ibn 
‘Arabi (d.1240). In the post-Ghazalian development of Islamic thought 
in Iran philosophy and mysticism seem to have come very close. 


When we probe into the relationship of mysticism to religion in the 
context of Islam we encounter a peculiar sort of ambivalence which has 
continued down the ages to the recent past. Sufism has not found favour 
with an influential school of Muslim theology and the visionary experien- 
ces of the Sufis have been branded as devil's delusions. If this is so, it is 
difficult to understand the commitment of deeply pious souls to Sufism. 
Some of them, firmly entrenched though they were in orthodoxy, made 
greatly moving utterances of ecstatic frenzy. Khwajah ‘Abd-Allah Ansari 
of Herat (1006-1088) was one of them. The two towering personalities of 
our country who are supposed to represent the Islamic ethos at its best 
are Mawlana Abul Kalam Azad and ‘Allamah Iqbal. The ambivalence we 
are talking about stares us in the face in their different pronouncements 
about Sufism. Of the two Iqbal has aired them more freely in poetry and 
with philosophical restraint in his Lectures. While taking Rumi (1207- 
73), a Sufi of the purest waters, as his guide he has transformed him into 
his own image projecting him as the embodiment of the dynamism of 
Islam. Central to the critique of the ‘Allamah is the distinction that he 
draws between the mystic and the prophetic consciousness. He writes: 
“The mystic does not wish to return from the repose of ‘unitary 
experience’; and even when he does return, as he must, his return does 
not mean much for mankind at large. The prophet’s return is creative. He 
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returns to insert himself into the sweep of time with a view to control the 
forces of history, and thereby to create a fresh world of ideals. For the 
mystic the repose of ‘unitary experience’ is something final; for the 
prophet it is the awakening within him, of world-shaking psychological 
forces, calculated to completely transform the human world.”” But the 
way Iqbal tries to demarcate the Prophetic from the mystic consciousness 
has only a limited validity. Sufism, to confine ourselves to the Islamic 
dimension, has not been all that exclusively contemplative, and some 
mystics were quite averse to the quietist response involving themselves 
in political activity and even leading revolts. In other words, they were 
imbued with Prophetic pathos. Najm al-Dín КиЬга (4.1220) died fighting 
with the Mongols. Remarkably enough Iqbal observes a little further in 
the same Lecture, “А prophet may be defined as a type of mystic con- 
sciousness in which ‘unitary experience’ tends to overflow its boundaries 
and seeks opportunities of redirecting or refasbioning the forces of 
collective life. Rumi, whom Iqbal makes his guide, stands really at the 
crossroads of the mystic and prophetic consciousnesses as Iqbal under- 
stands them. 


Now in Mawlana Azad we find affiliation to seemingly conflicting 
trends of thought. First of all he was a Muslim ‘alim who had to satisfy 
the requirements of the established tradition. He was also the spokesman 
of a political party with an out and out secular commitment. At the same 
time he had his roots in the Sufi tradition which he could not suppress 
and which could not but surface occasionally. Mawlana Azad’s perception 
of mysticism in relation to philosophy is best seen in the illuminating 
introduction that he wrote for the History of Philasophy: Eastern and 
Western which was planned on his own initiative and published by the 
Government of India. He writes: “The earliest Indian Philosophy is to be 
found in the distinct mystic and religious tone of the Upanishads. This 
should not lead us to the erroneous conclusion of Zeller and Erdmann, 
that early Indian Philosophy should be excluded from an account of 
empirical or rational Philosophy. It is true that so long as mysticism is the 
experience of an individual, we cannot apply it to the tests of empirical 
enquiry. But when an attempt is made to build up a logical system of 
speculation on the basis of such experience, it must not only be included 
within the Province of Philosophy but may well constitute an important 
part of it." Mawlana’s perception of philosophy speaks eloquently of his 
realisation that be it phildsophy, religion, or mysticism, none stands in a 
vacuum. They all stand at the cross currents of different traditions and it 
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is the duty of the succeeding generations to assimilate them all creatively. 
With his roots in Islam, conversant with the spiritual trends of his native 
soil and alert to the winds of ideas coming from the West, Azad’s 
intention must have been to develop what he called a synoptic outlook, 
though his political commitment and deep involvement in the national 
struggle did not allow him to evolve a fully consistent philosophical 
perspective. Azad's views can not be really defined with the belp of any 
one of his writings and the most scholarly may not be as representative 
as his relatively neglected works. His Tarjuman, for example, is the most 
appreciated and will always call to mind Azad's deep scholarship and his 
deep concern for introducing Islam to the world in a way which satisfies 
the present-day intellectuals and illuminates its response to modern 
challenges. But if we wish to find therein Azad's affiliation to Sufism, we 
will be disappointed. His main concern here was to project Islam as 
meaningful for the modern intellectual and for this purpose nothing 
better could have been done than to develop Ошгапіс theses by an 
intelligible elucidation of the opening Surah. It is here that God is 
projected in His cosmic relevance. Of all His attributes priority is given 
to the quality of His mercy, His justice being tempered by mercy, and the 
straight path that is pointed to is not a path which is new but the one 
followed by His chosen ones earlier. Thus his main concern was to project 
the Quranic humanism not as stripped of transcendence but as em- 
bedded in it. All great works, especially in the religious area, enclose 
different layers and apart from the main currents which are immediately 
visible, they have undercurrents which will always remain a challenge “for 
those who reflect." Mawlana has studiously by-passed the mystic over- 
tones and philosophical issues and concentrated on pragmatic concerns, 
and rightly so. The kind of man that al-Qur'an builds and the kind of life 
that man is enjoined to follow, і.е. to follow virtue (maruf) and eschew 
vice (munkar), have been well brought out. But when it comes to ques- 
tions which have continued to worry and bewilder thinking minds, as that 
of the nature of human freedom in relation to divine omnipotence and 
omniscience and the kinds of arguments which lead to the idea of divinity, 
and the kind of life which can be envisaged beyond the grave, are 
discussed in a popular, albeit scholarly framework, but hardly to satisfy a 
philosophical critic, Needless to say, I am not saying this in a spirit of 
criticism but rather to justify his refusal to involve himself in discussions 
which would not lead to any conclusion but which would hinder the reader 
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from apprehending basic Qur'anic concerns immediately relevant to his 
life. 


It may be easily conceded however that the Qur'an is so rich in 
allusions and intimations that we cannot help agreeing with the Sufis who 
see in the Qur'ànic text different layers of meaning. Little wonder if one 
does not feel satisfied with what common sense suggests or with what a 
laborious exploration of the Qur'ànic vocabulary yields. The problem of 
the Qur’anic hermeneutics stares us in the face the moment we open the 
Book. The most recurrent names of Allah are ‘Rahman’ and *Rabim' both 
derived from the all encompassing quality of mercy, rahmah. Is it only a 
rhetorical device, as some commentators think, calculated to make us 
attentive to this quality by stressing it, a view quite in keeping with 
common sense? A closer view shows that ‘Rahman’ is sometimes singled 
out among the names and is almost equated with Allàh, the name par 
excellence. 'Abd al-Karim al-Jili (1365-1428), for instance, opines that 
while ‘Rahim’ is indicative of Jamal, God's gracious beauty and manifests 
unmixed mercy, *Rahman' covers Jalal, His sublimity and majesty which 
need not exclude wrath but which is yet subservient to His mercy. 


If we wish to discover Mawlana Azad's kinship with the Sufi mind we 
will have to move beyond the confines of the Tarjuman and follow closely, 
sometimes explicitly and sometimes between the lines, Azad's mystic 
pathos. A great scripture revered as the Word of God by millions and 
meditated upon by the deeply pious souls cannot be expected to exhaust 
itself in one viewpoint but reveals itself differently to different levels of 
sensitivity. If it is true of great achievements of secular literature, it must 
be even more true of sacred literature. That God is called the First and 
Last, the Light of heavens and earth, the Overseer who sees all but whom 
none can see, named with different names and yet remains the 
anonymous He (Ни) who transcends all that is named, may well give rise 
to sterile scholastic speculation as well as to bewilderment (hayrah). 
'Allamah Iqbal’s categorical declaration that the Qur'àn emphasises 
‘deed’ rather than idea is true, yet it is not the whole truth. The sacred 
Book is rich in contemplative moments and some of its basic intentions 
are not action-oriented. The priority given to dhikr, the importance 
attached to night vigils as well as a number of ideas like that of amanah, 
mithaq, sharh-i sadr, mi raj have such mystic and non-rational accents that 
they can only be meditated upon as has been done by the Sufis, and hardly 
lend themselves to any conceptual understanding. With Mawlana Azad 
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too issues of current relevance and moral concerns of a humanistic 
ideology get the upper hand and he sedulously fights shy of Sufi perspec- 
tives and scholastic hair-splitting. Small wonder if he has safely found 
refuge in the appreciation of the Qur'an as it was understood by ‘the first 
generation of the Muslims.’ He is motivated pragmatically in bringing the 
sacred Scripture close to the modern mind by bringing the universality of 
the Qur’anic message and laying special stress on the transcendental unity 
of religions as relevant to a divided world. And yet it must be conceded 
that the Qur’anic message is multidimensional: the interpreter can easily 
choose any and project it as the dominant one and leave everything else 
as peripheral. 


Now it is worthwhile to give consideration to another, though no less 
important, side of this genius, the mystic awareness. The essay on the 
ecstatic and rather un-conventional Sufi, Sarmad, cannot be dismissed as 

. born of youthful exuberance but as revealing a marked trait in Azad’s own 
thinking which did not come to light glaringly but only found expression 
in subdued accents. His letter to ‘Abd al-Rahman Kashmiri bears tes- 
timony to his innermost feelings and his abiding concerns. Here he 
declares without mincing words that the conclusion he has been led to in 
his long search for truth is that no final assurance and spiritual realisation 
can be reached without immediate experience which he calls dhawq 
(taste) in the parlance of the Sufis. And in the Tadhkirah he graphically 
describes the shifting states of his restless soul, now swayed by ambition, 
now awakened to a sense of humility by the observation of Nature in its 
varied manifestations. The most remarkable phase of his early life is the 
time when he was almost carried away by the tumult of the senses. And 
lo! *all at once the grace of God appeared in the form of profane love." 
But again it was His gracious concern which did not allow him to tarry 
long in this stage. Needles to say, if he had tarried much longer, it would 
not bave made any difference. He rightly points out in keeping with the 
Sufi tradition that the nearest way to sacred love is through profane love. 
Anyhow Mawlana believes that he passed through profane love only to 
surpass it soon. 


However there are certain features of his character which seem to 
militate against the Sufi temperament and it will not be difficult for a critic 
to dwell on them and consider them as his dominant traits which ruled 
his public life. A critic may well point out his pre-occupation with himself, 
his 'egotism,' and his attempt to maintain his self image and yet he cannot 
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ignore the deeper levels of his character which left an indelible mark on 
his close friends and colleagues: his sublime restraint against his detrac- 
tors all his life. The letter that he wrote in response to the strictures he 
was subjected to is a remarkable piece of self-effacement and self- 
. depreciation and shows clearly that the man as he appeared to the 
outsiders and on the platform had concealed within him the awareness 
of his inadequacies truly representative of Sufi sentiment." If one could 
say that he did not integrate contradictory perspectives, responding 
positively to each, to Ibn Taymiyah and Shah Wali-Allah as to ecstatic 
Sufis, this was because his was an open mind in a much deeper sense than 
it is understood in our profane context, open to the scared in all its 
elusiveness and to human experience in all its waywardness. 


In conclusion we may say that Mawlana Azad reflected in his person 
a life style in which aesthetic and mystical elements were inextricably 
blended. His unqualified abandon to the sound of music, his dedication 
to poetry, his imaginative appreciation of Nature were built-in com- 
ponents of his life, whereas his role as an ‘alim and a political activist were 
peripheral in comparison. This is not by any means to deny his meaningful 
response to the challenges of his time and unwavering allegiance to the 
causes which he cherished, but to highlight an aspect of his life which is 
apt to be overshadowed by passing controversies and debates. However 
Azad will be remembered not as he was in his authenticity and intimacy, 
a lonely and anguished soul in whose privacy no one could intrude, but 
as he appeared to the public gaze as a Muslim scholar of wide sympathies 
and a national luminary of high standing, 


NOTES 


Ы Paper presented to the International Seminar on Sufism held in New Delhi, 
November, 1991. 


(1) As quoted by G.W.M. Tyrrell in Human Personality (London, 1954) , p.43. 

(2) Cf. Al-Qur’an, XXIES2. 0 

(3) Ibid, LXXIV:11. | ж. 

(4) The Autobiography of Bertrand Russell, vol i (George Allen & Unwin, 1987), p.146. 
(5) Ibid. p.160. 


(6) E ا‎ A M 


INTERNATIONAL ISLAMIC CALENDAR AND 
ITS NEW PRESENTATION 


MOHAMMAD ILYAS 


Introduction 


THE Islamic calendar has a critical role to play. This is due to its involve- 
ment in important religious practices and being an important element of 
Islamic civilization. However, presently the Islamic calendar is not work- 
ing as a suitable time system — either at local/regional level or on a global 
scale. This is reflected by the facts that, 


(i) all international activity in Muslim countries is conducted 
through the Gregorian (solar) calendar, 


(ii) there are serious differences in determining the important 
dates like the beginning of Ramadan and ‘Ids from one country 
to another and in different parts of a country. 


The above-mentioned problems are, by and large, due to a lack of 
understanding of the underlying science, lack of suitable expertise, con- 
fusions and non-availability of appropriate data/information. To over- 
come the above problems in a systematic way, an International Islamic 
Calendar Programme has been initiated. 


The International Islamic Calendar Programme 


To lay the framework for the proper implementation of an Interna- 
tional Islamic Calendar, the need to activate a concerted international 
effort in this direction was identified at the International Conference on 
Science in Islamic Polity held at Islamabad in 1983 which was co-spon- 
sored by the Organization of Islamic Conference (OIC). 


In a follow-up Action Plan, an International Islamic Calendar 
Programme was initiated in 1983. It has been widely discussed with 
professionals and Islamic community leaders in many countries during 
the last 7 years. Besides the finer details and development of a system- 
atic experimental base, the Programme includes the organization of a 
series of expository/explanatory Regional/National Seminar-cum- 
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Workshop(s)and finally an International Conference on Islamic Calen- 
dar. These are meant to develop an integrated implementation 
machinery. 


These seminars aim at creating a clearer understanding of the work- 
ings of an International Islamic Calendar and initiate a process of bring- 
ing the calculations close to actual sighting and thereby reducing the 
present conflicts. Also, this process would help in the evolution of 
suitable professional teams and other resources at the national and 
regional levels so that the global implementation process after the Inter- 
national Conference can be followed up smoothly and effectively. In this 
expository programme, about 15 institutional and regional seminars have 
been already undertaken. 


At the heart of these meetings and the Programme lies the scientific 
work of global visibility prediction of the new moon and the associated 
International Lunar Date Line (ILDL). These form the basis of the 
International Islamic Calendar. It is, therefore, important that we ex- 
amine these aspects in some detail. 


It seems that the misuse of power by Roman priests in the matter of 
calendrical intercalation angered Caesar so much that he decided to 
introduce a purely solar calendar. This weakened the lunar system's hold 
on time keeping. 


The lunar calendar received a major boost when Muslims adopted a 
purely lunar system (632 С.Е.) in the simplest form of an-exact and fixed 
year of 12 moon months. (Prior to this the Makkans would change the 
sacred nature of the specific months to suit themselves through intercala- 
tion in a way similar to the Roman Pontiffs.) The pertinent command in 
the Qur'àn is given in IX:36; 11:189. 


In modern times, if a calendar is to serve a practical use on a global 
scale, tbe dates have to be inter-related between any two places through 
a Date Line. Both the lunar and solar systems are basically local, and in 
Europe as elsewhere, time and date were reckoned according to the local 
meridian of each place until nearly the end of the 19th century. The solar 
system indirectly, and somewhat accidentally, began to be international- 
ized in the post-telegraph and railways introduction phase (the latter 
contributing to the fast travel) with the arbitrary adoption of Greenwich 
(1874 C.E.) as Prime Meridian. This was actually to facilitate determina- 
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tion of the position at sea. However this later on gave rise to the Interna- 
tional Solar Date Line. 


Countries adopted the use of the arbitrary Solar Date Line for 
calendrical use gradually, some in more recent decades. It is in the matter 
of Date Line that the Lunar Calendar was stuck and got left behind. And 
it is this need of an International Date Line for the Internationalization of 
the Lunar Calendars, specifically in the context of Islamic Lunar Calen- 
dar, which became the concern of this author 12 years ago. 


Global Visibility of the New Moon and Lunar Date Line Astronomical 
Prediction Method 


Almost every civilization has made use of the lunar calendar at one 
time or another and many continue to use it at present. Beginning of a 
new month with the appearance of the new crescent moon was a natural 
thing to do in ancient times. Even though the purely lunar system was 
gradually transformed into a luni-solar system, the practice of using the 
first visible crescent remained in force with subsequent civilizations and 
was further strengthened by the Muslims. 


It was to the credit of the Muslims that after intensive work, purely 
physics-based prediction methods were evolved and continually im- 
proved upon. Ya‘qub ibn Tariq, Habash, al-Khwarizmi, Moses, al-Battāni, 
al-Farghàni, Thabit, al-Sufi, al-Tüsi were among the notable workers. 
These and more recent efforts have led to a modern 1 (combined) criterion 
developed by Ilyas for average viewing conditions.” 


Global Visibility and ILDL 


Given a reliable astronomical prediction method (criterion), it is not 
difficult to make use of it for prior determination of the expected visibility 
at the given evening and the commencement of the new Islamic month 
for any desired place. Indeed, this was routine practice in the Islamic 
period from 8th century onwards. However, in modern times, one needs 
to examine the matter on a global scale. To make the necessary computa- 
tions over the entire global surface (for several consecutive days for each 
new month) requires a good electronic computer. Indeed, without the 
modern developments in computational machines, this kind of work 
would be practically impossible. And without making such calculations 
on a global scale, the study of an International Calendar which is realistic 
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and matches religious needs would not have been possible. The outcome 
of these computations is schematically illustrated in Figure 1. We note 
that at each latitude circle, there is a critical longitude at which the moon 
is expected to become visible first. This is because the minimum 
astronomical conditions are satisfied first at this place (at the time of local 
sunset). To the east of this critical longitude, the ‘chance of visibility’ 
decreases rapidly (growing dark disks) due to earlier arrival of sunset 
time; to the west, the ‘chance’ increases rapidly (growing white disks) due 
to the delayed occurrence of the local sunset (which allows the moon to 
appear higher, bigger, and brighter). Thus, the line joining the first 
visibility longitudes at different latitudes becomes the (Islamic) Interna- 
tional Lunar Date Line (ILDL). 


Due to a small uncertainty (an inherent property of an observational 
event) in the prediction ‘criterion,’ there is a corresponding uncertainty 
zone around this line (ILDL) covering approximately 20 degrees to 30 
degrees in longitude on each side. 


ILDL and the International Islamic Calendar 


The ILDL is basically a natural demarcation line similar in usage to 
the arbitrarily fixed (systematized) Solar Date Line. This allows us to 
transform the local lunar calendar into an international form without 
affecting the basic condition of (expected) ‘local visibility’ of the new 
moon at each and every place. In other words, if everyone adhered to the 
‘local condition of expected visibility’ in deriving their local calendar 
(without worrying about anybody else), the end result would be a sys- 
tematic and unified International Islamic Calendar with global con- 
tinuity. Also, because such a (calculated) calendar would be closest to the 
actual sighting situation, it would allow adjustments for occasional depar- 
tures of 'actual sighting' from the calculated dates without seriously 
affecting the entire calendar (a month of 29 days may change to 30 and 
an adjacent one to 29 — mainly in the uncertainty zone only). 


Regardless of how we decide to determine the specific dates like ‘Id 
al-Fitr or First Ramadan, the real matter for the Islamic calendar (and 
indeed all lunar calendars) as a complete and practicable system would 
lie in our success with the implementation of the unified International 
Islamic Calendar which is calculated according to the same basis (of 
expected visibility) everywhere in the Muslim world. Indeed, today the 
absurdly differing dates between different Muslim countries and the 
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resultant chaotic conditions we experience each year on the occasion of 
‘Ids are due more to variations in calculations and less due to the adoption 
of calculations by some and actual sighting by others. Use of actual 
sighting practice for one or two important events would tend to give a 
seriously different date only if the calendar has been calculated wrongly 
according to a criterion other than the one for 'expected' visibility (in this 
case one may be actually going for sighting on 28th as is the practice today 
in many countriesl). 


Hijrah Day Number, Islamic Day Number and Islamic Lunation: 
New Calendrical References 


As we well know, in different parts of the Muslim world, there are 
significant variations in the Islamic (lunar) calendrical date determina- 
tion. For example, if we take solar date as a reference, we may find 1st 
Muharram being celebrated on 3rd, 4th or 5th July, depending upon 
which part of the world/country we are dealing with. Unfortunately, we 
have not developed an intrinsic reference system. If Islamic calendar has 
toserve as an independent and definitive time system, it needs an intrinsic 
common reference. 


For the modern solar and luni-solar calendrical systems, such a refer- 
ence system is provided by a set of three parameters: (i) a cumulative 
counting of the days of an era (from a certain epoch), (ii) a cumulative 
counting of the days of a year (from 1st January) and (iii) a cumulative 
counting of number of lunar cycle (from a certain reference point). These 
references are, respectively, known as Julian Day Number, Year Day 
Number and Lunation Number. 


For the Islamic calendar, we can introduce a similar set of references 
quite easily because of the calendar's simplicity; a fixed “12 months to a 
year' structure and the definitive knowledge of the beginning of the 
Islamic era, i.e. the event of Hijrah. We introduce and define these new 
terminologies applicable to the Islamic calendar (but usable for other 
luni-time system) as follows. 


Islamic Lunation Number (ILN) 


The ILN would denote the number of lunar cycles (moon-months). 
The beginning is taken from Muharram, the first Islamic month in the 
Hijrah year 0001, i.e. the beginning of the Islamic calendar era. Twelve 
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lunations will make one Islamic year or 1200 lunations will make one 
Islamic calendar century. 


Islamic Day Number (IDN) 


The IDN would denote the cumulative day number of an Islamic 
(calendar) year varying from 1 to 354 (355). 1st Muharram will be IDN 1; 
IDN 30 will be 30th Muharram or Ist Rabi‘ al-Awwal depending upon 
the number of days in Muharram. 


Hijrah Day Number (HDN) 


The HDN would denote the cumulative day number with reference 
to an epoch. Naturally, we choose the beginning of the Islamic (Hijrah) 
calendar, i.e. 1st Muharram 0001 to mark Hijrah Day Number 1. Even 
though there are slight variations in the reported dates of 1st Muharram 
0001, we can ascertain this as follows: 
The Conjunction of July 622 on 14 July UT 0831 
Saudi Mean 
Solar time 1131 


Sunset time in Saudi Arabia on 14 July 622 = MST > 1800 

Age of the new astronomical moon at sunset 

on 14 July 622 = hrs 7 

According to expected visibility criterion 

(Пуаѕ, 1984), the expected sighting on 

the evening (after sunset) on = July - 15,622 

1st Muharram 0001 = July - 16,622 

(expected visibility basis) = JD - 1948439.5 
= HDN - 000001 

1st Muharram 1411 = July - 24, 1990 

(expected visibility basis) = JD - 2448096.5 


HDN - 499657 
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Based upon the above reference points, we are now able to construct 
local/regional Islamic calendar which has definitive reference points to 
provide an inter-comparison of the Islamic dates without reference to the 
solar calendar dates. The Hijrah Day Number may need some further 
considerations for a modern geographical reference. At present, we take 
this with reference to Saudi Arabia because the reference for the begin- 
ning of the calendar has to be there. 


We may maintain the solar calendar dates on Islamic calendars as a 
secondary reference and for seasonal information (this can also Бе as- 
certained by indicating 33 year lunar cycle). Within the presentation of 
the monthly charts, we should incorporate the information on lunar 
conjunction (wrongly referred to as new moon which can be confusing) 
which provides a good quick check on the first (expected) evening 
visibility of the new moon and the beginning of the new Islamic month at 
local sunset. 


As a sample presentation, we include the Islamic calendar for 1411 
for the Asian-Pacific region Tàble 2. It may be easily noted that on this 
structure, the end/beginning of a month may be shifted by 1 calendar date 
but the other parameters on the listing in various columns (except col. 
Number 3) remain unchanged. 


With this structure, one can compare a certain Islamic date in different 
countries internally against the definitive Hijrah day number or Islamic 
Day Number without having to worry about the corresponding solar 
dates. This structure, I believe makes the Islamic calendar self contained 
and complete — an important element of the strength of a time system. 


Future Directions 


Having seen this area evolve over the last 15 years, I can say that 
without doubt there is now considerable understanding of this need for 
internationalization of the Calendar throughout the Muslim world as a 
result of an intensive effort made at various levels during the first two 
phases of the International Islamic Calendar Programme. More impor- 
tantly, there is already progress towards the activation of an International 
Islamic Calendar Programme with an internationally coordinated effort. 
A series of 15 seminars and regional workshops have been held during 
the second phase. А good many institutions in the Muslim world are now 
taking an increasingly keen interest in the development of this work. 
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These are very positive developments making for the launching of phase 
3 of the International Islamic Calendar Programme involving Interna- 
tional Implementation & Review. We just have to continually keep 
working on this towards perfection and expansion with patience and 
without undue haste. 


OCTOBER ISLAMIC CULTURE 1991 





Table I 5 
Summary of Development of ASTRONOMICAL Criterion: B.C.-198 
Period Astronomers Criterion Remarks 
——— B.C Ancents (Babylonians) 4.2 12 based on observations 
(or moonset 48 min. 
after sunset) 
——BC Chinese using Babylonzmn rule, 
Greeks (Aratos, not much attention to 
Berossos of Chaideon this area 
(300 B.C), Ptolemy) 

500 A.D. Hindus 1.2127 perhaps based on An- 
Gent's observations (сіа- 
borate system of caku- 
lations developed and 
importance of lunar 
width 

767-778 Yaqub Ibn Tanq tables foc calculation 

740-840 calcul system developed 

-830 Al-Khwarizmi 95 «a, 
731-861 Moses Ibn Maimon 9 «a, «24 general 
(Maimonxles) ар+с2 27 Autumn and Spring 
850-929 Al-Battan а;<17 (cal system developed) 
Al-Farghani (when a, is large) 

826-901 Thabet b. Qurra 11° <a, 625° — 

-986 Ааш Rahman ALSufi aq > 12” follows Babylonian rule 

973-1048 Al-Birum refers to Habash & Batta- 
ni 

Ibn Sina — 
1258-1274 Nasır Al-Din — 
Al-Tusi 

{Sth century Ghryath Al-Din 1.212 as Babylonian; begm 
al-k ashani sightmg 24 minutes past 
. sunset 

1910-11 Fotheringham & af AZ) a KZ А2 (or ag > 11°-12° foc ДА; 
Maunder = ( observational) 

1977 Brum 14 A2 < KZ, o) 
and erroneous 

1981—84 Tyas ай AZ) 2 fer, 2 composite of two mde- 
pendent criterion 

1983 Ilyas Ago > flat, sason, усаг) sampler approximate cri- 
tenon 

Кады Tyas £s > Па mason) (moon- more accurate, shows 


set lag (min) 41 +2007, quality of Ancent's more 
46+4 at 30°; 49 29 at general rule for upto tmd 
40; 55 +15 at 50 latitude 
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Islamic Lunation: 16921 


Astronomical lunation: 836 


49... 


9656 
9657 
9658 
9659 
9660 


9661 
9662 
9663 
9664 
9665 
9666 
9667 


9668 
9669 
9670 
9671 
9672 
9673 
9674 


9675 
9676 
9677 
9678 
9679 
9680 
9681 


9682 
9683 
9684 


CONJUNCTION 


NO.4 


Julian Day No: 2448094.62 


Solar Day (UT): 1990, Jul 22 0255 


regor{an 
Year Dayno Date Month 


ate 





ay rah Date ee 
5 Year Dayno Date Month |Da 
1411 1 1 Muharram Mon 
2 2 Tue 
3° 3 Wed 
4 4 Thu 
5 5 Fri 
6 6 Sat 
7 7 Sun 
8 8 Mon 
9 9 Tue 
1411 10 10 Muharram Wed 
п 1l Thu 
12 12 Fri 
13 13 Sat 
14 14 Sun 
15 15 Mon 
16 16 Tue 
17 17 Wed 
18 18 Thu 
19 19 Fri 
20 20 Sat 
21 21 Sun 
22 22 Mon 
23 23 Tue 
24 24 Wed 
25 25 Thu 
28 26 Fri 
27 27 Sat 
28 28 Sun 
29 29 Mon 
Note : 


1990 


1990 


204 
205 
206 
207 
208 


209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 


216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 


225 
226 
227 
228 
229 


230 
231 
232 


August 


ЧТтап Day 
244.... 


8095.5 
8096.5 
8097.5 
8098.5 
8099.5 


8100.5 
8101.5 
8102.5 
8103.5 
8104.5 
8105.5 
8106.5 


8107.5 
8108.5 
8109.5 
8110.5 
8111.5 
8112.5 
8113.5 


8114.5 
8115.5 
8116.5 
8117.5 
8118.5 
8119.5 
8120.5 


8121.5 
8122.5 
8123.5 


The Islamic Date begins at sunset on the date shown 
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LUNATION CONJUNCTION 
Islamic Lunation: 16922 Julian Day No: 2448124.03 
Astronomical Tunation: 837 Solar Day (UT): 1990, Aug 20 1240 



















Hijrah Date 
Year Dayno Date Month 


regorian Date 
Year Oayno Date Month 


Wea 
Da 





9685 1411 30 1 Safar Tua 1990 233 21 August 8124.5 
9686 31 2 Wed 234 2 8125.5 
9687 32 3 Thu 235 23 8126.5 
9688 33 4 Fri 236 24 8127.5 
9689 34 5 Sat 237 25 8128.5 
9690 35 6 Sun 238 26 8129.5 
9691 36 7 Mon 239 27 8130.5 
9692 37 8 Tue 240 28 8131.5 
9693 38 9 Wed 241 29 8132.5 
9694 39 10 Thu 242 30 8133.5 
9695 40 11 Fri 243 31 8134.5 
9696 1411 41 12 Safar Sat 1990 244 1 September 8135.5 
9697 42 13 Sun 245 2 8136.5 
9698 43 14 Mon 246 3 8137.5 
9699 44 15 Tue 247 4 8138.5 
9700 45 16 Wed 248 5 8139.5 
9701 46 17 Thu 249 6 8140.5 
9702 47 18 Fri 250 7 8141.5 
9703 48 19 Sat 251 8 8142.5 
9704 49 20 Sun 252 9 8143.5 
9705 50 21 Mon 253 10 8144.5 
9706 51 22 Tue 254 11 8145.5 
9707 52 23 Med 255 12 8146.5 
9708 53 24 Thu 256 13 8147.5 
9709 54 25 Fri 257 14 8148.5 
9710 55 26 Sat 258 15 8149.5 
9711 56 27 Sun 259 16 8150.5 
9712 57 28 Mon 260 17 8151 5 
9713 58 29 Tue 261 18 8152.5 
9714 59 30 Wed 262 19 8153.5 





Nota : The Islamic Date begins at sunsat on the date shown 
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LUNAT ION CONJUNCTION 
Islamic Lunation: 16923 Julian Day No: 2448153.53 
Astronomical lunation: 838 Solar Day (UT): 1990, Sept 19 0047 


Hijrah Date Gregorian Date 
Year Dayno Date Month jDa Year Dayno Date Month 





9715 1411 60 1 R'awal Thu 1990 263 20 September 8154.5 
9716 61 2 Fri 264 21 8155.5 
9717 62 3 Sat 265 22 8156.5 
9718 63 4 Sun 266 23 8157.5 
9719 64 5 Mon 267 24 8158.5 
9720 65 6 Tue 268 25 8159.5 
9721 66 7 Wed 269 28 8160.5 
9722 67 8 Thu 270 27 8161.5 
9723 68 9 Fri 271 28 8162.5 
9724 69 10 Sat 272 29 8163.5 
9725 70 11 Sun 273 30 8164.5 
9726 141] 71 12  R'awal Mon 1990 274 1 October 8165.5 
9727 72 13 Tue 275 2 8166.5 
9728 73 14 Wad 276 3 8167:5 
9729 74 15 Thu 277 4 8168.5 
9730 76 16 Fri 278 5 8169.5 
9731 76 17 Sat 279 6 8170.5 
9732 77 18 Sun 280 7 8171.5 
9733 78 19 Mon 281 8 8172.5 
9734 79 20 "Tue ° 282 9 8173.5 
9735 80 21 Wad 283 10 8174.5 
9736 81 22 Thu 284 11 8175.5 
9737 82 23 Fri 285 12 8176.5 
9738 83 24 Sat 286 13 8177.5 
9739 84 25 Sun 287 14 8178.5 
9740 85 26 Mon 288 15 8179.5 
9741 86 27 Tue 289 16 8180.5 
9742 87 28 Wed 290 17 8181.5 
9743 88 29 Thu 291 18 8182.5 
9744 89 30 Fri 292 19 8183.5 


Hote : The Islamic Date begins at sunset on the date shown 
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LUNATION CONJUNCTION 
Islamic Lunation: 16924 Julian Day No: 2448183.15 
Astronomical lunation: 839 Solar Day (UT): 1990, Oct 18 1538 





Jr ay Hijrah Date ea regorian Date ulfan Day 
49.... Year Dayno Date Month |Da Year Dayno Date Month 244.... 





9745 1411 90 1 R’akhr Sat 1990 293 20 October 8184.5 
9746 91 2 Sun 294 21 8185.5 
9747 92 3 Mon 295 22 8186.5 
9748 93 4 Tue 296 23 8187.5 
9749 94 5 Wed 297 24 8188.5 
9750 95 6 Thu 298 25 8189.5 
9751 96 7 Fri 299 26 8190.5 
9752 97 8 Sat 300 27 8191.5 
9753 98 9 Sun 301 28 8192.5 
9754 99 10 Mon 302 29 8193.5 
9755 100 11 Tue 303 30 8194.5 
9756 101 12 Wed 304 31 8195.5 
9757 1411 102 13  R'akhr Thu 1990 305 1 November 8196.5 
9758 103 14 Fri 305 2 8197.5 
9759 104 15 Ѕаї 307 3 8198.5 
9760 105 16 Sun 308 4 8199.5 
9761 106 17 Mon 309 5 8200.5 
9762 107 18 Tue 310 6 8201.5 
9763 108 19 Wed 311 7 8202.5 
9764 109 20 + Thu 312 8 8203.5 
9765 по 21 Fri 313 9 8204.5 
9766 111 2 Sat 314 10 8205.5 
9767 112 23 Sun 315 11 8206.5 
9768 113 24 Mon 316 12 8207.5 
9769 114 25 Tue 317 13 8208.5 
9770 115 26 Wed 318 14 8209.5 
9771 116 27 Thu 319 15 8210 5 
9772 117 28 Fri 320 16 8211.5 
9773 118 29 Sat 321 17 8212.5 





Note : The Islamic Date begins at sunset on the date shown 
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LUNATION CONJUNCTION 
Islamic Lunation: 16925 Julian Day No: 2448212.88 
Astronomical lunation: 840 Solar Day (UT): 1990, Nov 19 0905 


1jran Date 





L| 
Year Dayno Date Month Year Dayno Date Month 








9774 1411 119 1  J'awal Sun 1990 322 18 November 8213.5 
9775 i20 2 Mon 323 19 8214.5 
9776 121 3 Tue 324 20 8215.5 
9777 122 4 Wed 325 2] 8216.5 
9778 1233 5 Thu 326 22 8217.5 
9779 124 6 Fri 327 23 8218.5 
9780 125 7 Sat 328 24 8219.5 
9781 126 8 Sun 329 25 8220.5 
9782 127 9 Mon 330 26 8221.5 
9783 128 10 Tue 331 7 8222.5 
9784 129 11 Wed 332 28 8223.5 
9785 130 12 Thu 333 29 8224.5 
9786 131 13 Fri 334 30 8225.5 
9787 1411 132 14  J'awal Sat 1990 335 1 December 8226.5 
9788 133 15 Sun 336 2 8227.5 
9789 134 16 Mon 337 3 8228.5 
9790 135 17 Тив 338 4 8229.5 
9791 136 18 Wed 339 5 8230.5 
9792 137 19 Thu 340 6 8231.5 
9793 138 20 Fri 341 7 8232.5 
9794 139 21 Sat 342 8 8233.5 
9795 140 22 Sun 343 9 8234.5 
9796 141 23 Mon 344 10 8235.5 
9797 142 24 Tua 345 11 8236.5 
9798 143 25 Wed 346 12 8237.5 
9799 144 26 Thu 347 13 8238.5 
9800 145 27 Fri 348 14 8239.5 
9801 146 28 Sat 349 15 8240.5 
9802 147 29 Sun 350 16 8241.5 
9803 148 30 Mon 351 17 8242.5 





Note : The Islamic Date begins at sunset on the date shown 
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LUMATION CONJUNCT ION 
Islamic Lunation: 16926 Julian Day No: 2448242.68 
Astronoaical lunation: 841 Solar Day (UT): 1990, Dec 17 0422 





9804 1411 149 1  J'akhr Tue 1990 352 18 December 8243.5 
9805 150 2 Wed 353 19 8244.5 
9806 151 3 Thu 354 20 8245.5 
9807 152 4 Fri 355 21 8246.6 
9808 153 5 Sat 356 2 8247.5 
9809 154 6 Sun 357 3 8248.5 
9810 155 7 > Mon 358 24 8249.5 
9811 156 8 Tue 359 25 8250.5 
9812 157 9 Wed 360 26 8251.5 
9813 158 10 Thu 361 27 8252.5 
9814 159 11 Fri 362 28 8253.5 
9815 160 12 Sat 363 29 8254.5 
9816 161 13 Sun 364 30 8255.5 
9817 162 14 Mon 365 3] 8256.5 
9818 1411 163 15  J'akhr Tue 1991 1 1 January 8257.5 
9819 164 16 Wed 2 2 8258.5 
9820 165 17 . Thu 3 3 8259.5 
9821 166 18 Fri 4 4 8260.5 
9822 167 19 Sat 5 5 8261.5 
9823 168 20 Sun 6 6 8262.5 
9824 169 21 Mon 7 7 8263.5 
9825 170 22 Tue 8 8 8264.5 
9826 171 23 Wed 9 9 8265.5 
9827 172 24 Thu 10 10 8266.5 
9828 173 25 Fri 11 11 8267.5 
9829 174 26 Sat 12 12 8268.5 
9830 175 27 Sun 13 13 8269.5 
9831 176 28 Mon 14 14 8270.5 
9832 177 29 Tue 15 15 8271.5 
9833 178 30 Wed 16 16 8272.5 





Note : The Islamic Date begins at sunset on the date shown 
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LUNATION CONJUNCTION 
Islamic Lunation: 16927 Julian Day No: 2448272.49 
Astronomical lunation: 842 Solar Day (UT): 1991, Jan 15 2351 














Hijrah Date Иве Gregorian Date 
Year Dayno Date Month jDa Year Dayno Date Month 





9834 1411 179 1  Rejab Thu 1991 17 17 January 8273.5 
9835 180 2 Fri 18 18 8274.5 
9836 181 3 Sat 19 19 8275.5 
9837 182 4 Sun 20 20 8276.5 
9838 183 5 Mon 21 21 8277.5 
9839 ° 184 6 Tue 22 22 8278.5 
9840 185 7 Wed 23 23 8279.5 
984] 186 8 Thu 24 24 8280.5 
9842 18 9 Fri 25 25 8281.5 
9843 188 10 Sat 26 26 8282.5 
9844 189 11 Sun 27 27 8283.5 
9845 190 12 Моп 28 28 8284.5 
9846 19] 13 Tue 29 29 8285.5 
9847 192 14 Wed 30 30 8286.5 
9848 193 15 Thu 31 31 8287.5 
9849 1411 194 16  Rejab Fri 1991 32 1 February 8288.5 
9850 195 17 Sat 33 2 8289.5 
9851 196 18 $ип 34 3 8290.5 
9852 197 19 Mon 35 4 8291.5 
9853 198 20 Tue 36 5 8292.5 
9854 199 21 Med 37 6 8293.5 
9855 200 22 Thu 38 7 8294.5 
9856 201 23 Fri 39 8 8295.5 
9857 202 24 Sat 40 9 8296.5 
9858 203 25 Sun 4l 10 8297.5 
9859 204 26 Mon 42 11 8298.5 
9860 205 27 Tue 43 12 8299.5 
9861 206 28 Wed 44 13 8300.5 
9862 207 29 Thu 45 ]4 8301.5 
9863 208 30 Fri 46 15 8302.5 





Note : The Islamic Date begins at sunset on the date shown 
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LUNATION CONJUNCTION 
Islamic Lunation: 16928 Julian Day No: 2448302.23 
Astronomical lunation: 843 Solar Day (UT): 1991, Feb 14 1733 





Jrah Day Jrah Date ee regorian Date uTian Day 
49.... Year Dayno Date Month jDay | Year Dayno Date Month 244.... 





9864 1411 209 1 Sha'ban Sat 1991 47 16 February 8303.5 
9865 210 2 Sun 48 17 8304.5 
9866 211 3 Mon 49 18 8305.5 
9867 212 4 Tue 50 19 8306.5 
9868 213 5 Wed 5] 20 8307.5 
9869 214 6 Thu 52 21 8308.5 
9870 215 7 Fri 53 22 ; 8309.5 
9871 216 8 Sat 54 23 8310.5 
9872 217 9 Sun 55 24 8311.5 
9873 218 10 Mon 56 25 8312.5 
9874 219 11 Tue 57 26 8313.5 
9875 220 1? Wed 58 27 8314.5 
9876 221 13 Thu 59 28 8315.5 
9877 1411 222 14 Sha'ban Fri 1991 60 1 March 8316.5 
9878 223 15 Sat 61 2 8317.5 
9879 224 16 Sun 62 3 8318.5 
9880 225 17 Mon 63 4 8319.5 
9881 226 18 Tue 64 5 8320.5 
9882 227 19 Wed 65 65 8321.5 
9883 228 20 Thu 66 7 8322.5 
9884 229 21 Fri 67 8 8323.5 
9885 230 22 Sat 68 9 8324.5 
9886 23] 3 Sun 69 10 8325.5 
9887 232 4 Mon 70 11 8326.5 
9888 233 25 Tue 71 12 8327.5 
9889 234 26 Wed 72 13 8328.5 
9890 235 27 Тһи 73 14 8329.5 
9891 236 28 Fri 74 15 8330.5 
9892 237 29 Sat 75 16 8331.5 





Note : The Islamic Date begins at sunset on the data shown 
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LUNATION CONJUNCTION 

Islamic Lunation: 16929 Julian Day No: 2448331.84 

Astronomical lunation: 844 Solar Day (UT): 1991, Mar 16 0811 

jrah Day Jrah Date ве Gregorian Date ulian Day 

49.... Year Dayno Date Month [ра Year Dayno Date Month 244.... 
9893 1411 238 1 Raaadhan Sun 1991 76 17 March 8332.5 
9894 239 2 Mon 77 18 8333.5 
9895 240 3 Tue 78 19 8334.5 
9896 241 4 Wed 79 20 8335.5 
9897 242 5 Thu 80 21 8336.5 
9898 243 6 Fri 81 22 8337.5 
9899 244 7 Sat 82 23 8338.5 
9900 245 8 Sun 83 4 8339.5 
9901 246 9 Mon 84 25 8340.5 
9902 24] 10 Tue 85 26 8341.5 
9903 248 11 Wed 86 7 8342.5 
9904 249 12 Thu 87 8 8343.5 
9905 250 13 Fri 88 29 8344.5 
9906 25] 14 Sat 89 30 8345.5 
9907 252 15 Sun 90 31 8346.5 
9908 1411 253 16 Ramadhan Mon 1991 91 1 April 8347.5 
9909 254 17 Tue 92 2 8348.5 
9910 255 18 Wed 93 3 8349.5 
9911 256 19 Thu 94 4 8350.5 
9912 257 20 Fri 95 5 B351.5 
9913 258 21 Sat 96 6 8352.5 
9914 259 2? Sun 97 ] 8353.5 
9915 260 23 Mon 98 8 8354.5 
9916 261 24 Tue 99 9 8355.5 
9917 262 25 Wed 100 10 8356.5 
9918 263 26 Thu 101 11 8357.5 
9919 264 27 Fri 102 12 B358.5 
9920 265 28 Sat 103 13 8359.5 
9921 266 29 Sun 104 14 8360.5 
9922 267 30 Mon 105 15 8361.5 





Note : The Islamic Date begins at sunset on the date shown 


OCTOBER 


LUNATION 


Islamic Lunation: 


Astronomical lunation: 845 


16930 


ISLAMIC CULTURE 


CONJUNCTION 


Julian Day No: 2448361.32 


Solar Day (UT): 1991, Apr 14 1939 











ijrah Day 1jrah Date ee regorian Date Julfan Day 
49.... Year Dayno Date Month |Da Year Dayno Date Month 244.... 
9923 1411 268 1 Shawwal Tue 1991 106 16 April 8362.5 
9924 269 2 Wed 107 17 8363.5 
9925 270 3 Thu 108 18 8364.5 
9926 271 4 Fri 109 19 8365.5 
9927 272 5 Sat 110 20 8366.5 
9928 273 6 Sun 111 21 8367.5 
9929 274 7 Моп 112 22 8368.5 
9930 275 8 Тое 113 23 8369.5 
9931 276 9 Hed 114 24 8370.5 
9932 277 10 Thu 115 25 8371.5 
9933 278 11 Fri 116 26 8372.5 
9934 ?79 12 Sat 117 27 8373.5 
9935 280 13 Sun 118 28 8374.5 
9936 281 14 Mon 119 29 8375.5 
9937 282 15 Tue 120 30 8376.5 
9938 1411 283 16 Shawwal Wed 1991 121 1 May 8377.5 
9939 284 17 Thu 122 2 8378.5 
9940 285 18 Fri 123 3 8379.5 
9941 286 19 Sat 124 4 8380.5 
9942 287 20 Sun 125 5 8381.5 
9943 288 21 Mon 126 6 8382.5 
9944 289 2? Tue 127 7 8383.5 
9945 290 23 Wed 128 8 8384.5 
9946 291 24 Thu 129 9 8385.5 
9947 292 25 Fri 130 10 8386.5 
9948 293 26 Sat 131 11 8387.5 
9949 294 27 Sun 132 12 8388.5 
9950 295 28 Mon 133 13 8389.5 
9951 296 29 Tue 134 14 8390.5 
Note : The Islamic Date begins at sunset on the date shown 
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LUNATION CONJUNCTION 

Islamic Lunation: 16931 Julian Day No: 2448390.69 

Astronomical lunation: 846 Solar Day (UT): 1991, May 14 0437 

jrah бау jrah Date ee Gregorian Date ulfan Day 

49.... Year Dayno Date Month [Da Year Dayno Date Month 244.... 
9952 1411 297 1  Z'kdah Wed 1991 135 15 May 8391.5 
9953 298 2 Thu 136 16 8392.5 
9954 299 3 Fri 137 17 8393.5 
9955 300 4 Sat 138 18 8394.5 
9956 301 5 Sun 139 19 8395.5 
9957 302 6 Mon 140 20 8396.5 
9958 303 7 Tua 141 21 8397.5 
9959 304 8 Wed 142 22 8398.5 
9960 305 39 Thu 143 23 8399.5 
9961 306 10 Fri 144 24 8400.5 
9962 307 11 Sat 145 25 8401.5 
9963 308 12 Sun 146 26 8402.5 
9964 309 13 Mon 147 27 8403.5 
9965 310 14 Tue 148 28 8404.5 
9966 311 15 Wed 149 29 8405.5 
9967 312 16 Thu 150 30 8406.5 
9968 313 17 Fri 151 31 8407.5 
9969 1411 314 18  Z'kdah Sat 1991 152 1 June 8408.5 
9970 315 19 Sun 153 2 8409.5 
9971 316 20 Mon 154 3 8410.5 
9972 317 21 Tue 155 4 8411.5 
9973 318 2 Wed 156 5 8412.5 
9974 319 23 Thu 157 6 8413.5 
9975 320 24 Fri 158 7 8414.5 
9976 321 25 Sat 159 8 8415.5 
9977 322 26 Sun 160 9 8416.5 
9978 323 27 Mon 161 10 8417.5 
9979 324 28 Tua 162 11 8418.5 
9980 325 29 Wed 163 12 8419.5 





Note : The Islamic Date begins at sunsat on the date shown 
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9981 1411 
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9983 
9984 
9985 
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9987 
9988 
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9994 
9995 
9996 


9997 
9998 
9999 1411 
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10001 
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10004 
10005 
10006 
10007 
10008 
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352 
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ISLAMIC CULTURE 


Z'hjah 


Z'hjah 


ee 


Thu 
Fri 
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Sun 
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Tua 
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Sat 
Sun 
Mon 


CONJUNCTION 


Julian Day No: 2448420.00 


Solar Day (UT): 1991, Jun 12 1207 


Year Dayno Date Month 


1991 


1991 





Note : 


164 
165 








ragorian Date Julian Day 

244.... 

13 June 8420.5 
14 8421.5 
15 8422.5 
16 8423.5 
17 8424,5 
18 8425.5 
19 8426.5 
20 8427.5 
21 8428.5 
22 8429.5 
23 8430.5 
24 8431.5 
25 8432.5 
26 B433.5 
27 8434.5 
28 8435.5 
29 8436.5 
30 8437.5 
] July 8438.5 
2 8439.5 
3 8440.5 
4 8441.5 
5 B442.5 
6 8443.5 
7 8444.5 
8 8445.5 
9 8446.5 
10 8447.5 
11 8448.5 
12 8449.5 


The Islamic Date begins at sunset on the date shown 


POST-CEASEFIRE DYNAMICS 
IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


A.H.H. ABIDI 


THE shooting phase of Ше six-week war in the Persian Gulf which could, 
and was feared to push the region into a chemical and nuclear inferno has. 
mercifully come to an end. The war offered some lessons, threw up some 
clear signals, and exploded certain myths. Perhaps its most important 
aspect is that for the first time in history, the whole international com- 
munity unanimously condemned a patently illegal action by a state, and 
a multinational coalition actively participated in a military campaign in 
order to rectify the situation under the cover of the UN Security Council 
resolutions. Now the task of reconciliation and of building a lasting peace 
in the volatile region has posed a greater and more intricate challenge. 
Various ideas and plans have been floated but the chance of their success 
depends on the new ground realities. 


The nearly seven-month long crisis has naturally distorted perceptions 
and brought about a state of flux in the region. Dislocation of pre-crisis 
relations, appearance of new alliances between regimes, and a latent 
awakening among the people of the region are some of the notable 
ensuing developments. In a way, the fermentation and full-scale outburst 
may prove helpful in the task of peace building in this endemically 
crisis-prone region. The crisis and the war provided an outlet to the 
long-accumulated grievances of the disgruntled people and the steam of 
radicalism found rent. Thus, the agenda of peace could now be seriously 
considered in a sober frame of mind. At the same time, those who had 
appropriated to themselves the task of crushing defiance of international 
rules should realise that though brute force can break military resistance 
it cannot crush the spirit of the people. 


At the moment, Iraq is in the throes of internal turmoil, a new 
phenomenon which it escaped experiencing during and after the eight- 
year protracted war with Iran. The reasons could be found in the total 
loss of face by the regime and the enormity and intensity of country-wide 
damage, destruction and human suffering caused by the war. Amidst 
conflicting reports and claims, three distinct segments of opposition to 
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the Saddam regime can be identified — ethnic-Kurdish, sectarian-Shi'i, 
and assorted non-Ba‘athist. Inspired reports about dismemberment of 
Iraq, although denied, aggravated the fermentation. President Saddam 
Husain, no doubt, is confronted with the severest challenge to his 
authority and legitimacy. There are pressing reasons both for and against 
his continuing rule. It is very interesting to observe that under the 
post-war exigencies, the war-time aims and attitude of the Allies towards 
Saddam Husain are becoming less negative. Prospects of a new set of 
forces capturing power in parts of Iraq or in Baghdad, being abhorrent, 
tend to make him appear tolerable! 


Whereas Kuwait, on liberation, has been embraced and set on a 
massive phase of reconstruction through the collaboration mostly of 
multinational corporations of the rich and industrialized countries, Iraq 
is left severely alone, sulky, humiliated and semi-paralysed under 
economic and military sanctions detailed in 13 Security Council resolu- 
tions pending the signing of permanent peace agreement. Although 
pulverized, it is still considered а potent threat to the proposed plans for 
peace and security. Psychologically, such an attitude could be deleterious 
to the healthy growth of the spirit of rapprochement so essential for 
abiding peace. ' 


At the global level the balance of power has markedly tilted in favour 
of the United States and the West Asian region has been further reduced 
to a subordinate state system. Theoretically, there is a rare chance of 
success for the United States in its declared intention of contributing 
towards a peaceful, secure and stable order in this region. That is possible 
provided the US adopts an equitable, just and firm course towards the 
pending problems and gives respectable weightage to the suppressed 
aspirations of the people of this region. However, there are certain 
obvious snags and obstacles at the domestic policy-making and the intra- 
Allies levels. The policy pronouncements by the US President, Secretary 
of State and Secretary of Defense have not been uniform as each laid 
down policies and priorities which reflected his own concern about 
consolidating his individual future prospects at home. It is an established 
and ironical contradiction that although an open and democratic system, 
the United States, in its policy towards the Third World, has cultivated 
and propped up undemocratic and centralized regimes. Consequently, 
the masses, by and large, have not only become alienated from their rulers 
but have also turned suspicious of or hostile to the US government. 
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Differences in the perceptions and objectives of the US and its allies 
in the coalition have been perceptible since the precipitation of the crisis. 
There was a qualitative difference in the policies of the Western bloc 
states and of the regional governments. In the latter category, the inter- 
ests, objectives and expectations of the states differed sharply. Some of 
them had pronounced quid pro quo considerations. That is why their 
demand now for the pound of flesh. Their priorities are parochial and 
egocentric. In terms of their political systems, they are incongruent. In 
case of Syria it was a patent case of tactical shift to the US camp. The 
apparent dividends which Syria has been able to secure out of its changed 
posture are that the label of “terrorist state" has been erased, the EEC 
has released the impounded loans, and the US has refused to endorse 
Israeli claims on the Golan Heights. 


The formation of the Group of Eight states (GCC plus Egypt and 
Syria) for ensuring security in the Persian Gulf region is an exercise in 
expediency. The Damascus Declaration has made tbe new grouping 
exclusively Arab as membership is open to members of the League of 
Arab States, precluding participation by other regional non-Arab states 
like Iran and Pakistan. Historical forces and evidence do not give this 
experiment much chance. Geographically and systemically while the 
GCC states constitute a contiguous and congruent unit, Egypt and Syria 
are very much apart in every respect. The idea of these states working 
together for evolving peace and security in the Persian Gulf without the 
inclusion, or even mention, of two other regional states — Iraq and Iran 
— gives out certain signals. It is implicit that these latter states are 
perceived to be a potential source of threat and the grouping has been 
groomed for clearly thought out though undeclared objectives. 


The basic flaw in the scheme is that it is an arrangement between 
existing governments which are assumed to be stable and the force of 
public opinion has been totally ignored. Such assumptions are unrealistic 
and challengeable. The unrecognized variable of the Popular Will may 
assert in due course of time and it might undermine the security edifice 
conceived at the moment. Two related interrogatives are pertinent in the 
context of security — for and against whom? The obvious answer to the 
first question is security for the existing regimes, external interests, and 
the newly conceived designs. The explanation for the second pointer will 
have to be different in the wake of the withering away of the Cold War 
syndrome. The bogey of Soviet/communist threat is not cogent or alive. 
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More than the organized state structures in Iraq or Iran the real threat is 
perceived from the amorphous defiant and democratic anti-status quo 
aspirations of the mass of the people. ТР” — "ready evident in Iraq and 
simmering in Kuwait and Saudi Arav .€ or demonstration of force 
can temporarily halt the manifestatio. Jı the potential trend but in the 
course of history such a powerful force cannot be contained through 
superficial security systems. 


In the context of the crisis, Iraq and Iran were the two odd Gulf states. 
One was the culprit and the other ab initio opposed the induction of 
foreign multinational forces and advocated a political solution negotiated 
among the states of the region. As a matter of fact, Iran adopted a 
balanced policy. While condemning the Iraqi aggression and asking for 
its military withdrawal from Kuwait it also endorsed and committed itself 
to the implementation of all the Security Council resolutions on the'issue. 
The US appreciated the Iranian posture but there were major differences 
on the issues of induction of multinational forces and the war-time 
objectives of the US. Fresh irritants were added when a selective security 
plan and grouping was conceived and it was blessed by the US. The delay 
in signing the final peace agreement with Iraq and a substantial presence 
of the coalition, mainly US, forces in the Basra region aggravated the 
Iranian apprehensions which should be seen in the context of the decade- 
old mutual hostility and lack of formal diplomatic relations between Iran 
and the United States, a similar state of Iranian-Saudi Arabian relations 
until recently, the common fear of Islamic radicalism, and the emergence 
of Saudi Arabia as a US base and a dominant power in the Persian Gulf 
region in the wake of the crisis and the war. 


Whereas Saudi Arabia was apprehensive and bitter about Iran some 
other member states of the GCC such as Kuwait, Oman and the United 
Arab Emirates were not so. They were anxious to mend fences with Iran. 
This approach was clearly reflected in the GCC Summit meeting in Doha 
(Qatar) during December 1990 in which for the first time an Iranian 
representative was invited and the proposal of co-opting Iran was 
mooted. The progress was halted by Saudi Arabia which suggested 
postponement of a decision. It was in this summit that the idea of 
expanding the GCC so as to include Egypt and Syria was floated. 


In the aftermath of the ceasefire the situation in Iraq was further 
complicated by the people's disaffection and reports of an anti-Saddam 
insurrection erupting. Open declaration of “under the cover operations" 
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for the ouster of the regime in Baghdad and call for the overthrow of 
President Saddam Husain were repeatedly made by President George 
Bush. These signals were picked up by appropriate circles in and outside 
Iraq. Similarly, there were inspired reports of a half-baked plan for 
dismemberment of Iraq. Scores of anti-Saddam opposition factions and 
grouplets grew active outside Iraq. In the midst of this flurry, Turkey 
stated what the United States did not like to say. That was to charge Iran 
of interfering in Iraq's domestic affairs. 


Although neutral Iran was not indifferent to the Gulf war, four points 
need to be noted in Iran's policy. First, Iranian involvement in Iraq was 
not a new or recent phenomenon and its relations with that country were 
not confined to the governmental level as they spilled over to the Iraqi 
people as well. Second, during the crisis, Iran discriminated between the 
position of the Iraqi government/authorities and of the people, holding 
the people not guilty. Third, Iran sought to cultivate the goodwill of the 
Iraqi masses by continuing to send medical and food supplies in spite of 
the UN sanctions. Four, Iran couched its support and solidarity in Islamic 
terms. 


The Iranian government faced a set of predicaments. With its own 
success with the Islamic revolution it promoted a similar movement in 
Iraq and established close organic links with the like-minded Da‘wa Party 
there. When the Ba'athist government swooped down on it and war broke 
out the Iranian government offered refuge to the religious dissidents and 
supported the creation of the Supreme Assembly of the Islamic Revolu- 
tion in Iraq (SAIRI) in Tehran. During the Gulf crisis and the war the 
extremist segment of Iranian leadership created embarrassment for the 
government by criticizing its declared neutrality. After the ceasefire, and 
in the wake of revolt conditions in parts of Iraq, particularly in the south, 
pressure was exerted on the government to adopt a more positive stance 
in support of the Iraqi people’s bid to topple the Saddam regime. The 
pressure of the SAIRI in Iran further exacerbated the situation. It was in 
this pressing environment that President Hashemi Rafsanjani called 
upon President Saddam Husain to step down in deference to the people’s 
wishes. Although no conclusive evidence of Iranian abetment of the 
insurrection in Iraq was available suspicion of such an act persisted. 


In its general policy towards Iraq at this time Iran unequivocally 
opposed any territorial change in or dismemberment of Iraq and 
vociferously criticized the direct or indirect hegemonistic designs of the 
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United States. It was very cautious in not giving an impression of being 
provenly involved in Iraq's domestic turmoil. There was for it a two-fold 
danger. First, it might wreck the bridge with the Iraqi government and 
might jeopardise the prospect of a formal peace treaty. Although in 
mid-August 1990, President Saddam Husain had made a major 
breakthrough by announcing acceptance of the Iranian terms for peace 
the signing of the treaty was still pending. Moreover, any move in support 
of secession of the south would be contrary to Iran's declared support for 
the territorial integrity of Iraq. Second, since strategic approaches to the 
south were under the occupation and surveillance of the US-led coalition 
forces, it would be ‘suicidal’ for the Iranians to venture into the area. The 
United States had the situational advantage of not only keeping Iraq and 
Iran at bay but also at leash. It openly called for the ouster of President 
Saddam Husain besides restraining him from a harsh military assault on 
dissident Iraqis. There were reports of selective arms and ammunition 
supplies to the latter by the occupying force. Yet, as a pressure tactic, the 
United States had the option of accusing Iran of abetment in the Iraqi 
turmoil if developments took a course detrimental to American designs. 


A very complex situation arose in the relative positions of Iran and 
the United States vis-a-vis President Saddam Husain. Both wanted his 
ouster but whereas President Bush overtly said so, President Rafsanjani 
appealed to Saddam Husain to step down in deference to the Iraqi 
people’s wishes. Both sides had conflicting designs about the successor 
regime. Since Iran was assumed to have a base at least in southern Iraq 
and pro-US Iraqi political factions were still in a nebulous state, the 
prospect was considered dismal. While keeping pressure on Saddam, the 
latent American design was to encourage the Kurdish and non-Ba'athist 
nationalists in general and to attempt to co-opt on their side the Shii 
dissidents in particular. The latter move was aimed at undermining the 
Iranian hold. Till this three-pronged strategy worked, the United States 
seemed content to tolerate the “known devil” that President Saddam 
Husain was perceived to be. 


Though wary of the Americans, the Iranians did not seem to have 
fathomed the ramifications of their designs. They erred in assuming that 
the US call for the overthrow of President Saddam Husain was definite, 
that American encouragement of the Iraqi dissidents would be abiding, 
that the fall of Saddam was imminent, and that an Iranian type revolution 
would occur in Iraq. On this prognosis, the Iranian leaders adopted a 
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more forward policy towards Iraq. They misjudged the ground realities 
and discounted or under-estimated the determination of the United 
States and its regional allies not to allow Iran to reap political harvest out 
of the post-ceasefire situation. As the subsequent developments showed, 
the United States became less strident towards Saddam, loosened its 
military bolts on the Iraqi government so that it could use greater fire 
power against the dissidents who were designated as "rebels." President 
Saddam Husain, through his policy of carrot and stick, seemed to be 
consolidating his position and containing domestic dissidence. The situa- 
tion not only exposed Iran's miscalculations, it also put their government 
in an acute dilemma vis-a-vis Iraq and the United States. The prospects 
of Iraq-Iran rapprochement were queered. 


During the civil war although fierce military notion ensued in the 
Kurdish north and the Shi‘i south in which the Iraqi army displayed its 
residuary fire power, the events in the south proved more explosive. Here 
there was a greater lurking linkage with Iran. The killings between two 
Iraqi communities, the reported damage to the 5117 sacred shrines, and 
the house-arrest and reported interview of the supreme Shi'i spiritual 
leader, Ayatollah al-Ozma Syed Abol Qasim al-Kho'i, although part of 
the internal political dissent and turmoil augmented the sectarian divide 
and had their emotional spillover in Iran. Once again the loyalties of 
Iraqis hung in the balance between the pulls of Shi'i sectarianism and 
Arab nationalism. The process of Iraq-Iran reconciliation suffered a 
setback on two specific counts. First, the Iranian leader, Ayatollah Syed 
Ali Khamenei, in a sanguine tone, described President Saddam Husain 
as "dangerous and detrimental to the Islamic movement and to the 
interests of the Muslims" and predicted that he would not "remain in 
power for long" and the Speaker of the National Assembly of Iraq, Sa'di 
Mehdi Saleh, implicitly accused Iran of complicity in Iraqi turmoil. 
Although the Iranian authorities denied the charge of arming the rebels 
in Iraq, designated as ‘freedom fighters," the Iranian religious rhetoric 
placed them in an unenviable position, vulnerable to Iraqi as well as US 
accusations. President Rafsanjani introduced a note of caution and 
realism by stating that Iran “should be vigilant towards the internal 
developments in Iraq, coupled with a correct understanding of the objec- 
tives of the United States and its allies in the region." According to him 
regional security could be maintained “through sincerity, adoption of 
prudent policies, and a true goodwill by the regional countries," The 
second potential irritant was Iran's sudden decision to confiscate the Iraqi 
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war planes sent for safe custody and to treat the measure as part payment 
of reparation claims. Whereas President Bush acclaimed the Iranian 
move the Iraqis were silent for the time being. 


In this context, rapprochement between Iran and Saudi Arabia ac- 
quired great significance. А major breakthrough occurred when follow- 
ing a meeting of their Foreign Ministers in Muscat on 17 March 1991, 
Iran and Saudi Arabia agreed on restoring their diplomatic relations 
ruptured in 1987. It was a move towards confidence building and Iran got 
a diplomatic cushion. The task for respective diplomacies was harmoniz- 
ing the varying perceptions of threat, and security arrangements in the 
region. In fact, it is in the long-term interest of both Iran and Iraq as well 
as the United States to bury the hatchet and to cease threatening and 
domineering over one another. Sincere reconciliation between Iran and 
Saudi Arabia as also among all the littoral states of the Persian Gulf would 
not only facilitate mutual cooperation in the task of reconstruction and 
development so imperative for all, it will also contribute to the removal 
of US military presence in the region which is so abhorrent to the people 
and counter-productive for the interests of the United States as well as 
of the Arab regimes in the region. 


Under President Bush's concept of the New World Order pertaining 
to West Asia and North Africa, the US policy was not static. While 
delaying the terms for permanent peace the Americans loosened their 
noose around the Iraqi government with regard to the use of planes and 
helicopters and, under the pretext of not interfering in Iraq’s internal 
affairs, allowed the government military forces to stamp out rebellion in 
the south as well as in the north. It was an event in which the Iraqis used 
their deadly weapons against their own compatriots, taking over the task 
from the coalition forces. This sort of civil war further widened the gulf 
among the Iraqis and weakened the prospects of nationalist resurgence. 
The unfinished but ultimate objective of the Americans was thus ac- 
complished. 


By the end of March the Iraqi government forces were able to beat 
back the domestic insurrection. President Saddam Husain unwittingly 
served the US interests by smashing dissidence thereby preserving the 
territorial integrity of Iraq and also checkmating the prospects of Iranian 
influence gaining an upper hand there. Yet the US government faced a 
dilemma. The war was over but peace had yet to be established. Saddam 
Husain, instead of being toppled, had consolidated his position. Within 
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the United States there was uneasiness about the plight of those Iraqi - 
people who had been repeatedly urged by President Bush to rise against 
President Saddam Husain. 


Once the domestic situation was controlled by the Iraqi government, 
the United States immediately moved to deal with the pending problems, 
in two of which it involved the UN Security Council. The fourteenth 
resolution of the Council (687, 1991) put Iraq under the yoke. The 
voluminous and comprehensive resolution imposed unprecedented 
military, financial and territorial disabilities on Iraq. The terms, inter alia, 
included destruction of long-range, nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons, ban on the sale of conventional arms to Iraq, reparations, and 
acceptance by Iraq of the boundary with Kuwait mutually agreed upon in 
1963. The resolution when accepted by Iraq envisaged a formal ceasefire, 
withdrawal of US-allied forces from southern Iraq, and lifting of much of 
the trade embargo against Iraq. Whereas the US ambassador to the UN, 
Thomas Pickering, pointed out that the resolution "fulfilled the hopes of 
mankind and gave the Secretary General and the United Nations an 
unprecedented role in peace keeping and peace making" the Iraqi am- 
bassador, Abdul Amir al-Anbari, charged that the US-led coalition had 
exceeded the mandate of the Security Council resolution and that body 
itself had no right to fix Iraq's borders. He also observed that reparations 
on Iraq alone would paralyse his country's ability to reconstruct and 
rebuild its economy. In spite of the criticism and protest Iraq, in view of 
its National Assembly's resolution, had "no choice but to accept" the 
Security Council's resolution which was accepted on 6 April. 


The multifanged US policy was evident when along with giving a free 
hand to President Saddam Husain to deal with the domestic insurrection 
and imposing on him debilitating terms for peace, the State Department 
announced on 3 April that the Assistant Secretary of State, John Kelly, 
and some officials would meet representatives of Iraq's opposition forces 
to discuss political issues. On the following day, President Bush called 
upon Iraq’s military leadership to oust President Saddam Husain from 
power. This was the first appeal to this segment of Iraqi power structure. 
He also threw in the bait that he would be willing to take a new look at 
the relations with Iraq if its army took the power into its own hands. 

Although the focus now was shifted and the dissidents were tem- 
porarily given a lower priority, their plight too was again highlighted. The 
latent objective was to win over the suffering people. It is notable that the 
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Kurdish refugees fleeing into Turkey received special sympathy and 
support. The United States supported the French-initiated fifteenth 
Security Council resolution (688,1991), which was passed on 5 April It 
expressed "deep concern" at and condemnation of the mass killings and 
torture of Kurdish civilians fleeing Iraq, and demanded an immediate end 
to it. The resolution was passed (10-3-2) in spite of the objections that the 
move amounted to interference in the internal affairs of a member state. 
Referring to the campaign against repression and bombing in northern 
Iraq, the Iraqi envoy to the UN observed: “Now those who committed 
those crimes against Iraqi people, the very perpetrators, are shedding 
crocodile tears for the plight of the suffering Iraqi people." 


The United States and the European Community showed particular 
concern for the Kurdish refugees. The Community went a step further as, 
in the Security Council, the United Kingdom initiated a proposal for 
carving out a UN-protected enclave for Kurdish people north of the 36th 
parallel inside Iraq. Prime Minister Major allayed the fear that the plan 
amounted to de facto partition of Iraq. While Masoud Barzani, head of 
the Kurdistan Democratic Party, welcomed the proposal as “very good 
news" the Iraqi Prime Minister, Sa'adoun Hammadi, described it as “а 
suspect proposal,"and affirmed that Iraq will oppose it by all means. In 
the Security Council itself, the proposal was vebemently opposed by some 
members but none of the permanent members was likely to veto it. In the 
meanwhile, the United States wrested the initiative from the European 
Community and held back its endorsement. As the “enclave” idea went 
sour the United States and the United Kingdom tried to shift the respon- 
sibility for it to the Turkish President, though Turkey’s objection may have 
been a factor: 


The "enclave" proposal was replaced by a direct US warning to Iraq 
that it must cease all military action near areas where Iraqi refugees had 
fled. Simultaneously, the United States and United Kingdom agreed on 
a contingency plan for “military intervention" against Iraq if it hampered 
the work of relief supplies to the Kurdish refugees. Iraq piped down. The 
United States carved out a belt for the Kurds inside Iraq under its military 
protection in the name of humanitarian action. Thus, it ensured its 
military presence in northern Iraq under a new facade. 


The Iraqi government treated the Kurdish dissent and revolt as a 
domestic problem and took the position that it was “fabricated” and 
“exaggerated” by outsiders for their political ends. It also accused the 
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British, Israeli, German, Iranian, and Turkish intelligence for aiding and 
abetting the revolt. On the political front, it tried for a national recon- 
ciliation by declaring general amnesty and inviting the Kurdish leaders 
for a negotiated settlement. President Saddam Husain invited the Kur- 
dish dissidents for talks and offered the 1970 autonomy plan as a basis. 
Responding to the gesture, Jalal Talabani, leader of the Patriotic Union 
of Kurdistan (PUK), led a delegation to Baghdad. It included repre- 
sentatives from the Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP), People’s 
Democratic Party (PDP), and Socialist Party of Kurdistan (SPK). A few 
weeks later, another Kurdish stalwart, Masoud Barzani, leader of the 
KDP also conferred with President Saddam Husain. During these con- 
fabulations, a broad understanding was reached on the pattern of the 11 
March 1970 plan. While confirming agreement, Prime Minister Sa‘adoun 
Hammadi stated that in its aftermath there was no justification for the 
continued presence of foreign troops in northern Iraq. That did not make 
any dent. 


In the context of pledges and agreements broken earlier and in the 
midst of the existing credibility gap, there was widespread skepticism 
about the agreement. But optimists thought that the understanding might 
endure because this time both sides, being in dire straits, needed recon- 
ciliation desperately. This was particularly true of the Iraqi government 
which needed it as evidence of its good faith for securing the lifting of the 
UN economic sanctions and for getting the US and European troops out 
of the area. Meanwhile, the allied forces expanded the “safe haven” belt 
to which nearly, 1,80,000 Kurdish refugees returned. However, they had 
to realize two facts: no neighbouring country would absorb them; and 
demographically the Kurds were 20 per cent of the Iraqi population. The 
3.5 million Iraqi Kurds in general had to make a basic change in their 
psyche so as to learn to live with an Arab regime and to give up looking 
to the outsiders for comfort and support in their quest for the envisioned 
Kurdistan. 


Having reached an understanding with the Kurdish leaders, the Iraqi 
government approached the UN with two requests. First, it sought per- 
mission to sell oil worth about one billion US dollars in order to meet its 
pressing humanitarian needs. The Sanctions Committee rejected the 
petition but agreed to allow governments to unfreeze part of Iraq’s assets 
against food and medicine imports. It is significant to note that President 
Bush publicly opposed Iraq’s request by stating: “There is not going to 
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be any relief as far as the US goes, until they move forward on a lot of 
fronts.” He reiterated: “We’re not going to have normalized relations 
with this man.” (Emphasis mine.) Secondly, Iraq beseeched the UN to 
delay its war reparations payments for at least five years as, it pleaded, 
with this burden it could not revive its economy. On this count as well 
Iraq drew a blank and the Security Council decided to ask Iraq to pay 30 
per cent of its revenue towards reparations. A UN Compensation Fund 
was created for the purpose. The Fund was to be administered by all the 
fifteen members of the Security Council and located at Geneva. 


Once the Security Council announced (12 April) a formal end of the 
Gulf war, the Secretary General moved to secure implementation of the 
stipulations in Resolution 687 (1991). He submitted a report on the 
formation of the UN Iraq-Kuwait Observers’ Mission (UNIKOM). 
Under the command of the Chief Military Observer (CMO) the 1440- 
mano mission was entrusted with the task of monitoring the situation in 
the 40-kilometer section of Khor Abdullah river and the 200-kilometer 
demilitarized zone between Iraq and Kuwait. It was an unprecedented 
mission in that its hands were tied in the performance of its delicate task. 
It had no right to use force. It was stationed behind the US-led coalition 
forces which it did not replace. Its job was to coordinate its activities with 
the coalition forces whose withdrawal was uncertain and over which it 
had no control. In essence, the task of the CMO was more diplomatic and 
political than military. 


Next, Javier Perez de Cuellar set up a five-member Commission 
(comprising Indonesia [Chairman], Iraq, Kuwait, New Zealand and 
Sweden) which was assigned the task of demarcating the border between 
Iraq and Kuwait in accordance with the 1963 Agreement. Under the UN 
direction and control, the job of identifying and destroying specific arms 
and production centres was also initiated. A guideline was prepared for 
preventing sale or transfer of arms, technology and related materials to 
Iraq. In each case, Iraq had to yield. 


In sum, Iraq was defeated, its economy destroyed, government 
humbled, and people humiliated. Yet, the Iraqi people were not demoral- 
ized, President Saddam still remained in control, and the government 
though bent had not broken. This was anathema to the United States. It 
continued with its Arab collaborators to be worried about security. The 
basic objective of the proposed Mutual Defence Organization (MDO) 
was political as well as military. The American expectation was that the 
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GCC states, along with Egypt and Syria, would continue to collaborate 
with the US in bringing about a negotiated settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
problem under President Busb’s envisioned New World Order. However, 
the plan did not give adequate weightage to new and latent realities. No 
convincing answer was offered for the persistent question — security 
against whom, and for whom? and who is the enemy? What the new 
scenario shows is this: the Soviet bogey has vanished, Iraq is crippled for 
many years to come, the GCC has developed a new appreciation of Iran's 
pivotal role and rapprochement with it has set in, Saudi Arabia has 
developed cold feet towards any projected peace conference on the Camp 
David model, and its Commander-in-Chief, Prince Sultan bin Khalid, has 
said that the Saudis do not favour continuation of the Western military 
presence in the area. 


One major fall-out of the war, of long-term significance, was the spurt 
of nationalist awakening in Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. In Kuwait it 
manifested itself in a secular and pronounced manner. Embryonic signs 
of nationalism were discernible among the Saudi people. Disaffected 
segments opposed their government's involvement in the US-led coali- 
tion and condemned the induction of alien and “infidel” troops on the 
*holy Saudi soiL" After the termination of the war, hundred leading 
Ulamd’, led by the veteran blind cleric, Sheikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz bin al-Baz, 
presented a memorandum to King Fahd demanding a reversal of his 
policies in the political, economic, social, and cultural fields and 
withdrawal of the Western military forces from the country. This was the 
most serious domestic challenge to the Islamic legitimacy of the ruling 
family in Saudi Arabia. Could it be contained and abated? To what extent 
the Americans would tolerate Saudi reluctance? The Saudi stance indi- 
cates that the United States cannot have a smooth walk-over in the Saudi 
society. 


The new Saudi stance seems to be akin to that of Iran. The two 
governments agreed to bury the hatchet in March and in his recent return 
visit to Tehran, the Saudi Foreign Minister, Prince Saud al-Faisal, ac- 
knowledged Iran's key position in the Persian Gulf region and both sides 
agreed on the need for strengthening bilateral cooperation on the basis 
of Islamic faith and interests. 


About the post-war settlement, it has been suggested that, learning 
from history, the harsh terms, as at Versailles, should have been avoided. 
More appropriately, the spirit of Locarno should have been resurrected. 
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The seemingly disjointed and dormant but all-pervasive people's will 
must not be ignored or treated as a threat. One hopes that the present-day 
leaders who are talking about peace, security, stability and cooperation 
in the Persian Gulf region would improve on the wisdom and foresight 
of statesmen like Gustav Stressemann and Jeane Monnet. 


KALALAH IN ISLAMIC LAW OF SUCCESSION* 


MUSA ALI AJETUNMOBI 


L INTRODUCTION 


NEITHER the philological nor lexicographical development of Kalalah is 
our major concern in this article; rather our focus of attention is its various 
shades of meaning in the Qur'ün. Indeed, comments and observations of 
some scholars of Islamic studies’ on two of our articles (on Islamic Law 
of Succession)’ account for the choice of Kaldlah as the topic of discussion 
in this article. The more comments we receive, the greater the urge to 
conduct further research into the subject; and in fact, we have benefited 
to a large extent from such comments of the said scholars. 


After a thorough re-examination of the relevant verses of the Qur’an, 
chapter IV (and other related verses) in which major injunctions on 
Islamic law of succession are entrenched, we become fully convinced that 
the allotted divine shares to heirs are prone to misapplication by many 
Muslims, especially in cases where Kalalah is at stake. It is, therefore, our 
intention — in this article — to re-draw the attention of contemporary 
scholars of Islamic law to the areas of possible contravention of some 
divine shares in the present practice of estate distribution so that the 
pristine divine injunctions and their prophetic interpretations would be 
re-studied and fully upheld. By so doing, the harm (darar) caused to some 
past heirs through the practice of pro-rata reduction (al-‘awl) in Islamic 
law of succession might be avoided by tbe present and future generations. 


Itwill be recalled that Tafsir books are replete with various definitions 
of Kalalah as well as divergent views of the Companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad (pboh ) (al-Sahàbah) in their understanding of the term.” It 
is on record that Caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattàb sought some clarifications 
on the term from the Prophet (SAW) but he was not comfortable with the 
explanations received. He thereafter routed his research on the term 
through his daughter, Hafsah (being one of the wives of the Prophet), 
perhaps she would furnish him with a detailed explanation from the 
Prophet; yet, there was no success.“ That being the case, our first con- 
sideration in this work is “Quranic definition of Kalalah,” followed by 
“areas of controversy over the term.” We, thereafter, make attempts to 
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proffer a definition of the controversial term, and then conclude with 
some remarks. 


IL QUR'ANIC DEFINITION OF KALALAH 


According to the text of the Qur'àn, IV: 176, Kalalah is a case of 
inheritance in which a deceased Muslim is survived by no walad? The 
verse was revealed to clarify some conceptions of the Companions on the 
term, as used in other verses which convey the shares of heirs to the 
Ummah — especially the Qur'an, IV:11 and 12. Laysa lahu walad in verse 
176 means lam yakun lahu walad in verse 11 as well as lam yakun lahunna 
walad or lam yakam lakum walad in verse 12. In verses 176 and 12, the 
word Kalalah features prominently — in relation to the mentioned shares 
of siblings — but omitted in verse 11 where such shares are not men- 

tioned, Indeed, elements of Kalalah are contained in the three verses, 


though in varying degree. 


The Qur'anic definition of Kalalah — being a case where there is no 
child as heir for a deceased Muslim '— is clear and consistent, as we 
demonstrate later in this paper. However, the early Muslim jurists inter- 
preted the term to additionally connote asituation in which the deceased 
Muslim is survived by no ascendants.’ This interpretation is one of the 
major causes of the controversy surrounding the term Kalalah in theory 
and in application. 


Ш. AREAS OF CONTROVERSY OVER KALALAH 


The controversy revolves round the appendages to the Qur'ànic 
definition of the term as well as the place of the father in the law of 
inheritance. Shares of siblings who step into the shoes of descendants are 
equally controversial as we explain in detail below. 


3.1 Appendages to the Definition of Kalalah 


The text of the Qur'an , IV:11, on our understanding of the definition 
of Kalalah does not stop at mere mentioning "absence of child for the 
deceased"; rather, it adds: “апа his parents are his (most superior) heirs." 
This appendage suggests to us that Kalalah must be at stake where there 
is no child as heir (but ascendants), though the word Kalalah does not 
feature in the verse. It is not unlikely that the interpretation of the early 
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jurists — by which “absence of father” was added to the definition of the 
term — was derived from the absence of the word Kalálah in the verse. 


The same reference (the Qur'àn, IV:11) goes further to mention that 
siblings (like children) have a right to cause reduction in the share of the 
mother in Kalalah case. The reference reads in part 


.. and if he has no child, and his parents are his (most superior) heirs, 
then to his mother appertaineth a third; and if he bave siblings, then 
to his mother appertaineth a sixth.... 


‘Two issues worthy of note in this extract are: 


(i) As the mother's share of either one-third or one-sixth is clearly 
mentioned, the father's share is not specified. 


(ii) Siblings are granted the power to cause reduction in the share 
of ascendants — at least the mother. 


As a complement to Kalalah aspect of the Qur'àn IV:11, text of verse 
12 contains the word Kalalah with an appendage which reveals the right 
of siblings to receive a share where Kalalah is at stake. An identical 
appendage is contained in the text of the Qur’an, IV:176. By this, it is clear 
that Kalalah is principally a case in which siblings are legal heirs (either 
as sharers or residuaries) in the absence of descendant heirs. 


We can, therefore, infer from the foregoing that the first area of 
controversy on Kalalah is related to the appendages to its definition: as 
appendage to "absence of descendant heir" in verses 12 and 176 is 
"presence of siblings," the appendage to the same "absence of descen- 
dant heir" in verse 11 is "presence of ascendants." In fact, the controversy 
revolves round the place of the father in this situation. Should the case 
be regarded Kalalah with the father's presence as (agnatic) heir, in the 
absence of descendant heirs — whereas the word Kalalah does not 
feature expressly in the Kalalah aspect of the Qur'an IV:11.? Early jurists 
have used their understanding of Kalalah in the Qur'an IV:176 to answer 
the question. To them, father and sons are "correctly" being referred to 
as walad in verse 176 because shares of siblings mentioned in the verse 
are agnatic shares. However, the appendage of wa warithahu abawahu to 
lam yakun lahu walad in the Qur'an, IV:11 (which we have submitted 
earlier as synonymous to laysa lahu walad in the Qur'an, IV:176) may not 
make tbe stand of early jurists in that definition to be "generally" correct." 
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Therefore, Kalalah on the agnatic place of siblings may be different from 
Kalalah on their receipt of shares as sharers; just as their shares in verses 
12 and 176 vary from one to another. 


3.2 Father Excludes Siblings 


The early jurists have complicated the controversy over Kalalah by 
granting the father the power to exclude siblings from inheritance.” They 
over-looked the fact that in a Kalalah case — as entrenched in the Qur'an, 
IV:11 — siblings can cause reduction in the share of the mother; and this 
is an indication that siblings can (by way of inference) inherit a deceased 
sibling in the presence of ascendant(s), at least the mother. Their justifica- 
tion for this stand — of allowing the father to totally exclude siblings — 
might have been informed by the divine right of son to exclude them, ie. 
siblings, since father and son have been joined together through ijtihad 
as constituting walad in their definition of Kalalah." 


The major controversy arising herefrom is the rationale behind the 
power granted by Allah to siblings to cause reduction in the share of the 
mother from one-third to one-sixth! Inasmuch as the mother is an ascen- 
dant who is close to the deceased (if not closer than the father), cannot 
reduction in her share lead to reduction in the inheritance of the father 
— rather than the father excluding them totally? Furthermore, if (by way 
of inference) siblings can partake in the inheritance with the presence of 
the mother — as submitted earlier — what then can prevent them from 
such inheritance in the presence of the father, at least as sharers? 


33 Shares of Siblings 


Noticing a conflict between the shares of siblings entrenched in the 
Qur'an, IV:12 and 176, the early jurists confined the shares mentioned i in 
verse 12 to uterine siblings and those in verse 176 to agnatic siblings." 
Their first problem in this regard was the Himariyah" case (otherwise 
called al-Mushtarakah). In solving the problem, germane siblings were 
eventually joined to the uterines on the sharing of one-third of the 
deceased Muslim's property.“ 


Some other problems are closely related to the Kalalah controversy. 
Such include that of Gharra’ayn as well as extending the system of 
sharing property by male and female on ratio 2:1 to father : mother. We 
have made some attempts below to offer a solution to these problems, 
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especially as they affect Kalalah cases. We relied on no other sources for 
solution than the Qur'an and the Prophetic tradition. Indeed, we firmly 
believe in the infallibility of divine injunctions which are absolutely 
immutable. Whatever complementary jtihad the early or subsequent 
generations of jurists might have been making — in this regard or in any 
regard whatsoever — should not run counter to the divine injunctions or 
Prophetic interpretations. 


IV. SOLUTION TO KALALAH PROBLEMS 


4.1 Place of Child, Father and Sibling 


Inasmuch as laysa lahu walad in the Qur'an, IV:176, has identical 
meaning with lam yakun lahu walad in verse 11 of the same chapter (or 
with similar expressions in verse 12) as analysed earlier in section two of 
this article, we feel that elements of Kalalah in verse 11 must be given 
adequate recognition by the jurists. By way of illustration, the Kalalah 
section in the Qur'àn, IV:11, can be rendered as follows: 


(i) M:y3" F:R = 2/3 (since there are no other heirs). 
(ii) M:1/6 SBS:? F:R=? 


In (i), the mother inherits one-third (in accordance with the clear text of 
the first Kalalah aspect in verse 11) while the father inherits the residue 
(because Allah is silent over his share in this circumstance). Similarly in 
(ii), the mother inherits one-sixth (also in accordance with the clear text 
of the second Kalalah aspect in the verse) while the share of siblings is 
not mentioned (though it is mentioned later in verses 12 and 176). It is 
worthy of note that the father is not mentioned expressly in the second 
aspect of Kalalah in verse 11 but the mention of abawahu in the first 
Kalalah aspect of the verse — which ipso facto includes the father — 
governs the second aspect. That is why there is no break or gap between 
the first and the second aspects of Kalalah in the verse! Thus, the second 
aspect implies the presence of the father as heir — by our understandi 
Hence, we add father to mother and siblings in illustration (ii) above. 
The share of the father is not specified in that example due to silence 
maintained over the share of siblings. Usually, sharers should take their 
portions before agnates inherit the residue. In this case, the mother 
shall take her share of one-sixth, siblings shall inherit the share allotted 
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to them in verse 12 (or 176) while the father shall take the residue (or 
one-sixth as explained later). 


Our submission in the above paragraph is governed by the fact that in 
the hierarchy of agnates, descendants come first, followed by the father 
and then siblings. Superiority of the father to siblings is derived from the 
revelation of verse 11 — where the father derives his right as agnate (by 
the silence maintained by Allah on his share) in a Kalalah case — before 
the revelation of verse 176 (where siblings derive their own right as 
agnates). By way of observation, the son — being the most superior 
agnate — has no specific share but inherits the residue; but the father — 
being the next superior agnate — has a specific share where the son is the 
agnate. Furthermore, siblings — as the third in the hierarchy of agnates 
— have some specific shares as understood from verses 11 and 12 (when 
the father becomes the agnate in the absence of the son). 


It can be summarised from the above observations that inasmuch as 
male descendant does not prevent the father from taking the Qur'anic 
share — but merely excludes him (i.e. father) as agnate — it pre-supposes 
that when he (i.e. father) steps into the agnatic shoes of male descendant, 
he too (i.e. father) should not prevent siblings from receiving the Qur'ànic 
shares allotted to them in verse 12; rather, he can only exclude such 
siblings as agnates — just as male descendant excludes him too (i.e. 
father) only as agnate. Thus siblings may not take the agnatic shares 
allotted to them in verse 176 when the father is the agnate. By this 
summary, illustration (ii) above can be completed as follows: 

M:1/6 SBS:1/3 FR = 12 


In alternative to the above completion of illustration (ii), the father 
can be allotted an equal share of one-sixth with the mother — if analogical 
deduction is made from the same verse 11 where the father and the 
mother receive identical shares in the presence of a descendant heir. 
Inasmuch as siblings’ agnatic shares in verse 176 are identical with 
descendants’ shares in verses 11 and 12 (as explained later in this work), 
the father’s share in the presence of siblings may be equal to his share in 
the presence of descendants. Thus, illustration (ii) can alternatively be 
completed viz: M:1/6 F:1/6 SBS : 2/3 (being the agnatic share for 
siblings in verse 176). 


At this juncture, it is worthy of note that our system in the foregoing 
analysis is different from that of the early jurists who have confined the 
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shares of siblings mentioned in verse 12 to the uterine and those shares 
mentioned in verse 176 to the agnatic siblings (among the germane and 
the consanguine). We hereby register our reservations in the system of 
the early jurists in this circumstance.” We are inclined to regard siblings 
as equals — be they germane, consanguine or uterine — except where 
male is superior to female or where a class (of sibling) is related to the 
deceased through more than one channel as analysed later in this work. 
Above all, the criterion for the application of which share is due to siblings 
collectively — that of verse 12 or 176 — should be based on the presence 
or absence of the father (or spouse's) as heir. With the father's (or 
spouse's) presence, siblings shall inherit as sharers of the portions allotted 
to them in verse 12; and in his absence they shall inherit as agnates — 
taking the portions allotted to them in verse 176. Details are contained 
in section 4.4 below. 


42 Shares of SDSS Among Themselves 


Where siblings of the three degrees (i.e. germane, consanguine and 
uterine) are heirs, they may receive their portions according to the 
following formula: 


(a) Each male of the same degree shall take double the portion of 
each female. As such a germane brother shall take double the 
share of a germane sister just as a uterine or consanguine 
brother shall take double the share of a uterine or consanguine 
sister. 


(b) Each male or female in the germane degree shall take double 
the portion of each male or female in the consanguine or 
uterine degree. Thus, a germane brother shall take double the 
portion of a consanguine or uterine brother (though they are in 
the same male class); just as a germane sister shall also take 
double the portion of a consanguine or uterine sister who is in 
the same female class with her. 


(c) Ifacombination of the three;degrees are qualified heirs — each 
with its two (male and female) classes — the ratio of distribu- 
tion shall be as follows: 


US:1; UB:2; CS:1; CB:2; GS:2; GB:4; 
totalling 12. As such, US shall take 1/12, 
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UB:2/12 or 1/6; CS: 1/12; CB:2/12 or 1/6; GS:2/12 
or 1/6; and GB:4/12 or 1/3; totalling 1. 


By this system of distribution, each sibling receives a share cor- 
responding to his or her degree of relationship to the deceased on the 
one hand while the prescribed ratio 2:1 for male : female of equal degree 
is not abused on the other hand. As germane brother shares double the 
portion of germane sister, consanguine or uterine brother shares double 
the portion of his female counterpart. Furthermore, germane sister takes 
double the portion of consanguine or uterine sister. Equality in the share 
of germane sister with that of consanguine or uterine brother in this 
system is accidental because they do not belong to the same degree or 
class. As germane sister benefits from her dual (peternal and maternal) 
relation to the deceased, the consanguine or uterine brother benefits 
from his being a male sibling, in addition to either paternal or maternal 
relation to the deceased sibling. 


As consanguine siblings can apply the text of the Qur'an, 4:12 as 
sharers, uterine siblings can apply the provisions made in the Qur'àn, 
IV:176, as residuaries because the text of the Qur'an in either case does 
not specify any of the three degrees of sibling for the residue or share.” 
The foregoing submissions are made in order to avoid darar and to 
eliminate complaints of injustice from siblings. For example, complaints 
are bound to be made in the following cases if the traditional system of 
estate distribution is applied: 


(i) D:1/2 CSBS:R=1/2 USBS: Nothing 
(The USBS have been excluded by the D) 


(ii) USBS: 1/3 GSBS: R = 2/3 CSBS: Nothing 
(The estate has been fully utilised by USBS and GSBS who are 
superior to CSBS in this case). 


The uterine siblings can argue legally in (i) that daughter should either 
exclude the consanguine siblings too or — else — allow both uterine and 
consanguine (siblings) to share the residue of one-half of the estate; while 
in (ii), the consanguine sibling can challenge the rationale in allotting a 
share to the uterine siblings and none to them (consanguine) — whereas 
each of the uterine and the consanguine is related to the deceased sibling 
through only one channel of mother or father! 
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In another example, if ten germane brothers, one uterine brother and 
two uterine sisters are the heirs of a sum of $1,980 (one thousand, nine 
hundred and eighty dollars ), the impartial nature of our proposed system 
of estate distribution (in this work) reveals itself in comparison with the 
traditional system: 


(a) By the System of Early Jurists 


1/3 of $1,980 to the uterine brother and sisters to be shared 
equally among the three) = 1980/3 —3 to each of them = $220 
(Two hundred and twenty dollars). 


2/3 of $1,980 to the ten germane brothers (as residaaries) — to 
be shared equally among them = 1980x2/3 — 10 to each = $132 
(One hundred and thirty-two dollars). 


It is clearly absurd to find that, in this system of distribution, one 
uterine sister (with a share of $220) inherits higher than one 
germane brother (who shares only $132)! 


(b) By the Proposed System in this Article 


Each germane sibling takes double the share of each uterine 
sibling of the same class. Thus, the only uterine brother shares 
one-half of the portion due to each germane brother. 


Each male sibling shares double the portion due to each female 
sibling of the same degree. As such, each uterine sister shall 
take one-half of the share due to the only uterine brother. 


Ratio is therefore 1 (x2) to the uterine sisters: 2 (x1) to the 
uterine brother: 4 (x10) to the germane brothers, totalling 44. 


Each uterine sister shall receive 1/44 of $1,980 = $45 (Forty- 
five dollars). 


The uterine brother shall receive 2/44 of $1,980 = $90 (Ninety 
dollars), 


Each germane brother shall take 4/44 of $1,980 = $180 (One 
hundred and eighty dollars). 


By this system, each category of sibling has received a share 
according to the degree of its closeness or relationship to the 
deceased sibling without violating divine injunction on the 
sharing of estate by male and female siblings on ratio 2:1. No 
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complaint is therefore expected from any category of sibling 
and the Himáriyah case would be put to rest. The distribution 
is, in our view, justly balanced. 


43 Problem of Spouse and Father in Kalalah/Gharra’ayn 


Itis worthy of note that Kalalah aspects of the Qur'àn, IV:11, are silent 
over the place of spouse; but this silence has been broken in Kalalah 
aspects of the Qur'an, IV:12. However, the latter reference (like the 
former) excludes the place of the father. According to the system of the 
early jurists on estate distribution, Kalalah teachings in the two verses can 
be illustrated as follows: 


(i) Н:12 FSB ог MSB:1/6 73 

(ii) Н:12 SBS:13 М:1/6 

(iii) W:1/4 FSB ог М5В:1/6 M:13 R = 1/4 
(iv) W:1/4 SBS:1/3 М:1/6 R = 1/4 


With wife as heir, there is a residue of one-quarter of the estate while with 
husband as heir, the estate was fully shared by the heirs with no residue. 
Where there is no lower agnate to take the residue, siblings can (take 
and) add it to their share. 


If the father joins the heirs in the above illustration, he will exclude 
siblings totally and the case will become Gharra’ayn. But assuming that 
siblings are not excluded by the father, there will be nothing left for him 
to receive as residue where the husband is an heir while the residue of 
one-quarter shall go to him where the wife is an heir. This shows that a 
problem is bound to arise if Kalalah shares of siblings in the Qur'an, IV:11 
and 12, are applied when mother, siblings, spouse (especially husband) 
and father are legal heirs. However, it is not a new problem; rather, it is 
an age long one (though without siblings as heirs) and the early jurists 
had allotted one-third of residue (after satisfying spouse with full share) 
to the mother in an attempted solution. 


We are not in support of the darar caused to the mother in the solution 
to Gharra’ayn problem by the early jurists. We have steadily taken a stand 
(as demonstrated in an article) that divine shares should not be 
modified. We actually suggested (in the article) that the father, being an 
agnate (whose share is not specifically mentioned by Allah in this cir- 
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cumstance), should be made to receive the residue — be it much or 
little” viz: 


(i) М:13 W:1/4 ЕЕ = 5/12 (much residue) 
Gi) М:13 Н:12 ЕКЕ = 1/6 (little residue) 


We have actually called for the setting aside of the present practice (as 
inherited from early jurists) by which the mother is allotted one-third of 
residue after satisfying the spouse with one-quarter or one-half in the two 
cases. ١ 


The practice of the early and subsequent jurists in this circumstance 
has revealed that divine injunctions have been seemingly violated 
through the act of extending the distribution of estate by male and female 
on ratio 2:1 to the father and the mother. If Allàh had wished that the 
father should consistently take double the share of the mother, he would 
not have allotted each of them an equal share of one-sixth of the estate 
when the deceased is survived by a descendant heir. 


44 Solution to ihe Inheritance of Parents, Spouse and Siblings 


It is not unlikely that early jurists were aware that siblings can inherit 
when the father is a legal heir, but due to the fact that the father may 
receive nothing as residue in M/SBS/H/F case, they ruled that the father 
should exclude siblings in the first instance and the mother should receive 
one-third of residue (as explained earlier) in the second instance. Thus, 
the divine injunctions have been seemingly misapplied in the two ways 
— without any authority other than jima‘ of their age.” 


In fairness to early jurists and in consideration of logic and reason, if 
mother, siblings and husband have specific portions as shares in the estate 
of a deceased woman, what can prevent her father from receiving a share 
too—be it much or little? After all, the father is equally close to the 
deceased like other heirs in this circumstance. However, if we adopt the 
traditional practice in either the case of Málikiyah" or Shibhat al- 
Malikiyah" or still the stand of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib on the case of al-Mush- 
tarakah,” we shall allow the father to remain with darar by being 
technically excluded (with no residue for him when the husband is among 
the heirs or by receiving only the one-quarter residue when the wife is 
among the heirs). Inasmuch as we do not support darar to the mother, we 
equally sympathize with the father in this circumstance, especially when 
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the husband is a heir with parents and/or siblings. In determining the 
actual place of heirs in this circumstance, we have some alternative 
solutions: 


44.1 Father may determine siblings’ share while one or more siblings 
can cause reduction in the shares of mother and spouse 


It will be recalled that in an earlier article,? we actually extended the 
power of descendant heirs (to cause reduction in the share of all heirs) 
to siblings who step into agnatic shoes of such descendants — since shares 
of descendants in the Qur'an, IV:11 and 12, are identical with shares of 
siblings in the Qur'an, IV:176 (being agnatic shares in the two circumstan- 
ces). If this extension of power is upheld in this first alternative solution . 
too, one sibling (like one descendant) shall have the power to cause 
reduction in the share of spouse and the mother”; and by so doing, the 
father will have a residue left to inherit as agnate in F/M/SBS/H case. 


We can also recall that siblings' share is not specified in verse 11 but 
in verse 12. One sibling (male or female) receives one-sixth of the estate 
while more than one sibling shall jointly share one-third (as the maximum 
portion for all siblings — male, female or combination of both sexes). 


If we consider the father to be the next superior agnate after descen- 
dants — as earlier analysed in this work — he shall be qualified to take 
the residue. By so doing, the father's presence as heir will confine siblings' 
share to the provision in verse 12. Thus, siblings may not take agnatic 
share in verse 176 when the father is a legal heir; but in his absence, they 
shall qualify (to drop their share in verse 12) for agnatic provision in verse 
176. That is how the father determines the mode of siblings' inheritance. 
In a nutshell, siblings are sharers (of verse 12 provision) in the presence 
of the father but residuaries (with provision in verse 176) in his absence. 


In view of the foregoing (in the last three paragraphs), we can deter- 
mine the soundness or otherwise of the hypotheses with the following 
illustrations: 

(i) М:06 SB:1/6 W:1/8 ER = 13/24 
(i) M:1/6 SBS:1/3 W:1/8 F:R = 3/8 
(iii) M:1/6 SB:1/6 Н:1/4 ER = 5/12 
(iv) M:1/6 SBS:1/3 Н:1/4 ER = 1/4 
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In the four cases, a sibling (whether one or more than one) is granted the 
power to cause reduction in the share of all sharers. Thus, the father (who 
is not allotted a share in this circumstance due to Allah's silence in verse 
° 11 over his share) has a residue which is higher than the share of the 
mother — in all the four cases. Illustration of the instances where siblings 
are the agnatic heirs who qualify for receipt of the provision made for 
them in verse 176 is presented below in the second alternative solution. 


Meanwhile, the notable violation of divine injunction in this first 
alternative solution is the reduction in the shares of mother and spouse 
due to the presence of one (or more than one) sibling as heir — a 
hypothesis which is not directly stated in the Qur'an but derived through 
Qiyas in three ways: 

(1) Siblings’ agnatic shares are identical with descendants’ shares 
— thus, descendants’ power to cause reduction in the share of 
heirs is extended to siblings. 


(ii) Siblings have the power to cause reduction in the share of the 
mother who is among the closest relations to the deceased — 
why then cannot they have similar power to cause reduction in 
the share of spouse ? 


(iii) The word ikhwah is used in the Qur'an, IV:11, with generic 
connotation — as such, a sibling (like many siblings) can cause 
reduction in the share of the mother (and spouse, by way of 
extension). 


4.4.2 Spouse determines siblings’ share as father can qualify 
for receipt of bequest 


(a) In the second alternative solution to Kalalah problem in which 
spouse, siblings and parents are legal heirs, the notable violation of divine 
injunction in the first alternative solution is avoided but the generic 
connotation of ikhwah in verse 11 is still maintained. Hence, the mother 
still receives one-sixth share — when there are siblings (one or many) as 
heirs. Using the mother's share in this system as a parameter for the 
father's share, he shall take an identical one-sixth share with her — since 
he has an equal share with her when there is a descendant heir. Siblings 
(male or female) shall receive agnatic shares provided for them in verse 
176. Such shares are identical with the shares of descendants in verses 11 
and 12 as earlier noted. Distribution of estate, as analysed in this para- 
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graph, will hold sway when Kalalah aspects of verse 11 are placed in 
harmony with the text of verse 176. The two verses reveal Kalalah shares 
in the absence of spouse as heir. Hence, the mother shares one-third of 
the estate while the father takes the residue of two-thirds (in the absence 
of descendant heir and siblings). In the presence of (either descendant[s] 
or) siblings, each parent takes one-sixth. Where there is a female (des- 
cendant or) sibling, the residue, if any, shall go to the father. A summary 
of the foregoing analysis can be illustrated as follows: 


(i) М:13 ER = 2/3 

(ii) M:1/6 F:1/6 FSB:1/2 (Residue of 1/6 goes to F) 

(ш) M:1/6 F:1/6 MSB:R = 2/3 

(iv) M:1/6 F:1.6 FSBS2/3 (No Residue) 

(v) M:1/6 F:1/6 SBS (Male and Female) : R = 2/3 (Each MSB 
shall share double the portion of each FSB as in verse 176) 


(vi) M:1/6 F:1/6 MSBS:R = 2/3 (To be shared equally among 
themselves). 


(b) When a spouse joins the heirs in this second alternative solution, 
each spouse shall retain his or her original share of one-half or one- 
quarter — even when many siblings are inheriting. Siblings shall, in this 
regard, drop their agnatic shares in verse 176 for the shares allotted to 
them in verse 12. Father shall also drop his equal share with mother for 
the residue, if any, even when there is male sibling as heir. (It will be 
recalled that in the absence of spouse as heir in the above illustration — 
Le. [a] — father takes the residue only in the absence of male sibling as 
heir.) The following illustrations explain better: 


(1) W:1/4 SB:16 М:16 ЕКЕ = 5/12 

(ii) №: 1/4 SBS: 1/3 M: V6 ЕК = 14 

(iii) Н: 12 SB: 1/6 М:16 ER = 1/6 

(iv) H:1/2 SBS: 13 M: 1/6 ER = Nothing. 
In each of cases (i) to (iii), the residue which goes to father is not less than 
the shares that goes to the mother; hence, there is no expectation of 
protest. But in case (iv), sharers have exhausted the entire property; 


hence, father must protest. In our bid to satisfy the father in this cir- 
cumstance, we recommend a bequest to him before the distribution of 
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the estate to sharers. Thus, the father can receive a bequest of an amount 
equal to the share of the mother because of his receipt of a similar share 
in case (iii) where the husband is a heir. 


(c) Insummary, siblings are made in this second alternative solution to 
step into the agnatic shoes of descendants in toto. As a male sibling 
assumes the place of a male descendant, a female sibling inherits as if she 
is a female descendant. That is the exact purport of verse 176 in relation 
to the shares of descendants in verses 11 and 12. That also accounts for 
the generic meaning of ikhwah in verse 11 — by which one sibling can 
cause reduction in the share of the mother — as it accounts for the 
allocation of an equal of the mother's share to the father when siblings 
are agnates, since he receives identical share with her when descendants 
are heirs. As regards verse 12 on the share of siblings, this is the unique 
place where they are expressly enjoined to drop agnatic shares for specific 
fraction. Such a drop is informed by the presence of a spouse as heir. 
Hence, a spouse determines the time when siblings take shares in verse 
12 or 176 — the latter in the absence of spouse and the former, in the 
presence of spouse as heir. 


The only reservation jurists may have on this second alternative 
solution is the allocation of bequest to the father (a legal heir) whereas a 
Prophetic tradition has prevented a heir from taking a bequest.” Such a 
reservation can be removed with the following observations: 


(i) The Qur’an (ГУ:11) contains the phrase: “after any legacy he may 
have bequeathed, or debt (incurred hath been paid)” in direct connection 
with Kalalah shares of parents on the one hand and the place of siblings 
in the inheritance on the other — while verse 12 contains similar phrase 
in three places: two in connection with the share of husband and wife and 
the third in respect of the siblings' share. The said phrase in verse 11 and 
the last one in verse 12 are our major concern in this alternative solution 
while the two others in verse 12 (which relate to spouse) confirm the right 
of spouse to receive a bequest — especially where tbe deceased is 
survived by many wives out of whom there might be one whose share may 
not be commensurate with her place in the family. Indeed, we are fully 
convinced that the said phrase in connection with parents and siblings is 
a confirmation of the text of the Qur'àn, П:180 where relatives are 
enjoined to qualify for receipt of bequest. 
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(ii) Some jurists have expressed their sympathy for the unfortunate 
condition of non-Muslim parents or Muslims under bondage — who are 
1 ified from receiving their allotted shares due to difference in 
religion with the deceased or for some other reasons. The said jurists have 
actually upheld the non-abrogation of the content of the Qur'an, П:180 
(which awards bequest to close relatives) and they have recommended 
compulsory bequest to such disqualified people from inheritance.” 


In the light of the above two observations, we are inclined to regard 
the place of the father in this (second) alternative solution as one which 
deserves the sympathy of jurists, and which warrants voluntary or com- 
pulsory bequest, especially in H/M/SBS/F case. It is worthy of note that 
we are not in support of the abrogation of the bequest verses in the 
Qur'àn.? By this (second) alternative solution, divine shares of all sharers 
remain intact; and the father, whose share is not specified, inherits by 
Qiyás — receiving either the residue or an equal share with the mother 
(by share or by bequest). 


4.4.3 Father and Spouse determine siblings' share 


Some jurists may still feel uncomfortable with the share of the mother 
(as well as that of the father) through the generic connotation of ikhwah 
in verse 11. Hence, we provide this third alternative solution. The follow- 
ing points must be primarily noted in the alternative solution: 


(i) The generic connotation of ikhwah in the Qur'àn IV:11 shall be 
discountenance. In that wise, the mother shall inherit one-third 
ofthe estate when parents are the most superior heirs and when 
there is with her, only one sibling (as heir). 


(ii) Siblings shall continue to receive the shares allotted to them in 
verse 12 as sharers (and not as agnates). 


(iii) The father will continue to inherit the residue as agnate. 


The foregoing guidelines (without the share of spouse) can be illustrated 
as follows: 


(а) M:1/3 ЕКЕ = 2/3 (as in verse 11) 
(b) M:13 SB:1/6 (as in verse 12) F:R=1/2 
(c) M:1/6 SBS:1/3 (as in verse 12) F:R= 1/2 
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In (a), the residue received by the father doubles the share of the mother 
because there is no other sharer with her; but in (b) where the mother is 
joined by one sibling, the father’s share is more than hers by one-sixth. In 
(c) where siblings — who join the mother as sharers — are many, the 
mother receives only one-sixth which is just one-third of the residue 
received by the father. Fluctuation in the inheritance of the father can be 
seen in the illustrations. Since Allāh is silent over his share, the father 
may receive a large or small portion of the estate as agnate; but never 
shall he receive a portion less than the share of the mother (since each of 
the parents shares one-sixth of the estate with the presence of a descen- 
dant heir). 


(iv) When a spouse joins the heirs, the father continues to inberit 
the residue as agnate while spouse receives his or her full share” 
viz: 


(a) M:13 W:1/4 ЕК = 5/12 

(b) М:13 Н:12 ЕКЕ = 1/6 (plus a voluntary bequest) 

(с) М:13 $В:1/4 W:1/4 F:R = 1/4 (plus a voluntary bequest) 

(d) M:1⁄3 SB:1/6 Н:12 F:R = Nothing (inherits by compul- 
sory bequest) 

(е) M:1/6 SBS:1/3 W:1/4 F:R = 1/4 


(f) M:1/6 SBS:13 Н:12 F:R = Nothing (inherits by compul- 
sory bequest) 


In (a) and (e), the father's inheritance (of the residue) is higher than the 
share of the mother; hence, no protest is expected from him. In (b) and 
(c), his share is less than that of the mother; hence, he may protest. Thus, 
he may be qualified for a bequest of an amount which will make his 
inheritance equal to the share of the mother. In (d) and (f), there is 
nothing remaining for him as residue; hence his protest is valid. In this 
circumstance, he is qualified to receive a bequest, also equal in amount 
to the share of the mother. The bequest to the father in (b) and (c) shall 
be voluntary because as agnate, there is little amount left for him to take 
asresidue but in (d) and (f) the bequest shall be compulsory because there 
is no residue left for him to inherit. 


The foregoing (third) alternative solution agrees to a large extent with 
the system of the early jurists, as divine shares of all sharers are retained 
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without any interpretation by Qiyas. However, some jurists who are 
imitators (mugallidun) may still disagree with us on the father’s share gue 
to their rigidity on maintaining ratio 2:1 share for father and mother,” 
analysed earlier. They may also disapprove the non-exclusion of siblings 
by the father in our system of distribution. Thirdly, they may capitalize 
on the Prophetic tradition which prevents an heir from receiving bequest 
to adamantly disqualify the father as a beneficiary from bequest in this 
circumstance. It will be recalled that we have provided answers to the 
three areas of disagreement (between our solution and the stand of early 
jurists) by providing the premises upon which our system rests. As such, 
modern doctors of Islamic law, with progressive idea, may have to com- 
pare our arguments with those of other jurists on the areas of disagree- 
ment. Perhaps, through a consensus we may arrive at 811177712“ in our times 
on the issues. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 
The summary of our discoveries in this research is as follows: 


(i) The Qur'àn is consistent in the definition of Kalalah. Wherever 
there is no descendant heir for a deceased Muslim, inheritance of his/her 
property becomes a Kalalah case; but where there is a descendant heir, 
son (when alone) or son and daughter (jointly) inherit the residue as 


agnate. 


(ii) The term Kalalah is expressly mentioned in verses 12 and 176 
where shares of siblings are expressly mentioned. In verse 11 where the 
term is not expressly mentioned, share of siblings is not expressly men- 
tioned. Absence of descendant heir, as expressly mentioned in Kalalah 
part of verse 11, coupled with right of siblings to cause reduction in the 
share of the mother (as expressly mentioned in the same Kal4lah part of 
the same verse 11) suggest that siblings are legal heirs in the absence of 
descendant heirs and in the presence of ascendant heirs — including the 
father. 


(iii) Kalalah is in degrees: 
(2) In verse 11 where the father and siblings are legal heirs, the 
former inherits as agnate while the latter inherit as sharers 


(though their shares are not mentioned in that verse but in 
verse 12). 
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(b) Inverse 12 where spouse and siblings are legal heirs, the latter 
inherit as sharers, though they may add the residue to their 
share in the absence of father. When parents join spouse and 
siblings as legal heirs, sibling (one or more than one) either 
causes reduction in the share of spouse and mother to enable 
father have a residue (to take) or let all sharers receive their full 
shares, leaving the father with little or no residue by which he 
shall qualify to receive voluntary or compulsory bequest. 

(c) Inverse 176, neither the father nor a spouse is a legal heir. By 
this, siblings shall inherit as agnates. In this circumstance, shares 
of siblings are identical with shares of descendants. 


(d) By way of summary, we can have minor Kalalah where siblings 
inherit as sharers of one-sixth or one-third — as in (a) and (b) 
above — and major Kalalah where siblings step into the shoes 
of descendants in toto — as in (c) above. 


(iv) In view of the fact that siblings are Qur’anic sharers, the father 
has no authority to exclude them from inheritance. Qur'ànic definition 
of Kalalah has made a distinction between the receipt of a share as agnate 
or as sharer by father and sibling: 


(a) When son is a heir, the father inherits as sharer only while 
sibling is totally excluded. 


(b) In the absence of a son and presence of a daughter, the father 
inherits initially as sharer and later as agnate (where there is 
residue). Siblings do not inherit in this circumstance because a 
daughter has excluded them as sharers while the father has 
excluded them as agnates. 


(c) In the absence of a son and the father, and the presence of a 
daughter, siblings (male or female) shall inherit as agnates" but 
not as sharers. 


(d) In the absence of descendants (male or female) and presence 
of ascendants — including the father — siblings shall inherit as 
sharers only and not as agnate. As such, father has no authority 
to exclude siblings completely from inheritance. 


(v) Confining the shares of siblings in verse 12 to the uterines and 
those shares in verse 176 to the consanguine and the germane by the early 


jurists — as inherited by subsequent generations of jurists — is inap- 
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propriate. Rather, all siblings (germane, consanguine and uterine) can 
apply any of the two provisions (in verses 12 and 176) as sharers or agnates 
(as explained above). 


(vi) Sharing of property of ratio 2:1 for male and female cannot 
consistently apply to father and mother. Since the father’s share is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the presence of descendant heir only, he should be 
made to-take the residue in all other cases. Where such a residue is small 
and less than the share of the mother, he is qualified for receipt of 
voluntary bequest and where there is no residue for him, he should 
receive compulsory bequest — equal in amount to the share of mother 
in both cases. On no account should he inherit less than the share of 
mother. Where he is to inherit as sharer — by way of Qiyas — he should 
take an equal share with mother. 


(vii) Based on the foregoing, there are three approaches to Kalalah 
problem in which parents, spouse and sibling(s) are legal heirs: 


(a) Drawing analogy from the generic use of ikhwah in verse 11, 
coupled with siblings' shares in verse 176 which are identical 
with descendants’ shares in verses 11 and 12, siblings are 
granted the power to cause reduction in the share of spouse and 
mother. Hence the most controversial cases can be solved as 
follows: 

Н:14 M:1/6 SBS:j/3 ER = 1/4 


(b) Analogy on the generic use of ikhwah and siblings, power to 
cause reduction in the shares of heirs may be confined to share 
of mother (only). Hence spouse may receive full share. In that 
wise, father shall qualify for receipt of bequest in only one case: 

H:/2 SBS:1/3 М:1/6 F:Bequest (of an 
amount equal to the share of mother) — 1/6 


(c) The analogy on the generic use of ikhwah and siblings, power 
to cause reduction in the shares can be dropped completely 
except where mother's share is sliced by the presence of more 
than one sibling, In this circumstance, father can qualify to add 
voluntary bequest to the little (or insufficient) residue left for 
him (to enable his share be equalto that of mother) in two cases: 

М:13 Н:12 F:R=1/6 + Bequest of 1/6; and 
M:13 W:y4 SB:1/6 ER = 1/4 + Bequest of 1/12 
Furthermore, he shall be qualified to receive compulsory be- 
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quest (because there is no residue for him to inherit) in another 
set of two cases: 

M:y3 H:1/2 58:06 F:Bequest (1/3) 

M:1/6 Н:12 SBS:1/3 F:Bequest (1/6) 


We are inclined to prefer the third alternative solution in which no 
analogy is drawn from the sources. This is due to the fact that, if Allāh 
had wished that siblings should cause reduction in the share of spouse, 
He could have enjoined that in an unequivocal language in the divine 
Book. It should be observed that the analogy in the first alternative 
solution was as good or sound as the analogy drawn by the early jurists 
to resort to al-'awl while the confinement of the analogy (on the power 
of one sibling to cause reduction in the shares) to only the share of the 
mother in the second alternative solution had made such a solution 
defective — since it ought not to cause darar to mother alone but to other 
heirs too — as in the first alternative solution. 


It can be rightly argued further that our resort to "bequest" (in the 
“preferred” third alternative solution) is an indirect way of approving an 
“earlier” abhorred al- ‘awl since all sharers will suffer, whereas Kalalah 
shares of spouse are one-half (for male) and one-quarter (for female). In 
answer to that argument, we want to note that instead of eight categories 
of direct al-‘awl in the practice of early jurists, there are only three 
categories of indirect al- ‘awl in our system. (Denominator six becomes 
seven in 1/3 + 1/2 + 1/6 + 1/6 or eight in 1/3 + 1/2 + 1/6 + 1/3 while 
denominator twelve becomes thirteen in 1/3 + 1/4 + 1/6 + 1/4 + 1/12.) 
Here are some illustrations: 


(i) M3 Н:12 F:1/6 + Bequest of 1/6 
2+3+1 (y = Ws 


= M2/] Н:37 Е:1/7 + Bequest of 1/7 = 7/7? 


(i) М:13 W:1/4 SB:1/6 F:1/4 + Bequest of 1/12 
4+3+2+3+ 002 > 1712 
= М:1/3, №:3/13 SB:2/13 Е:3/13 + Bequest of 1/13 = 13/13 


(ii) M:1⁄3 Н:12 SB:1/6 F:Bequest of 1/3 
2+3+1+@%:=% 


= М:2/8 Н:3/8 SB:1/8 F:Bequest of 2/8 


If the inheritance due for distribution to heirs worths $98,280 (Ninety- 
eight thousand, two hundred and eighty dollars) in each of the three 
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categories illustrated above, what goes to each heir is as follows: 

In illustration (i), the father initially receives a bequest of (1/7 of $98, 280) 
$14,040. The balance inheritance due for sharing is ($98,280 — $14,040) 
$84.240. The mother takes 1/3 of $84,240 (or 2/7 of $98, 280) = $28,080. 
The husband shares 1/2 of $84,240 (or 3/7 of $98,280) =$42,120. In the 
long run, the father inherits 1/6 of $84,240 plus the bequest of $14,040 (or 
1/7 of $98,280 + bequest of $14,040) = $28,080. In summary, mother 
receives $28,080; husband shares $42,120; and the father inherits 
$28,080; totalling $98,280. Applying the same system for distributing the 
same amount of $98,280 to heirs in illustration (ii) and (iii), the mother 
— in illustration (ii) — shares $30,240; the wife receives $22,680; a sibling 
takes $15,120 while the father adds a bequest of $7,560 to the residue of 
$22,680 (to make his portion total $30,240). In illustration (iii), the father 
inherits a bequest of $24,570 while the balance of $73,710 goes to the 
mother ($24,570), the husband ($36,855) and the sibling ($12,285). 


In conclusion, it is worth noting that the concluding phrase of the 
Qur'an, IV:12, emphasises avoidance of darar to heirs. This article is just 
an attempt to eliminate totally or reduce to the barest minimum, the 
noticed darar in the application of Kalalah by some Muslims of the past 
and present generations. It is equally worthy of note that the use of walad 
in the Quranic definition of Kalalah — which specifically connotes “son” 
— reveals the possibility of the father or sibling (male or female) receiv- 
ing a portion from the property of the deceased as agnate where the 
daughter is an heir. On a final note, it is worth mentioning that all cases 
of al-'awl (as treated in our earlier articles) will fall under Kalalah — 
including cases (like al-Minbariyah or H/F/M/D) where the daughter or 
daughters must abandon her or their share of one-half or two-thirds to 
assume agnatic position with receipt of the residue (after satisfying all 
other sharers). 


Inasmuch as Islam is a universal religion and whereas, divine dispen- 
sations are infallible, we hereby recommend the holding of an interna- 
tional seminar(s) on our findings in this article so that we may have Дта' 
of our era on Kalalah. Islamic bodies like The Muslim World League, The 
American Society of Islamic Social Sciences (in conjunction with The 
International Institute of Islamic Thought), and International Islamic 
Universities and Institutes can sponsor the recommended seminar(s). 
Indeed, when we noticed далаг in the practice of some aspects of Islamic 
law of succession, especially Kalalah and ‘Awl cases, we felt it a duty to 
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draw the attention of jurists to it so that such darar might be eliminated 
or reduceo to the barest minimum. 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


May Allah continue to guide and guard us all. 


NOTES 


* Content of this article was presented as a paper at a Seminar — of the 

of Islamic Studies — which was organised in conjunction with the 
Faculty of Arts and Islamic Studies (FAIS) and the Publication Unit of Bayero 
University, Kano, Nigeria, during the period of my service in the University as a 
Visiting Lecturer (on Sabbatical Leave) in the 1990/91 academic session. After the 
presentation and discussion, the paper was retouched, incorporating valuable 
comments of the participants at the Seminar. In fact, I have spent about five years 
(1987 - 1992) on the writing of this research paper. 


They include Profs. LAB. Pepe аы aguda Moinuddin, Y.A. 
Quadri and David S. Powers. 


Musa Ali Ajetunmobi, “The Intricacy of al-‘4wi (Pro rata Reduction) in Islamic 
Law or Succession" in Islamic Culture, vol. bi, no.2 April, 1987, pp.51-69; and ide n, 
* Collection and Review of Cases of al-‘Aw (Pro rata Reduction) in Sharl'ah Law 
of Succession," vol. 27, No. 3 Autumn 1988, pp. 209-219. 

For details, consult the following works: 


(i) Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Shawkani, Fath al-Qadir, vol. i, 3rd reprint 
(Beirut: Dàr al-Fikr, 1393/1973), pp. 433-437 and 543-544; and 


(i) Abū al-Fida’ Ismail b. Kathir al-Qurashi al-Dimashgi, Tafsir al-Qur'an al- 
‘Azim, vol. ii, 2nd reprint (Beirut: Dir al-Fikr, 1389/1970), pp. 214-218 and 464-468. 


Abū 'Abd-Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Angari al-Qurtubi, a} Jani‘ li Ahkâm 
al-Qur'dn, vol. v (Beirut: Dar Ihy& at-Turath al Timî, 1965), рр. 76-78, and Abü 
Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Rázi al-Jassas, АЛКат al-Qur'an, vol i(n.p.: Dar al-Fikr, 
n.d.), рр.86-89; sce also al-Dimsshqi, op.cit., p.467. 


Walad, a3 used in the verse (as well as 4widid which had been used earlier in verses 
11 and 12) generally means child (or children) but specifically refers to son (or 
sons). It is worthy of note that the use of Awad in the Qur'an, У1:151 and XVIE31 
also connote children in general because the Arabs of the Jahilfyah period (who 
are be ng referred to in the two references) were fond of killing female children 
by burying such children alive. Thus, Awlad refers to both male and female 
children. Furthermore, the use o£ Abnd’ in the Qur'an, IV:11, refers specifically to 
male descendant(s). 


See the Appendix to this work for Arabic text and English translation of the 
Quran, IV:7-12 and 176. The translation is a slightly modified version of Mar- 


~ maduke Pickthall, The Meaning of the Glorious Qur'an (Karachi: Taj Company 


Ltd, n.d.). 
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C) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


аз) 


(14) 


A. Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur'an: Translation, and Commentary (USA: Amana Corp, 
1983), p.182. 


It is on record that Caliph Abu Bakr led the Ummah in defming KalMiah as а case 
in which the deceased is survived by neither descendants nor ascendants, The 
caliph declared honestly that he based the definition on personal view — Ада. 
(For details, read له‎ Dimashdi, op.cit., p.217). 


AbShawkini (op.cit., p.434) reveals that both Caliph Abu Bakr and ‘Umar had 
earlier contended that Kaigich means only “absence of descendant heir” but they 
later withdrew that contention. 


According to somo writings (c.g. al-Shawkani, op.cit., p.544), the following 
Prophetic tradition was being used as a justification for allowing father to exclude 
siblings: “On the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, that the Prophet (SAW) said: ‘Give 
sharers their portions; the residue is for the closest agnate.’” The Prophetic 
tradition was quoted from Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Shawkani, Nay 
al-Awtàr, vol. vi (n.p. Dar al-Fikr, n.d.), p.170. It is worthy of note at this juncture 
that a sharor (as used in this work) is onc who is allotted a specific divine fraction 
to inherit while an agnate is one who inherits the residue of the estate after 
Some available sources indicate that a few jurists were inclined to confine the 
definition of Kalalah to only “absence of descendant heir” but they had the fear 
of being accused of breaking the Ina‘ of their age. For example, Ibn Kathir reports 
that Caliph ‘Umar did not want to oppose the opinion of Caliph Abû Bakr on the 
said definition due to the respect he had for him as predecessor; otherwise he 
(Umar) had his own peculiar understanding of the term (See al-Dimashqi, op.cit., 
p.217 and al-Shawkani [1393/1973], op.cit., p.543). 


It will be recalled that Ubayy b. Kab used to add min al-umm after the word ukht 
in the Qur'àn, IV:12, while Sa'd b. Abt Waqqas similarly added mín umrnin to 
indicate that the portion was revealed in respect of uterine siblings (and as such 
should be made applicable to them exclusively). For details, read Abu al-Qasim 
Mahmud b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari al-Khwarizmi, al-Kashshāf, voli (Cairo: 
Shirkah Maktabah wa-Matba‘ah Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi wa Awiaduhü, 
1385/1966), p.510. 


In deciding the case of al-Himariyah, Caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab eventually joined 
the germane (male) siblings to the uterine siblings on the sharing of one-third of 
the estate after allotting one-half to husband and one-sixth to the mother. The 
germane (male) siblings were initially excluded, as the one-third share was allotted 
exclusively to the uterine siblings. The germane siblings protested to the caliph, 
telling him to consider their father (to be) a donkey — Himar (bence the appella- 
tion of al-Himariyah for the case) — and that they shared the same mother with 
the uterine siblings who received the share of one-third by virtue of their maternal 
relationship with the deceased sibling, (For details, consult “АБ al-Sa‘idi al-‘Adawi, 
Hashiyah al-‘Adaws, vol. ii [n.p Dar al-Fikr, n.d]. p. 352). 


Ibn Kathir reveals further (al-Dimashqi, op.cit, p. 218) that “АБ b. Abi Talib did 
not agres with the early jurists on this system of distribution. He ('AH) maintained 
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(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


that uterine siblings must take the one-third share while the germane siblings 
should remain excluded (technically) because there was nothing remaining for 
them to inhorit as agnates. 


In Gharra'ayn, parents and spouse are the only heirs. Husband takes one-half of 
the estate (or wife takes one-quarter) while the father and mother share the 
residue on ratio 2:1. In this system, mother receives “one-third of the residue” after 
satisfymg husband or wife with full Quranic share; whereas her (Lc. mother’s) 
divine share is “one-third of the entire estate.” 

Several sources indicate that Caliph Umar b. al Khaftab and ‘Abd- Allah b. ‘Abbés 
upheld (on different occasions) that Kalalah is at stake only where the deceased 
has no descendant heir (Sec al-Dimashai, op.cit., pp. 217, 464 and 468). Ibn Kathir 
expresses his sympathy for this definition on page 464 where his personal view is 
recorded. 


Abbreviations are used (where necessary) in this work for heirs and the residue 
in order to save space. Such include: 

R: Residue; F: Father; M: Mother; H: Husband; W: Wife; S: Son; SS: Sons; D: 
Daughter; DS: Daughters; SB: Sibling; SBS:Siblings; MSB: Male Sibling, MSBS: 
Male Siblings; FSB: Female Sibling; FSBS: Female Siblings; GSBS: Germane 
Siblings; CSBS: Consanguine Siblings; USBS: Uterine Siblings, GB: Germane 


CSS: Consangnine Sisters; UB: Uterine Brother, UBS: Uterine Brothers; US: 
Uterine Sister; USS: Uterine Sisters. 


Sse cic bs su ta Re Abe E ed mà aba айыы 
siblings to receive a share in the presence of the father. He allotted to siblings, the 
one-sixth share — they cut — in the share of the mother (al-Dimashgi, op.cit., p. 
215). Thus, we are not alone in this system; we actually have a forerunner among 
the early jurists. 

The relevant Prophetic tradition to support this system has been rendered above 
in note 10. 

The same Prophetic tradition — mentioned in note 10 supra — is often quoted to 
support the exclusion of siblings from inheritance by the father. It is worthy of note 
that the said tradition is only on agnatic position of heirs and not to prevent siblings 
from receiving the divinely allotted shares. 

In fact, the revelation of a portion of the Qur’an in respect of a person or a group 
of people docs not confine the application of such injunction to that person or 
group of people. It is therefore unfortunate that the carly jurists should resort to 
Ijmà' on that practice. 

The strange recitation of a part of the Qur'an, IV:12, by Ubayy and Ibn Mas'üd 
which influenced the confinement of that injunction to uterine siblings by the early 
jurists is not in strict compliance with the principles of Islamic Jurisprudence (Le. 
Usül! al-Figh). Furthermore, any system of Quranic recitation by an individual or 
group of Sahabah, different from the generally approved system by the majority, 
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is not valid for legislation — since such a peculiar system of recitation is neither 
approved universally noc recorded in the Divine Book. However, both Imam Abu 
Hanifah and al-Shafit upheld the minority view in this regard; though, they did 
not count such peculiar recitations as part of the Qur'an or Sunnah; rather, their 
approval was based on legal precedent from carly generation. According to 
majority view, since the interpretation of a part of the Qur'an, IV:12, alleged to be 
referring to uterine siblings is not recorded as text of the Qur'àn, it may not be 
admissible for formulating law on general basis. For details read: 

(a) ‘Abd al Wahhab Khallaf, bm Usul al-Fiqh (Cairo: Maktabah al-Da‘wah 
al-Islimiyah, n.d.), p.24. 


(b) Dr. Zakariyá a-Birri, Usil al-Fiqh al-lslami (Cairo: Dar al-Nahdah al- 
‘Arabiyah, 1399/1979), pp.18&19; and 


(c) Muhammad Abt Zahrah, Usul al-Fiqh (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, n.d.), 
р.62, etc. 


(23) Musa Ali Ajetunmobi (1988), op.cit., p.214. 


(24) We have discovered here again that Ibn ‘Abbas had maintained (long before us) 
that the mother’s share of one-third (of the entire estate) should not be altered (to 
one-third of residue — after satisfying spouse). Hence, the father should inherit 
the residue after satisfying the mother and spouse with full shares — be such 
residue much or little. (Al-Shawkani, op.cit., p.433.) 

(25) Some writers have directly or indirectly defended the system of carly jurists in 
allotting “one-third of residue” to mother in Gharra’ayn cases. The defence covers 
the system of extending the sharing of estate by male and female on ratio 2:1 to 
the father and mother viz: 


(1) According to al-Zamakhshari, op.cit., p.507, the mother is entitled to “one- 
third of residue” by Qryas from al-Qur’ an in two ways: (a) Husband’s share doubles 
wife's share in all circumstances; (b) Superiority of male to female (or rather 
husband to wife) is due to the responsibility of providing Nafagah for the family 
by the former. Al: Zamakhshari argues further on page 508 that siblings can cause 
reduction in the share of mother to favour father; viz, M:1/6 SBS: Nothing 
F:R = 5/6, We want to observe that al-Zamakhshari has forgotten to argue in favour 
of the mother, using similar Qiyás from the Qur'an. It can be recalled that the 
mother suffers a great deal from pregnancy stage of the child to its upbringing after 
birth — a type of suffering which has been recognized by the Prophet Muhammad 
(SAW) through a tradition in which she was recommended for favour by child / 
three times before considering the father only once! Thus, her "full" one-third 
share should not be modified to one-third of residue. 


(8) Ibo Kathir (а-аа оран, p.214) pats focward iwo айдаш in favour 
of the system by which one-third of residue is due to mother in Gharra'ayn: 


(а) In the absence of male descendant heir(s) and presence of only one female 
descendant heir, father's portion doubles (eventually) mother's share viz: 2 
F:1/6 M:1/6 and FR = 1/6. 
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(27) 


(29) 


(b у parents are the only heirs, the residue which goes to the father doubles the 
one-third share of the mother viz: M:1/3 F:R 2/3. Thus, Ibn Kathir supports the 
extension of ratio 2:1 system of distribution to the father and the mother in all 
circumstances. It is, however, interesting to note that the same writer gives two 
other alternative systems on Gharra'ayn. In one of them, mother is allotted a share 
of one-third (of the entire estate) as upheld by Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 
Mu‘adh b. Jabal, Qadi Shurayh, Dawid al-Zahiri etc. among the early jurists. We 
are inclined to observe that arguments of Ibn Kathir on this system are not 
foolproof. For example, if parents are co-heirs with female descendants, there will 
be no residue — and the father’s share will be equal in amount to the mother’s 
share. Not only that, how can the writer ignore totally the view of the mentioned 
early jurists of repute? 
(iD According to David S. Powers in his recent work: Studies in Qur'an and 
Hadith: The Formation of the Islamic Law of Inheritance (Berkeley : University of 
California Press, 1986), heirs can be classified into primary and secondary degrees. 
Primary heirs are in three categories : descendants, parents and siblings (in 
succession). With descendants as primary heirs who inherit the residue, parents 
inherit as secondary heirs and they take their shares of one-sixth cach. In the 
after sharers must have received their respective shares. In that wise, parents share 
the residue on ratio 2 to father and 1 to mother. That is how the system of Powers 
lends support for one-third of residue to mother in the Gharra'ayn. Although 
Powers’ system of classifying heirs to primary and secondary degrees is akin to our 
system of classification to agnate and sharers, we seem to disagree with him on the 
share of parents in this regard. The reason for disagreement is based on the fact 
that there is nowhere in the Qur'an where mother is directly joined to the father 
as agnatc. Rather, the mother has specific share of cithor one-third or one-sixth 
— no more no less. 
In Malikiyah case, consanguine brother inherited nothing from the property of his 
deceased sister, viz: 

H:12 M:1/3 Grand-father:1/6 CB:R = Nothing 
In Shibhat ai-Malikiyah, germane brother (like consanguine brother in Malikiyah 
casc) also had nothing left to inherit viz: 

H:1/2 M:1/3 Grand-father : 1/6 GB: Nothing, 
As submitted in note 14 supra, his system favours uterine siblings at the expense 
of germane siblings, viz 

Н:12 М:16 UBS:1/3 GBS: R = Nothing, 
Musa Ali Ajetunmobi (1987), op.cit, p.61. 


According to the writer of al-Kashshaf (al-Zamakhshan, op.cit., p.508), the use of 
ikhwah (plural form for sibling in Arabic) in the Qur'an, IV:11, makes its applica- 
tion generic in formulating law. This means, in effect, that only onc sibling (like 
many siblings) can cause reduction in the share of the mother. By way of extension, 
a sibling can equally cause reduction in the share of spouse. We want to observe 
further that the use of cach of Awadikum, Abawayhi, Ikhwah, Aba'ukum and 
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(31) 


(32) 
(33) 


G4) 


(35) 


(36) 
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Abná'ukum in the same Qur'an, IV:11 is equally generic — denoting “опе” in each 
case. In fact, it is the generic use of 4wadikum which prevents siblings from taking 
any of the two shares (of one-sixth and one-third) prescribed for them in the 
Qur'an, IV:12, when female descendant(s) is (are) heir(s); since Kalélah (as 
mentioned in the verse) means absence of descendant heirs. 


The Hadith runs as follows: 

On the authority of ‘Amr b. Kharijah who said: “I heard the Messenger of Allah 
(PBOH) during a sermon saying: ‘Allah has actually specified the share of cach 
heir; thus, there is no more bequest in favour of an heir’ " (al-Dimashai, op.cit., 
voli,p.372). 

Davis S. Powers (op.cit., pp. 158-171) has dealt extensively with the anthenticity or 
otherwise of the Hadith in question. 


For details, read al-Shawkani, op.cit, p.178. 

Indeed, we have some reservations in the existence of abrogated portions in the 
Quran. According to the Qur'an, II: 106, if Allah has abrogated a portion, He 
would have replaced that injunction with a better alternative. 

This system is different from that of David S. Powers (op.cit. passim) by which the 
spouse shall inherit only by bequest. 


Such a rigidity has been causing darar to parents m general and mother in 
particular especially when siblings join parents and spouse in Gharra'ayn case: 
Н:12 SBS:/3 FandM:R = 1/6 
m= H:1/2 SBS:/3 F:2/3 of 1/6 = 1/9M:1/3 of 1/6 = 1/18! 


Not only that, the rigidity will perpetually lead to the violation of divine injunctions 
where the share of one-third or one-sixth of the estate (under distribution) is 
specified for mother. 


It is worthy of note that the father’s (or close relation's) qualification for bequest 
in our system agrees largely with the concinsion of David S. Powers (op.cit, p. 
184ff.) on non-abrogation of bequest verses (by inheritance verses). 


Agnatic female (who is usually agnatized to her male counterpart — when 
available) can inherit the residue in the absence of her male counterpart. Accord- 
ing to a Prophetic tradition on the authority of Hudhayl b. Shurayh, a female sibling 
inherited as agnate. It was a case in which a (direct) daughter, a grand-daughter 
(of a predeceased descendant) and a sister were the heirs. When the case was 
referred to Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari (who was not aware that there was a legal 
precedent on the case from the Prophet), he allotted one-half to each of the direct 
daughter and the sister — relying on the Qur'ánic provision for each heir. A protest 
on the distribution went to ‘Abd-Allah b. Mas'üd who corrected the inheritance 
by allotting one-half to the direct-daughter, one-sixth to the grand-daughter and 
the residue of one-third to the sister — relying on a precedent from the Prophet 
(as carlier submitted). In yet another Prophetic tradition, on the authority of 
al-Aswad, it was reported that Mu'adh b. Jabal decided a case in which he allotted 
one-half of the estate to each of direct daughter and sister of the deceased (that 
of sister being an agnatic portion): and the Prophet who was alive (by then) did 
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G8) 


(39) 


not raise objection to the distribution. (For details, read al-Shawkani, op.cit, 
pp-173 and 174; and al-Qurtubi, op.cit, p.71). These traditions also indicate that 
portions due to agnates are not stable. The residue fluctuates according to number 
of heirs and the largeness oc smallness of their shares. With particular reference 
to the above two cases, if there were (to be) male counterparts for the sister who 
inherited the residue, she would be ipso facto agnatired to them and what she 
would have inherited would be by far less to what she had got without them. Finally, 
daughter can equally find herself in the position of sister — as narrated in the two 
Prophetic traditions — by way of Qiyas as explained in note 39 below. 
A similar result shall be got if siblings join the heirs. In that wise, mother shall share 

M:1/6 Н:12 SBS:/3 F:Bequest of 1/6 

= 1+3+2+(1)=% 

= M:1/7 Н:3/7 SBS:2/7 F:Bequest of 1/7 = 7/7. 


Such is a unique Kalalah in which “son” the specific meaning of waled can be 
applied. Position of daughter(s) in such case(s) is identical with the place of female 
sibling in the two cases mentioned in note 37 supra. Thus, cach parent (being a 
sharor in this circumstance) should receive the divine share of one-sixth in full — 
just as the direct daughter received her full share in the said two cases in the 
Prophetic traditions (in spite of the fact that she was an agnatic female heir). As 
such, the father (despite the fact that he is an agnate) shall, in this unique Kaldlah 
case(s) receive foll divine share, pushing daughter(s) to agnatic position. On no 
Deamon should the share. of var patent be less ыш one san of me carr setal 
under distribution. 
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APPENDIX: ARABIC TEXT AND ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


10. 


11. 


OF THE QUR'AN IV:7-12 & 176 


Unto male kindred belongeth a sbare of that which parents and 
near relations leave and unto female kindred a share of that which 
parents and near relations leave, whether it be little or much- a 
legal share. 


When kinsfolk (ascendants), orphans (descendants) and the needy 
(spouse) are present (as legal heirs) during the distribution (of the 


- heritage), grant them (allotted portions) therefrom and speak kind- 


ly unto them. 


Let those (trustees of the weak — minor — orphans) fear (Allah) 
to the degree of their fear for what would befall their own weak 
off-spring if left behind. So, let them be pious and just in statements. 


Verily, those (people) who devour the wealth of orphans wrongful- 
ly actual eat up fire into their bellies. They will be exposed to 
burning (Sa‘ir) flame. 


Allah directs you on (the share of) your children: to each male is an 
equivalent of (the share of) two females and if there be (no male 
but) female (two or) more than two, then theirs is two-thirds of the 
inheritance; and if there by one female (only), then one-half. As 
regards (the deceased’s) parents, to each is a sixth of the inheritance 
if he have a child; and if he have no child, and his parents are his 
(most superior) heirs, then to his mother appertaineth a third; and 
if he have brethren, then to his mother appertaineth a sixth — after 
any legacy he may have bequeathed, or debt (incurred hath been 
paid). Your fathers or your sons, ye know not which of them is 
nearer to you in benefit. This (foregoing system of estate distribu- 
tion) is ordained by Allah. Indeed, Allah is All-knowing, All-Wise. 
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12. 


176. 


And unto you (as husbands") belongeth a half of that which your 
wives leave if they have no child; but if they have a child, then unto 
you a fourth of that which they leave — after any legacy they may 
have bequeathed or debt (incurred hath been paid). And to them 
(as wives) belongeth a fourth of that which ye leave if ye have no 
child; but if ye have a child, then one-eighth of that which ye leave 
— after any legacy ye may have bequeathed or debt (incurred hath 
been paid). And if a man or a women is inherited (Kalalah) by no 
child and һе (or she) have a brother or a sister, then to each of them 
twain (the brother or the sister) a sixth, and if they (siblings) be 
more than two, then they shall be partners on (a share of) a third — 
after any legacy that may have been bequeathed or debt (contracted 
hath been paid) — without injuring (any heir). This (foregoing 
system of estate distribution) is enjoined by Allah. Allah is Knower, 
Indulgent. 

'They ask thee for a legal guide. Say: Allah guides you legally on 
Kalalah: If a man die childless and he have a sister, hers is half the 
heritage; and if (the deceased is a sister and) she dies childless, he 
(brother) will inherit her (entire property). And if there be two 
sisters (as heirs for a deceased brother) then theirs are two-thirds 
of the heritage: and if they (heirs) are brethren, men and women, 
unto each male is the equivalent of the share of two females. Allah 
explaineth to you, so that ye err not. Alláh is Knower of all things. 
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THE IMPACT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFORMS 
ON EMIRSHIP IN NORTHERN NIGERIA* 


IBRAHIM MUHAMMAD JUMARE 


STUDIES of constitutional developments and local government reforms 
in Nigeria have shed very little light on the impact of the spectacular 
changes which such developments have on the institution of emirship. On 
the other hand, existing studies of the emirship have neglected the effects 
of more recent changes in the local government administration. The 
justification for this paper is, therefore, well made: to examine some of 
the major local government reforms and their effects on the emirship 
institution. The discussion is divided into three parts. The first provides 
an overview of the evolution of emirship under the caliphate administra- 
tion. The second examines the impact of colonial administration on the 
emirs. The third discusses the decline of the emiral authority as a result 
of the recent local government reforms. 


The emirate system of government was the administrative structure 
introduced by the Sokoto Caliphate in the 19th century. It was adapted 
by the colonial administration in Northern Nigeria at the turn of the 
century to form the nucleus of the ^Native Authority" system. The British 
system of native administration did not curtail the executive, legislative 
and judicial powers of the emirs but accorded it more recognition. 
However, remarkable changes took place with the introduction of the 
Local Authority system in 1969. The object of the new system was to 
incorporate democracy in the structure and in the functions of local 
governments. It was this local authority system that stripped the emirs of 
their legislative, executive and judicial powers. The 1979 and 1989 con- 
stitutional changes further democratized local governments to the extent 
that emirs were excluded from participating in the statutory functions of 
local government. Both constitutions confined the institution of emirship 
to traditional and ceremonial functions. 


An Overview of the Emirship Under the Caliphal Administration 


Following the 1804 jihad over thirty emirate governments were estab- 
lished in Northern Nigeria and beyond. The people who were appointed 
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to the emirships were dedicated scholars who carried the flag of jihad 
with the apparent purpose of reestablishing orthodox Islamic govern- 
ment. In this regard, the founder of the caliphate, Usmanu Danfodiyo 
directed the creation of emirate government on five principles. These five 
principles were: that the emirate government be not given to one who 
aspires for it; that emirs should adhere to consultation; should avoid harsh 
measures, must ensure justice and encourage charity. 


The emirs derived their legitimacy from the Jihad and its package of 
reforms and were the executives, legislators and judges of their emirates. 
They owed allegiance only to the caliph. It was only he who had the power 
and authority to approve, discipline and depose emirs. Murray Last's 
study shows how the leadership of the caliphate directed the emirs in 
running the affairs of the emirates. In the power structure of the caliphate 
an emir was expected 


to be consistent and stand by what he says and commands; to be 
zealous in maintaining mosques; to be zealous in praying there; to 
study the Qur'an and its teachings; to study the Islamic sciences and 
their teachings; to maintain the markets and prevent illegalities 
there; to wage the jihad.” 


However, appeals over cases of miscarriage of justice or abuse of office 
were made to the caliph. Such intervention usually took the form of 
arbitration and in extreme cases deposition. 


At the emirate level, the institution of emirship was supported by a 
council of scholars serving as officials and title holders with advisory 
capacity. The emir was not bound by these officials because authority was 
centralised in him not the advisory council. The councils which advised 
the governments varied from emirate to emirate. However, most had 
officials such as a Vizier (Wazir), Imam, Treasurer (Ma’aji), War Com- 
mander (Madaki) etc. There were also occupational heads such as those 
of the blacksmiths, dyers and slaves as well as their officials.* Most of the 
officials had land attached to their offices. In spite of the fact that these 
officials played crucial roles in running the day to day administration of 
the emirates, they hardly constituted any effective check and balance to 
the powers exercised by an emir. Checks and balances were exercised 
directly from the headquarters of the caliphate, but even this had little 
effect on the day to day functioning of the emirate governments. Although 
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each emirate had its own king-makers, their decisions concerning the 
election or selection of new emir in the event of the death or dismissal of 
the incumbent had to be approved by the caliph in Sokoto.° 


Emirship Under British Colonial Administrati 

After the conquest of Northern Nigeria by the British, colonial ad- 
ministration in the form of "indirect rule" was established in all the 
emirate areas. The application of the indirect rule in its classical model 
in Northern Nigeria has been an issue of persistent controversy among 
scholars. To what extent the British colonial administration interfered 
with the emirate system of government and the status of emirships which 


had functioned for almost a century before the establishment of colonial 
rule remains a crucial question in the Nigerian historiography.’ 


The first major change that occurred following the establishment of 
colonial rule in Nigeria was the transfer of the power of appointing, 
disciplining, and dismissal of the emirs from the caliphal authority to the 
British governor. This transfer consequently released the emirates from 
the caliphal political control. Even the appointment, discipline and dis- 
missal of the caliph himself became the prerogative of the colonial 
power. Despite all these changes, the British tried as much as possible 
to maintain continuity and legitimacy of the institution of emirship as it 
was essential for the functioning of the British administration in Northern 
Nigeria? ‘The disagreement between Major Festing and Girouard over 
the question of direct and indirect administration in 1907 was critical to 
the relationship between the emirs and the British political officers in the 
new administrative arrangement. Major Festing argued strongly in favour 
of more direct rule. Percy Girouard, who was then the High Commis- 
sioner in Northern Nigeria, overruled Festing's argument and suggested 
that “it would appear wiser to be in the hands of the Native Administra- 
tion, rather than in those of a native British staff.” 


Consequently, the British consolidated the emirates into provinces. 
Provinces were also established in the non-emirate areas. Emirate politi- 
cal structures were created in the new provinces in order to facilitate the 
administration of such a vast territory under a few colonial political 
officers. British residents were appointed to perform supervisory and ; 
advisory functions in the bureaucracy of all the provinces. The native ° 
authority system was introduced to replace the emirate governments ' 
through a series of proclamations. This system had three basic charac- 
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teristics: native administration, native court and native revenue. These 
three aspects of colonial rule in the provinces did not affect the executive 
powers of the emirs at least at the emirate level. Instead, they increased 
centralisation of power and authority around the institution of emirship. 
This was, at least, necessary for the success of “indirect rule." 


Throughout the period of colonial rule, emirs had direct control over 
all forms of revenue, local police forces, prisons, land, courts, and staffing 
of the bureaucracy of the emirates’ administrations. The only change 
which profoundly affected the institution of the emirship during the 
colonial period was the loss of emirs’ sovereignty; otherwise, the British 
gave more powers and authority to the emirs so that the institution of 
emirship could be an effective means of colonial control. The objective 
of Lugard’s instructions to his political officers in Northern Nigeria 
clearly reveals a lot about the ways in which the British sought to use the 
emirs: 


The de facto rulers who after the British conquest of Northern 
Nigeria had been reinstated or appointed to the various Emirates, 
and all other de facto chiefs who had been recognised by Govern- 
ment, were to be supported in every way and their authority 
upheld.” 


The British reason for upholding the precolonial structure of emirship 
and for vesting an unprecedented authority in it was the lack of adequate 
political staff to manage the territory of Northern Nigeria. Under the 
indirect rule system, emirs were directly responsible for the control] and 
disposal of land, collection and disposal of revenue (taxes), administra- 
tion of justice (appointment, transfer and dismissal of judges), appoint- 
ment and control of native police and prisons, the day to day affairs and 
bureaucracy of the native authority.” As a matter of fact, the whole 
system of native authority management revolved around the institution 
of emirship under the supervision or advice of the British officials. 


In the light of these changes introduced by the colonialists in the 
emirate system of government, the traditional checks and balances, 
though not often strong, became almost totally neutralised. Hence the 
powers of the emirs over their subjects and territory became almost 
unchecked. Most British political officials were not able to check the 
excesses of some emirs particularly those who collaborated with the 
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British.” This group of emirs had a long lasting relationship and strong 
influence on the colonial establishment. And their descendants or 
favorites very often succeeded to the throne with little difficulty.” Those 
who refused to collaborate or cooperate with the colonial administration 
never enjoyed the same privileges as their counterparts.” 


The introduction of a native treasury system, which started from 
Katsina province in 1906 and then spread to other provinces in the 
subsequent years of colonial rule, did not affect the power and authority 
of the emirs in any substantial way. What the creation of a native treasury 
did was to separate the income of the emirs from the native authority 
revenue by standardizing salaries for the emirs and their recognised 
officials. There was a mixed reaction to such separation and fixing of 
incomes for the emirs. The Residents of Borm and Kano reported no 
problems at all in regard to their attempt to determine the incomes of 
their emirs and other officials. But the Resident of Bauchi province Mr. 
Gowers held a very strong opinion against the determination of emirs’ 
income as both he and the High Commissioner believed that such change, 
especially if it was sudden, would render the emirs useless and create 
“ynwieldly British Native Staff." 

Emirs were defined and categorised as first, second, and third class in 
relation to the size of their territory and population. Their salaries were 
based on this categorisation. The central administration received its own 
share of the revenues collected and the native authority retained the 
balance. The native authority’s share of the revenue was to be expended 
on building and maintenance of roads, educational institutions, market 
Stalls, dispensaries, prisons, etc. 

The first major constitutional reform in the country, the 1945 
Richard’s constitution which gave autonomy to the regions, did not 
introduce changes in the local administration system dominated by the 
emirs in Northern Nigeria. The only way in which the 1945 constitution 
had any impact on the emirship was by allowing the educated political 
elites with a new vigour of radicalism to start agitating for democracy at 
all levels of governance. This perhaps led to the first attempt to introduce 
local government reforms in Nigeria in 1947. In this reform, district 
councils were created in Northern Nigeria as part of the attempt to 
introduce democracy in the native authority system. Elections were held 
for the posts of councillors and chairmen of the district councils. The 
reform also provided for a native authority council with nominated 
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members. At the provincial level, there was also a council with both 
elected and nominated members. 


Consequently, emirs had to adapt themselves to the new challenges 
rising from the reforms by allowing both the nominated and the elected 
members of the councils as well as the educated elites to run specialised 
service departments (finance, health, education and works) in the native 
authority, not only because they had been elected but also because they 
had the necessary skills. The reason for the educated elites' agitation for 
democracy in the local administration was twofold: to show their resent- 
ment against their exclusion from local power base and to fight against 
the domination of the native authority system by the emirs and their 
chosen officials who in most cases lacked both popular support from the 
people and professional skills." The 1947 reform was hardly a success 
because of the intricate relationship between the British and the emirs. 
In this regard, the British supported them with the coercive powers of the 
colonial state: the police, the courts, the prison. Undoubtedly, the British 
needed the emirs in their place to claim legitimacy over their colonial 
subjects. 


Paden's work, which is one of the few studies that examine the effects 
of reform and constitutional developments on emirship before 1970, 
confirms an aspect of the continuity of emiral authority in one of the 
provinces in Northern Nigeria. Paden's work on the emirship in Kano 
emirate shows that even in the 1950s and 1960s the emir of Kano still 
remained the sole decision-maker,” despite the introduction of repre- 
sentation in the native authority system. He demonstrates how the emirs 
of Kano were able to retain their power and status from the 1950s to the 
end of the first republic in spite of the political changes sweeping across 
the country. 


Generally emirs remained politically influential in the 1950s and 
before 1969. A. D. Yahaya demonstrates how the status and political 
authority of the emirship institution were supported by the colonial 
administration in the 1950s. Such kind of support, according to Yahaya, 
made the emiral power next to the powers exercised by the British 
residents in Northern Nigeria.” The Northern Region House of chiefs, 
furthermore, served as a common ground to consolidate their strength. 
In addition to this, many emirs were nominated into the regional house 
of assembly. Many of them were appointed as regional ministers. It was 
reported in 1965 that there were five emirs and chiefs who were ministers 
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and that the majority of the ministers and parliamentarians had held 
positions of authority in their native administrations.” 


The transfer of judicial control from local administration to regional 
government through the 1959 legal reforms had certainly affected the 
institution of emirship in many ways. For example, it removed the power 
to appoint, promote, discipline, and transfer judges from the emirs to the 
regional government. In 1963, there was another attempt to reform the 
system which removed the control of local police force and prison from 
the emiral authority. Yet emirs continued to have their say in the decision 
making in their elective councils up to the beginning of 1966.” 


The institution of emirship continued with many of its powers until 
1969 when an important milestone in local government reform was 
conceived and implemented by the military regime under General 
Gowon. First and foremost, the reform did away with the concept of 
“Native Authority” due to its anachronism and racial connotations and 
replaced it with the term Local Authority. In this reform, the emirs’ 
legislative nd executive powers were taken away completely. The removal 
of these powers together with the 1959 transfer of judicial control and 
later police and prison from emiral authority to the regional government 
completed the process of stripping the emirship of all its powers and 
authority. The 1969 local government reform was significant in changing 
the whole structure of local administration and also in introducing 
democracy at the grass-roots level of governance. According to the 
reform package, 


Local Authorities have been broadened to such an extent that every 
district in all the Local Authority areas has now one or more repre- 
sentatives in the Local Authority Councils. Hitherto, representation 
on these councils had been restricted to members of ruling families, 
title holders and a few influential persons. All the powers of the 
former Native Authorities which had previously been vested by law 
on emirs and title holders, have now been vested on the reformed 
Local Authority Councils as corporate Local Government bodies.” 


The 1969 reform not only stripped the emirs of their executive and 
legislative powers, but clearly went further to separate powers and func- 
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tions even within the local authority itself. This idea of the separation of 
powers as contained in the reform provided a good ground for decision 
and policy making as well as effective implementation of the policy. The 
1969 reform effectively dealt with the corporate functions and influence 
of traditional ruling institutions by creating three tiers of management in 
each local government authority. These tiers of decision making at local 
level are: the Local Authority Council, the Area Council and the District 
Council. These councils were given the responsibility of decision making 
and policy implementation. The role given to the traditional authorities 
including the emirs in this reform ranged from custodianship of cultural 
heritage to leadership in community development projects at all levels. 
Inaddition to confining the emirs to ceremonial and traditional functions, 
the reform in theory subordinated them to the Local Government 
Authority chairman’s control.” 


In contrast to the previous system of local administration in which 
emirs and other title holders handpicked their kith and kin to run the 
bureaucracy of the local government, the 1969 reform provided for the 
founding of local government establishment committees to recruit, train, 
promote, transfer and discipline all local government staff. The objective 
behind the creation of these committees in the reform was clearly to stop 
nepotism and other abuses of office which hindered the efficiency of local 
government staff in the former native authority system. On the whole, 
there were two important reasons that made the 1969 reform un- 
avoidable: the first was the desperate need to incorporate the increasing 
number of professional elites into the local government service; the 
second was the challenge of the Northern Elements Progressive Union 
(NEPU) to the emirs and the demand of the elites of the ruling party to 
participate in the administration of local government. 


In 1976, seven years after the last reform, another model of local 
government was introduced with a view to decentralise all the processes 
of decision making at local levels, filling the gap between the three tiers 
of governments (Local-State-Federal), co-ordinating the services and 
activities of the various arms of government, and most importantly allow- 
ing wider participation of local people in the machinery of government. 
Divisional areas under the 1969 local authority system were further split 
into local governments with all the necessary autonomy. Executive 
secretaries were appointed to the new local governments by state govern- 
ments in order to manage the administrations of the local governments 
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and also to liase between local governments and state governments. In 
all these developments emirs were completely excluded from any 
statutory roles in the management of local government. 


The impact of this reform on the institution of emirship was also far 
reaching. Once more, the reform tried as much as possible to confine the 
emirs to an advisory status by removing their functions from the statutory 
powers in the new local government edict. According to this reform, 


The functions of the Emirate Council will be general proposals and 
harmonisation of the activities of the Local Government Councils 
in the form of advice. The Council will also be responsible for 
religious matters where appropriate as well as support for arts and 
culture. The determination of customary law and practice on all 
matters including that relating to land is another important function 
of the Emirate Council ^ 


Appointment to the Emirate Council was by nomination. This was at least 
an important step in démocratizing an institution which had been 
dominated by monarchism for almost a century. However, two weak- 
nesses can be discerned in this reform. The first was the failure of the 
reform to remove power of land control from the emirs, as such power 
alone enabled emirs to maintain their grip and control over the local 
government and the people in their immediate locality which the reform 
sought to avoid. The second weakness was the policy of nominating and 
appointing members to the emirate council instead of making it entirely 
elective. The implication here is that emirs would choose only those who 
could not challenge their position in the council, thus undermining the 
primary objective of the reform. It was only the 1978 land use decree that 
removed the control of land from the emirs and accorded them with 
advisory role in land matters. 


The 1979 constitution did not change the previous local government 
reforms. It continued to keep emirs within the parameters of their 
traditional roles. Throughout the second republic, traditional rulers in 
general operated only in an advisory capacity as there were no statutory 
functions for them in the constitution. The constitution provided local 
government chairmen with executive powers in which the institution of 
emirship was completely subordinated. 
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Itwas during the second republic that emirs lost one of their important 
fora: the house of chiefs at the state level. Due to the executive powers 
conferred on the civilian governors by the 1979 constitution, many emirs 
were not only incapable of exercising any influence in their areas but also 
had conflicts with the civilian administrations. Civilian governors were a 
serious threat since they were elected by the popular majority while the 
emirs traditionally ‘succeeded the rulership through inheritance. This 
contradicts the Islamic system of rulership which the emirs claim to 
represent. To this extent, governors had the power to dismiss, appoint and 
discipline the emirs. In the two states controlled by the radical Peoples 
Redemption Party, emirs did not have good relationship with the govern- 
ments; for example, when the late emir of Katsina died, the Kaduna State 
Government under the Peoples Redemption Party allowed an unusual 
period of transition between the death of the late emir and the appoint- 
ment and installation of the incumbent. In Kano State, Ado Bayero had 
to keep a very low profile in order to maintain the prestige of the emirship 
institution under the civilian government between 1979-1983. 


The civilian government in Kaduna and Kano States under the 
Peoples Redemption Party very often questioned the legitimacy and 
status of the emirs as they did not see them playing any significant roles 
for the people. This attitude did not surprise either the emirs or the 
electorates in Northern Nigeria as the party was a burlesque of NEPU. 


After the’ collapse of the second republic in December 1983, the 
institution of emirship had to adapt itself to the tune of another military 
regime. Historically, military regimes try to appeal to the traditional 
rulers for support on the assumption that they (emirs) hold ample control 
over the people. Like the colonial era, traditional rulers do not feel very 
much threatened under military governments as their position and pres- 
tige are at least guaranteed. Despite this kind of relationship, the emir of 
Jalingo was dismissed from office by the military governor of the former 
Gongola state over an allegation of land and revenue misappropriation. 
The emir, Alhaji ‘Umar Abba Tukur, challenged his dismissal in a court 
of law. On the other hand, the fnilitary government in Sokoto state had 
to use force in 1988 to suppress the riots of the Sokoto people when they 
suspected the involvement of the state in the selection and appointment 
of the incumbent sultan. 


Even the recent recommendation by the Political Bureau under 
Cookey did not seem to neglect the question of what position the tradi- 
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tional ruling institutions should occupy in future Nigerian politics. The 
Bureau was realistic in not recommending the total abrogation of the role 
of traditional institutions in the subsequent politiking. Likewise, the 
Dasuki report on the local government reform also suggested that impor- 
tant roles be given to the traditional rulers. 


Based on the recommendations of the Political Bureau, the 1989 
Constitution Drafting Committee has also focused its attention on the 
kind of roles which the traditional rulers could play in the Nigerian 
politics. One important fact which emerged out of the deliberations of 
both the Political Bureau and the Constitution Drafting Committee is the 
clear reaffirmation of the removal of any executive, legislative and judi- 
cial powers from the traditional aristocracy. 


The 1989 Constitution explicitly spells out the status and functions of 
traditional rulers at both the state and the local government levels in part 
11, section 195. Emirs and other traditional rulers are given among other 
things the functions of: 

giving general advice to the local government council; assisting in 
the collection of taxes; advising on religious matters; titles and their 
offices; assisting in the mobilisation of human and natural resources 
towards self reliance, community development ete” 


At the state level, the council of emirs and chiefs is given among other 
things: the power to advise the governor on customary, cultural issues and 
inter-communal relations; the power to advise the governor on the 
maintenance of public order within the state but only on governors' 
request. 

Conflicts between traditional rulers and government take place when- 
ever there is a tough military or civilian government in Nigeria. The case 
of the emir of Kano, Ado Bayero, and the Ooni of Ife, Oba Okunade 
Sijuwade Olubuse 11 are recent examples. These traditional rulers 
decided arbitrarily to travel to Israel with full knowledge of the fact that 
Nigeria has no diplomatic relations with that country. Whatever were 
their intentions, the Federal Military Government indicted them for 
abusing their offices and visiting a country which had no diplomatic ties 
with their country and no proper diplomatic protocols. Their passports 
were seized and they were confined to their respective localities for some 
time. 
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Presently, both Nigerian and international media are raising serious 
questions regarding the survival and future roles of traditional rulers in 
the governance of the country." These questions are apparently a syn- 
thesis of the opinions expressed by different groups of Nigerian society 
concerning the institution of traditional rulership. It is pertinent to men- 
tion here that when the traditional rulers were confronted with similar 
questions in 1979 during the national conference on Local Government 
reform at the Institute of Administration, Ahmadu Bello University, 
Zaria, they strongly argued that since the traditional rulers have been 
responding to structural and legal changes of all the reforms positively, 
they should be given the opportunity to maintain law and order in their 
localities, to mobilise their people in community development, to collect 
revenue, to deal with religious matters in their localities, to reconcile and 
arbitrate disputes among their people, and finally to maintain the culture 
and tradition of their communities.” 


Several schools of thought have shown concern as to what useful roles 
can the traditional rulers play in the governance of modern Nigeria. 
Extremists have suggested the abolition of these institutions and the 
conversion of palaces into museums for the sake of history since the 
institution is no longer serving any meaningful purpose to common 
people. The extremists further argue that the traditional rulers have been 
more or less the means of extraction of resources and domination of 
people. Liberals have proposed their maintenance only on the possibility 
of transforming them into elective institutions so that any Muslim who 
possesses leadership qualities spelt out in Islam can contest. Another 
group which consists of traditional rulers and their supporters suggests 
modernizing them so that they can participate in the management of local 
government. This group believes that once the institution of emirship is 
modernized, the emirs can resolve conflicts at local level. They justify 
their proposition by citing the positive response of the emirs to all the 
changes that have occurred so far and the fact that emirs are still revered 
by their people. However, the real challenge which the emirs are now 
facing is not so much the impact of constitutional changes, but the 
agitation for a return to the orthodox Islamic leadership. ^5 a result of 
this agitation, the legitimacy and credibility of emirs is now being ques- 
tioned by the advocates of true Islamic leadership because there is strong 
feeling among the radical groups among the Muslims that the emirs have 
accepted changes at the expense of true Islamic principles of leadership 
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which were laid down about two centuries ago in Northern Nigeria by 
Shehu Usmanu Danfodiyo. 
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for the suppression of the Native Administration by a direct British rule. 


ЕР. Lugard, Political Memoranda: Revision of Instructions to Political Officers 
Subject Chiefly Political and Administrative, 1913-1918 (London, 1919), p.297 


Ibid 


Critics of the indirect rule system describe the relationship between the British 
political officers and Emirship institution as a sacred one and most officers were 
afraid to tamper with it. 

МАК, SNP15 Acc. 312, Satiru, Letter By Sir John Burdon. This is a congratulatory 
letter written to Sultan Abubakar, when he succeeded the throne of sultanship, by 
Burdon who served as Resident in both Sokoto and Bida provinces during the 
early colonial period. In this letter, Burdon remembered the sultan because of the 
cooperation he received from him when he was a district head in Dange during 
the course of the Satiru uprising. Burdon, who was fondly called mai farin kai 
because of his grey hair, again remembered in 1932 how the emirs of Bida and 
Sokoto ordered their people to offer prayer for his speedy recuperation whenever 
he fell ilL See, for example, Sir John Burdon, “Early Days in Nigeria," West African 
Review, March, 1932, pp. 118-120. 

Most of those who refused to cooperate with the British ended up in exile in 
Lokoja after their dismissal from office. The British labelled charges against them 
and gave them the option of prosecution or exile. Predictably moet of them opted 
for the latter and eventually died in exile. Their grave sites arc still visible in Lokoja 
and Zungeru. 

МАК, SNP15, Acc. 376 A10, ор. cit, pp.2-3. Girouard’s opinion was that the emirs’ 
consent was necessary in arriving at апу decision concerning the fixing of a definite 
income for them as well as sharing of all revenue between the Native Authority 
and the Colonial Administration. Girouard's reports of 1907 showed that a large 
amount of money was already being drawn by first and second class emirs in 
Northern Nigeria: 

Kano 14725 Pounds 

Sokoto 4,583 Pounds 

Bornu 5,000 Pounds 

Katsina 2,850 Pounds 

Bauchi 2,260 Pounds 

Zaria 3,900 Pounds 
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(16) 


(17) 
(18) 
(19) 


(20) 


Q1): 


(2) 


Q3) 
(24) 


. 05) 
(26) 
(27) 


(28) 


Nupe 900 Pounds 
Gombe 600 Pounds 


What the report failed to indicate are the criteria which жеге used in determining 
the income of emirs in these provinces. However, I would suggest that the amount 
of revenue collected in each province seemed to be an important criterion for 
determining the salaries of emirs as the collection of taxes entirely rested on them. 


Seo Local Government Reforms in Northern Nigeria, January, 1965, African Sec- 
tion, Library of Congress, рр. 11-12. 

Obaro Ikime and Michael Crowder, р. xxvi. 

J.N. Paden, op.cit., p. 179. 


A.D. Yahaya, The Native Authority System in Northem Nigeria 1950-1970: A Study 
in Political Relations with Particular Reference to the Zaria Native Authority (Zaria, 
1980), p. 8. 


Local Government Reforms in Northern Nigeria, p. 9. 


Oyeleye Oyediran and E. Alex Gboyega, "Local Government and Administra- 
tion," in Oyeleye Oyediran (ed.), Nigerian Government and Politics Under Military 
Rule 1966-1979 (London, 1979), p. 185. 

Speech by His Excellency the Military Governor of North Central State (now 
Katsina and Kaduna States), Colonel Abba Kyari, on the opening day of the 


Second National Conference on Local Government, Institute of Administration, 
A. B. U. Zaria, December, 1969, p. 2. 


Ibid., p3. 


An address by the military governor of Kaduna State, His Excellency Group 
Captain Usman Jibrin, on the occasion of launching of Local Government Reform, 
August 23, 1976, p.2. 


Sec 1989 Constitution of the Federal Republic of Nigeria, pp.173-174. 
Ibid., p.170. 


See, for example, West Africa of 18-24 February, 1991, p.232, 18-24 March, 1991, 
p.392 and 20-26 March 1989, pp.431-32. 


Suleiman Kumo and A.Y.Alryu (eds), Local Government Reform in Nigeria 
(Department of Research and Consultancy, Institute of Administration, A.B.U. 
Zaria, 1979), pp.312-396. The deliberations of the panel on traditional rulers and 


Sequel to this dilemma, the conference resolved that “there was a need to spell 
out clearly the functions of the Emirate and Traditional Councils and the Local 
Government Councils with a view to promoting harmonious relationship between 
the two." See Kumo and Aliyu (eds.), p.413. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


S.M. ZIAUDDIN АГАМ: 


MUSLIM EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT IN THE 


MIDDLE AGES 


+ 


Atlantic Publishers and Distributors, New Delhi, 1988; 


pp.; Price Rs. 90/-‏ 118 +ع 


In this interesting book the autbor has 
made an effort to collect the educational 
and philosophic ideas of Muslim thinkers 
of the Middle Ages, covering the period 
from 7th to 14th century. The foreword is 
written by the late Professor Mushirul 
Haq. 


The book is divided into nine chapters 
followed by appendices on Muslim educa- 
tion in India — historic perspective and 
methodology of teaching in Madrasahs in 
India. It has a useful bibliography and 
index. 


In the first chapter the author has 
made a survey of the development of 
education in the Islamic world from the 
time of the Holy Prophet to the 14th cen- 
tury. In the second chapter he has made an 


ship of God, religious and social virtues, 
condemnation of social vices, the Islamic 
concept of the nature of man, and clas- 
sification of to Mus- 
lim philosophers. He concludes that 

is the i ac- 
cording to Islam. He has touched upon 
these topics very briefly. In fact the basic 


Quranic concepts of man, knowledge and 
society deserve much more 

treatment. The ethical base which the 
Quranic concept of taqwà provides for 
educational thought, itself offers an inter- 
esting scope for detailed treatment. 


In the third chapter the author has 
dealt with ideas and ideologies i 
Muslim thought and has referred to Greek 
philosophers like Plato, Aristotle and the 
neo-platonists. He feels that “Muslim 
philosophers tried to harmonise the teach- 
ings of Plato and Aristotle with the tenets 
of Islam. It was only Ghazal], who depre- 
cated this tendency of the Muslim philos- 
phers, because this, according to Ghazali, 
sowed seeds of heresy and skepticism.” 
The Muslim the book deals 
with are al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, Ibn 
Miskawayh, al-Ghazali and Ibn Rushd. 
The writer has tried to classify the schools 
of philosophy such as those of the 
Mu'tazilah, the Asha‘irah, and the Ikhwan 
Pad A discussion of theology and 
follows. The writer has tried to 
саш кше ышы 


in their historic perspective, especially 
when we have such men as Ghazali and Ibn 


Rushd with conflicting views. It requires 3 
great deal of insight to represent their 
points. of view and cvaluate their thought 
in the light of Quranic basic concepts. 
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Very briefly it may be said that rationality 
and intuition do not differ m their nature 
but represent the same thing in two phases 
of development. Logic is multi-dimen- 
sional and that must be kept in view. 


8th is given a synoptic view of Muslim 
education including aims, content, 

and organization. In the 9th 
and last chapter the writer gives his con- 
clusions. 


Taking an overall view of these chap- 
ters the following important points must be 
considered: 


1. The period dealt with in this book 
is one in which Islamic culture and civiliza- 


Muslim culture and civilization with 
она sli ieee 

and organization. It 
eut cays fae шш» 
of Ton Rushd and Ghazáli without evaluat- 
ing their impact on Islamic culture and 
civilization. It is true that the scope of the 
book opens up this possibility but to do 
justice to the subject within 118 pages 
would not have been possible for the 
author. 


2. It is necessary to look into the 
socio-political and economic history of the 
times and relate it to the conditions 
prevailing in the field of education. 
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3. While the Quranic studies con- 
tinue to be made and to influence the Mus- 

lim community throughout the world, the 
dimensions of the study remain stagnant. 

4. The contact and conflicts with 
other civilizations should have brought 
about a new dimensional response. If it did 
not, what could be the reason ? 


For drawing any conclusions from the 
Mualim medieval thought for the contem- 
porary scenc it should be considered 
necessary to look into all the above aspects. 
The author has tried to find relevance of 
аара سعدا ص حي سريت‎ 
day. He would be making a 1 con 
tribution to the subject if he takes up the 
above mentioned aspects for his further 
work. Such a study would provide a sound 
basis for further development of Muslim 
education in practice. In spite of the fact 
that all Muslim countries and communities 
have now the opportunity to reconstruct 
their educational system they do not have 
sufficient material to build on. They usually 
seek inspiration for reforms in education 
in sources from the West. 


The book is a useful initiation to the 
field of Muslim education. It will be useful 
reading for those who wish to get ac- 
quainted with Islamic philosophers on 
education. Some of the well known books 
on ethics like Akhlaq-i Jalall and Akhlag-i 
Мат and similar other works could be 

for a critical analysis of the sub- 
ject of education. These works and many 
others, specially the books written for the 
education and training of young persons, 
particularty princes and nobles, would pro- 
vide sufficient enlightening material for 
further study. 


ASIMA KEMAL 
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ABU ‘UTHMAN ‘AMR AL-JAHIZ 


NINE ESSAYS OF AL-JAHIZ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NO.4 


Tr. William M. Hutchins, American University Studies, 
Series VII, Vol. 53; Peter Lang, New York, 1989; 273 pp. 


The importance of ‘Translation’ as a 
between na- 


the more important and useful when it in- 
volves two langnages with different and 
dissimilar cultural and social backgrounds, 
as in the case of Arabic and English. The 
book under review is a translation work of 
this nature. Nine Essays of al-Jahiz trans- 
lated by William M. Hutchins is an attempt 
to acquaint the English-speaking reader 
with some selected writings of an eminent 
classical writer in Arabic. 


The author, Abi ‘Uthman ‘Amr Ibn 
Bahr al-Jahiz, as is well-known to the stu- 


whose writings were and still are a source 
of influence on the development of Arabic 
literature. He lived more than a thousand 
years ago at the centre of the Islamic em- 
pire under the Abbasid dynasty during the 
peak time of Arab power, and died in 868 
or 869 СЕ, іп his birth place, Basrah, now 
in Iraq. He dedicated his works to high 


ther, a theologian associated with the 
Mu'tazili movement. 


A writer with а huge vocabulary and a 
sense of humour, al-Jahiz 

is known for the style, depth and humour 
of his works. He wrote most often in a 
combined essay and anthology form, 
mixed the serious with the comic in his 
writings, thus secking to instruct his 
readers while amusing them. The develop- 
ment of 20th-century Arabic literature 


owes a great deal to this literary genius. 
Al-Jahiz is also noted as an accurate ob- 
server of the early Abbasid society and 
social conditions, and thus his works are an 
important historical source as well. 


It is said that al-Jabiz wrote more than 
two hundred works. His major extant 
works include Kitab al-Hayawan (Book of 
Animals), а multi-volume anthology of 
literature with animal themes, Kitab al- 
Bukhala} (The Book of Misers), a book of 
caricatures which indirectly celebrates 
Arab generosity, Kitab al-Bayan wa al- 
Tabyin (Book of Eloquence and Clear Ex- 
pression), а оу handbook, analysis, 
and of Arab eloquence, and the 
Каза'й (Essays oc Epistles) in various col- 
lections. 


The book under review is the first ever 
collection of the ish translations of 
some of the "Essays" of al-Jahiz in their 
complete extant form. The translator, Wil- 
liam M. Hutchins, has selected nine "Es- 
says" from the Rasa’il of al-Jabiz. The 
topics covered in them are of multifarious 
interests ranging from personal relation- 
ships to ethnic stereotypes and ethical con- 
duct, yet retaining a thematic continuity 
running throughout. 


The first casay, “Keeping Secrets and 
Holding the Tongue” is an ethical inves- 
tigation lightened as usual by amusing 
stories. Al-Jahiz begins by mentioning his 
patron who, in his eyes, is nearly perfect, 
possessing all virtues but overlooking “two 
matters which are the axis on which the 
virtues revolve.” These two matters are 
“Speaking at the wrong time and forfeiting 
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а secret by broadcasting.” This is followed 
by a discussion on the need and impor- 
tance of controlling the tongue. ‘Speech’ is 
а gift of God, and it should be used by man 
with great care and discretion. “Man is 
endowed with the love of giving and scek- 
ing information." But this love should not 
be misused. Some people аге so impatient 
that they cannot conceal what is in their 
minds even for a moment. The author nar- 
rates some stories of such people. If one 
wants to confide a secret to another, опе 
should first test that person fully as to 
whether he would be able to keep the 
secret and will not divulge it to others. In 
this process, ‘Suspicion’ has great value. 
Solomon the Wise, son of David, once said: 
“Let your friends be many and the master 
of your secret one in a thousand.” If one 
wants to make a secret public, the best 
method for one is to reveal it to somebody 
after taking from him a pledge to the effect 
that he will not reveal it to anybody and 
warning him against doing so. Love of the 
forbidden is a part of human nature. That 
is why we see that most men are fond of 
vain and idle gossip, slander, backbiting 
etc. Only the man who is a man of few 
words, does not talk unnecessarily, is not 
interested in what does not concern him, 
and is able to keep the secrets confided to 
him. The author concludes the essay saying 
that no amount of sermonizing the virtues 
of ‘keeping secrets and holding the tongne’ 
will be of any use, unless people are willing 
to practise it in actual life and not to be 
content with repeating these words. 


The second essay “The Distinction be- 
tween Enmity and Envy” also is, like the 
first, an ethical investigation lightened by 
amusing stories. Among other things, the 
author’s appreciation of his own originality 
is evident in this essay. He complains about 
plagiarizers and unjust scholars who ac- 
claim a poor book falsely attributed to an 
early author, while ignoring far better 
works written by him. Stating that the 


plagiarists him out of envy, Jahiz 
proceeds to the evils of envy and to 
100 5 
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make a comparative study of ‘Envy’ and 


enmity 
provoked by an act of God, while emmity is 
provoked by 'acts of man.' Envy of the 
learned is more harmful and dangerous 
than that of the ignorant. Jahiz narrates his 
own experiences in which he was subjected 
rel علا ا‎ ot 


“Censure of the Conduct _of 


as a rejoinder to a book written by a friend 
of his, praising the ‘Secretaries’ and extol- 
ling their virtues. The author tries to estab- 
lish that the ‘Secretaries’ are an 
abominable class of people by i 

their vices one by one. He mentions some 
well-known ‘Secretaries’ who had proved 
to be traitors and had caused damage to 
Islam and Muslims by their misdeeds, The 


Al-Jahiz’s censure of the ‘Secretaries,’ 
as many of his essays, is part ethical and 

part political He might have had in his 
diclus эы ны ee 
Arab caliphs who were said to rely too 
heavily on their Iranian cultural heritage 
and whose knowledge of Islam and dedica- 
tion to it were questionable. 


The fourth essay “Life and Afterlife, or 
Praiseworthy and Blameworthy Conduct” 
is dedicated and addressed to the author's 
patron, Abu al-Walid Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad ibn Abi Dw'ad. This patron was the 
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son and deputy of Ahmad ibn Abi Du'ad 
who was the Chief Justice. Al-Jahiz had 
associated himself with both the father and 
the son. In Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Abi 
Du'ád, the author finds a noble person of 
excellent moral character, endowed with 
righteousness and self-control though 
blessed by Allah with power, influence, 
wealth and beauty. Through this essay 
Jahiz seems to be secking access to ibn 
Ahmad. 


_ At the outset the author says that the 
applying to religious and world- 

matters are one and the same. In other 
words, there are the “principles of nature” 
which Allah has bestowed on His crea- 
tures. Starting from this fundamental 
truth, the author goes on to counsel his 
patron. The first counsel is to fear God, 
since the ‘fear of God’ is the source of all 
good, and of success in the world and the 
Hereafter. Among the qualities enjoined 
by the author to his patron are discern- 
ment, justice, right judgement of men and 


rewarding them for their meritorious acts, 
` and pardoning their mistakes and faults. 


In the fifth essay, “In Earnest and in 
Jest,” al-Jahiz makes a plea to be forgiven 
by his patron Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik al-Zayyat, the Vizier who had 
estranged him and kept him away from his 
favours. The author wonders if his patron’s 
anger was not excessive and unreasonable, 
out of proportion to this offence. This is 
followed by a a long sermon on the evils of 


cites instances of his patron’s harsh treat- 
ment of him. The author who has sacrificed 
his youth and his whole life for his patron 
is pained to see this kind of treatment from 
the latter. He concludes the essay by saying 
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felt when away from their homeland. The 
reason which prompted the author to com- 
pile this essay was his mecting with a king 
who had migrated from his homeland to a 
foreign land and was feeling the pangs of 
home sickness. Jabiz maintains that the 
love for one’s own land is a great virtue a 
quality of noblemen. To substantiate this, 
he quotes a lot of stories, sayings and 
poems of many illustrious persons, Arabs 
and non-Arabe. 


The seventh essay, “Boasting Match 
ee 
merits of sexual intercourse 
vit gris and thar with beye: The debate is 
between a "Patron of Youths” and a 
“Patron of Maids.” In the beginning of the 
essay, the author refutes the belief that to 
speak about sex and related matters is im- 
moral and ing of a good man. On 
the other hand sex is a branch of 
which has its own place in the 
lives of the people. Even pious and 
noblemen like the Companions of the 
Prophet, scholars, and saints have spoken 
frankly about sex and sexual intercourse. 
The author quotes many such sayings and 
incidents. This is followed by the argu- 
ments between the two patrons of youths 
and maids in which each side presents the 
favourable points in support of his stand, 
profusely quoting fram the Holy Qur'an, 
Hadith, sayings of the scholars, and poems 
of the well known poets. The patron of the 
girls has the last word in the debate which 
indicates that the author prefers sex with 
women to sodomy. Towards the end of the 
essay, the author makes some comments 
on eunuchs, and also relates a number of 
stories and anecdotes (2% in number) re- 
* 
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lated to sex, mtercoursc, sodomy and other 
connected matters. These narrations, 
though some are very obscene and repel 
lent to good taste, reveal the uninhibited 
nature, not only of the writings of al-Jahiz, 
but also of the then Abbasid society at 
large. The essay can be considered as one 
of the carlicst studies in sexology in Arabic. 


The next, i.c. cighth essay, “The Supe- 
riocity of the Belly over the Back" is a 
variant of the previous debate over “Maids 
and Youths.” It is written as a rejoinder to 
a book by a friend of the author in which 
he had described the merits of the ‘Back’ 
over the ‘Belly,’ Le. of sodomy over copula- 
tion of women. In this essay, the author 
gives a Бе to the claim of the advocates of 
the ‘Back.’ He counts many virtues of the 
‘Belly’ which the ‘Back’ does not possess, 
and quotes verses from the Holy Qur'an, 
and the Traditions of the Prophet, and the 
sayings of great men. At the end he ad- 
monishes his friend to desist from his un- 
natural and obnoxious tendency and 
return to the right path and reason. 


The ninth and the last essay, "The Vir- 
tues of the Turks" is, as the author himself 
points out, a description of the virtues of 
the Turkish soldiers, and the soldiers of the 
Abbasid caliphate as a whole. lt is not, as 
it may appear, а scandalous satire, but can 


an Abbasid Commander of Turkish de- 
scent. There is also a mention of al- 
Mu'tasim, the Abbasid caliph who first 
enlisted Turkish soldiers in his private 
army. The author begins the essay praising 
و اي ل‎ арр 
devotion, and obedience to the caliph, and 
his zeal to defend him. Speaking about the 
caliph's army, al-Fath ibn Khaqan had said 
that the caliphal soldiers, though they dif- 
fered ethnically, were not, as some people 
belonged to a united brotherhood, and also 
were all, in the final analysis, Khurasanis. 
Al-Jahiz composed this essay to support 
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the stand of Fath ibn Khaqan, and also to 
present the virtues of the Turks, without 
ignoring or scoring the qualities of other 
groups, since all belonged to a common 

aternity. Al-Jahiz pays high tribute to the 
courage, daring, heroism and skill of the 
Turks in. War, he wrote, was for the Turks, 
like wisdom for the Greeks, crafts for the 


ing in battle. Another noble quality 
characterising them was their love for their 
homelands. Though they were ethnically 
distinct from the Arabs they were, in effect, 
Arabs by analogy and affinity. Al-Jahiz 
concludes this essay on the virtues of the 
Turks with a call for the fraternal solidarity 
of all subjects of the caliph notwithstanding 
the ethnical and radical differences among 
them. 


From this quick survey of the contents 
of the nine essays of al-Jahiz translated by 
William M. Hutchins, the readers will be 
able to have a glimpse, if not a full view, of 
the genius of that great master of Arabic 
literature, and his encyclopaedic 
knowledge of and deep insight into many 
matters related to life and society. One is 
likely to marvel at al-Jahiz’s inexhaustible 
store of information, anecdotes and 
poems, and his unique ability to put these 
to proper use in a critical and analytical 
manner. These essays not only reveal the 
original and unique personality of al-Jahiz, ` - 
Pu abeo give à sivid picture of مح‎ 
porary — ie. the Abbasid— society and 


To render the 9th-century Arabic writ- 
ing of belles-lettrist style by а grcat master 
like al-J&hiz into the 20th-century English 
language is a difficult, if not an impos- 
sible, task. William M. Hutchins has ac- 
complished this rare task with great 
success. His translation of the Ras’dil (Es- 
says) of al-Jabiz is ‘accurate, vivid and 
readable,’ ‘He has been able to capture the 
conversational tone of the original, and 
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does so, while being precise and literal" 
His ability as a translator is all the more 
evident in his clegant translation of the 
various poctic citations occurring fre- 
quently in these essays. 


In some places, here and there, the 


complication is to be traced to the original 
text, which is in many places, ‘full o£ repeti- 
digressions, verbosity’ and lengthy senten- 
ces which often hamper the natural flow of 
the text, and places the translator in a dif- 
ficult situation. 


Nevertheless, William M. Hutchins 
has been successful, to a great extent, in 
doing this difficult job for which he deser- 
ves all commendations. It may be noted 
that he has already his com- 
petence as a translator by successfully 
translating many works from Arabic litera- 
ture into English including those of Tawfiq 
al-Hakim and al-Mazini. 


he has given а brief sketch of the life and 
works of al-Jahiz. He also makes a com- 
parative study of al-Jahiz, and two eminent 
European writers, Juvenal and Lawrence 
Sterne, and traces some common features 
in their writings. Al-Jahiz lived some seven 
hundred years after Juvenal and nine 
hundred before Sterne. This ‘Introduction’ 
can be of help to the reader to understand 
the translated essays more effectively. 


Each translation is followed by Notes 
ining references to the sources of the 
citations (verses of the Qur'an, Traditions 
of the Prophets, poems etc.) occurring in 
the essays. At the end of the book there is 
a Bibliography, and also an Annotated 
Index. All these have added to the authen- 
ticity and usefulness of the book. 


The general lay-out and get-up of the 
book are impressive. Printing is good. 
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